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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


Lord Rosebery has discharged a conspicuous and 
thankless public duty in endeavouring to rouse 
his fellow-countrymen to an adequate conception 
of the gravity of the crisis confronting the British Empire, This 
crisis will continue to confront us throughout the present war, 
and will not be affected by any successes, however signal, which 
the genius of Lord Roberts may organize and achieve in South 
Africa. The effort to awaken the nation on the part of a states- 
man in the position of the ex-Premier requires no little moral 
courage, because if there is one process more than another which 
is resented, it is any attempt by one Englishman to disturb the 
self-complacency and optimism of other Englishmen. Copious are 
the epithets applied to the intruder on the general serenity. He 
is labelled a Cassandra, denounced as a pessimist, or derided as a 
panic-monger. The more responsible is his position, the greater is 
the anger he arouses. Englishmen, however, are beginning to stir 
in their slumbers, and if the effect of Lord Rosebery’s warnings 
has not been electric it has, at any rate, been considerable, and the 
attempt to ridicule him is a failure. This is fortunate, because the 
wise and impressive words he uttered in the House of Lords on 
February 15th, however unpalatable to the Ministry and their imme- 
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diate entourage, only deviate from the exact truth in their under- 
statement of our international situation. For various reasons the 
speaker is entitled to be heard on Foreign Affairs, and he has a 
peculiar claim on the attention of the Unionist Party. Not only 
has Lord Rosebery filled the oftice of Foreign Minister during two 
trying periods, but by common accord he was one of the most 
capable Foreign Ministers we have ever had. Then, again, it is 
known that while out of office he takes unusual pains to keep in 
touch with European affairs, and makes a point of seeing anybody 
with valuable knowledge or information. Thus at all times he is 
au courant of what is passing abroad. In the third place, he is 
more of an optimist than a pessimist. Lord Rosebery’s influence 
with the Unionist Party, which is great and growing, is largely due 
to his steady refusal to exploit Foreign Affairs for purely Party 
purposes ; and Lord Salisbury has repeatedly recognized that the 
ex-Foreign Minister is a loyal co-operator with the responsible 
Minister. In fact,if we may look forward to a continuity of British 
foreign policy, it is chiefly due to the action of Lord Rosebery. 
These considerations are so apparent that it has even been 
suggested that the ex-Premier’s recent declaration in the House 
of Lords was made with the approval, if not on the initiative, of 
Lord Salisbury, who desiréd that the real situation might be un- 
officially revealed to the public, as for diplomatic reasons it was 
advisable for the Foreign Office to be reticent—a very ingenious 
and comforting legend, but, unfortunately, without any substratum 
of truth, as the whole course of the discussion shows. 


The House of Lords was engaged in considering 
the Army proposals of the Government, which 
have been condemned with hardly a dissentient 
voice by those who have seriously given their minds to the subject. 
A succession of Conservative Peers gave eloquent echo to the 
general dismay. Lord Dunraven described the safety of the country 
as “resting on the realization of mere conjecture.” Lord Wenlock 
asked for assurances from Ministers that they were really in earnest 
in presenting their military programme. Lord Newton declared 
that outside the Cabinet, men realized “that a period of emer- 
gency had already arrived,” and he frankly condemned the manner 
in which it was being dealt with. Lord Blythswood, who is one of 
the keenest and most influential Tories in Scotland, and a man who 
has rendered great services to his Party, also condemned Lord 
Lansdowne’s miserable makeshifts, and regarded the national out- 
look with so much concern that though he was not an admirer 
of compulsion in any form, “ when the country was face to face with 
a crisis which might be its utter ruin, he did not think he should 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 3 
be doing his duty to his Queen and country if he did not say he 
had changed his mind, and that he should vote for the adoption 
of compulsory service.” He added: “All classes mus tbe treated 
alike; there must be no exemptions. It was in the knowledge of 
them all that many Members of that House had shown their 
preparedness to serve their country, and had gone out to South 
Africa. The objection to compulsion would not come from them, 
and he believed the men of the country would answer to the call.” 
The speaker ended with an earnest warning to the Government. 
** If the Government did not ask the country to help themselves 
and give them the means of doing it, the responsibility would 
rest on those who had shirked their duty.” After this very plain 
and patriotic speaking on the part of the rank and file of the 
Unionist Peers, who are usually content to silently register what- 
ever edicts may be issued by an omniscient Government, Lord 
Rosebery interposed. While declining to associate himself with 
the remedy of conscription, to which Lord Blythswood had con- 
fessed his conversion, on the ground that it “is a matter for more 
consideration than we can give it on an occasion of this kind,” the 
ex-Foreign Minister affirmed his anxiety “ to associate myself with 
him entirely in his view of the gravity of the crisis in which we 
stand, and of the total inadequacy of the proposals of the Govern- 
ment.” He referred to the recent speech of Mr. Goschen, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, containing the twice reiterated 
statement “that this island was denuded of its troops and 
its Militia,” and not unreasonably refused to accept as conclusive 
the figures adduced by Lord Lansdowne to refute his own 
colleague. 


Lord Rosebery granted that the War Office had 

A Parser Army. evolved an imposing foree—on paper, viz., 409,000 
men. “That in itself is a force which should 

command respect even in a great military nation. How is that 
body composed ? It is composed of 98,000 Regular troops. These 
Regular troops, I suspect, cannot stand a very searching analysis 
at the present moment. They are, I suspect, men who are too 
young to be sent to the front, and men who are required for the 
depots, and in any case there is a question to be asked about them. 
We are going to send 50,000 men out at once, not before they are 
needed, to reinforce our troops in South Africa. Are these 50,000 
coming from the 98,000 Regular troops, or are these 98,000 Regular 
troops left after the 50,000 have been sent out?” The next item 
is 12,000 Reserves. Have they been called out, or are they at 
home? Then there are 7,000 Yeomanry. There are, further, 
77,000 Militia. These cannot at present be embodied, because 
1* 
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we have no barracks to put them in. Finally, we come to the 
Volunteers :— 

** And, last of all, we have 215,000 Volunteers. Now, my lords, is not this 

statement an endeavour to blind ourselves to the facts? I have the hi.hest 
respect for the Volunteers. They have given their time and their energy to their 
country, which have not, I understand, been always very cordially requited. 
But can these 215,000 Volunteers, by any stretch of the imagination, be called 
soldiers in the scientific sense of the word? It is perfectly certain that they 
cannot be, And why is it perfectly certain that they cannot be? It is so on the 
showing of the noble marquis himself, who recommends that they shall have a 
month’s training, or, in the case of Volunteer Artillery, three months’ training, 
when the weather permits. How has that proposal been received? I venture to 
say with the unanimous condemnation of all the people whom it affects and con- 
cerns. I venture to say there is no large employer of labour in this country who 
sanctions such a proposal or believes it to be workable.”’ 
In fact, the scheme for converting Volunteers into effective soldiers 
has already collapsed, and appears to have been replaced by the 
Queen’s personal appeal to 200,000 old soldiers to return to the 
colours. Lord Rosebery then proceeded to dispose of those who 
childishly endeavour to silence advocates of military preparation by 
saying “it is indelicate to say these things. You are laying bare the 
nakedness of the country before foreign nations, and they may 
take advantage of it.” As he told the House: “ Foreign nations 
know our position quite as well as we do, and better than some of 
us; better, if I may judge from the proposals of Her Majesty’s 
Government, than Her Majesty’s Government.” For what purpose 
do foreign countries keep military attachés in London except to 
report our “nakedness” to their Governments. So much for 
Ministers’ military policy. But have they a naval policy? “Are 
you going to do anything with regard to the Fleet? Is the Fleet 
going to be strengthened or to be mobilized? These are not things 
that can be discussed in a leisurely and debating fashion, spreading 
over fortnights or months, or even longer than that. The crisis is 
urgent, the danger is upon you, and then you come to this House 
with proposals that in the month of May, when the weather allows, 
you will put the Volunteers under canvas, and then these islands 
and the Empire are safe.” 


After this searching criticism of the proposals 
brought forward and the precautions neglected, 
Lord Rosebery addressed himself to that question 
which can never be absent from our thoughts throughout this 
critical year. Can any man entrusted with the destinies of this 
Empire afford to keep his eye on South Africa alone? “South 
Africa is a very important part of the Empire, no doubt, 
but you have interests and engagements in every part of the 
world. You are known, on the confession of your own Minister, 
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to be denuded of troops at home. You are sending every avail- 
able man and gun that you can spare to South Africa. What 
is the amicable disposition of foreign nations on which you can 
reckon so that we shall be left uninterrupted to pursue this war ? 
I know there is nothing so unpopular, nothing so distasteful to the 
British public, and yet nothing so salutary as to remind them 
of the opinion of foreign countries. But whether unpleasant and 
salutary or not, in the crisis in which we are placed it is 
absolutely necessary to take notice of it. Where is the benevo- 
lent disposition of foreign countries on which, I suppose, the 
Government may be able to reckon, when they make partial and 
incomplete military proposals to the country? I do not know. 
I confess I watch the situation in Europe and elsewhere more 
closely than I watch the situation in South Africa.” Being unable 
to resist the temptation to gird at the Colonial Secretary, who 
is a persona ingratissima to the late Premier (though there are 
those who predict they will ultimately sit in the same Cabinet), 
Lord Rosebery overrated the significance of the “Triple Alliance”, 
speech made by Mr. Chamberlain at Leicester, and went so far 
as to say :—“I know that last December Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment made public overtures to two Great Powers for an 
alliance—Germany and the United States,—and those overtures 
as far as we can gather from the proceedings in the German and 
American Parliaments, were not received with any such cordiality 
as to encourage Her Majesty’s Government to pursue them.” We 
dissented from the Colonial Secretary’s utterances as strongly as 
anyone, but it is extravagant to interpret them as a public over- 
ture for an Alliance. The “unauthorized Leicester programme’ 
was not so regarded, either by the Cabinet of which Mr. Chamber- 
lain is a member, or by either of the Governments concerned. The 
speech was not preceded, accompanied, or followed by negotiations, 
either positive or tentative. It was an isolated and ephemeral 
episode to which Lord Salisbury, the responsible Foreign Minister, 
was not a party. It undoubtedly did some mischief abroad, and if 
Mr. Chamberlain still adheres to his Leicester views as to German 
friendliness or an American Alliance, he will meet with a very rude 
awakening, as also any colleagues who may share his amiable 
sentiments. 


If Lord Rosebery attributed undue importance to 
the Leicester speech his allusions to our relations 
with France and Russia were exceedingly circum- 


THE MAN IN 
THE STREET. 


spect :— 


‘* You had in France a debate the other day in which, I think, the French 
Government took a friendly and conciliatory course, but in which, certainly, the 
tone of the discussion was not likely to encourage the people of this country in 
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the belief that that friendliness would bear any great or alarming strain. Well, 
in Russia there is no Parliament, and I suppose that is a Constitution which the 
noble marquis (Lord Salisbury) wouldenvy. But, at any rate, we see circumstances 
in Russia which make us pause. The ancient Empire of Persia has been the witness 
in these last days, to events to which England once would have had something to 
say, but which appear to pass without any protest from England, and perhaps with- 
out any possibility of protest from England. When you see a want of amity on 
the part of foreign Powers, when you see transactions going on in which this coun- 
try is interested, and in which we have no longer a hand, I say it may be given 
to any of us, however lighthearted we may be, to pause and to ask the Govern- 
ment to take a large grasp of the situation, and to make proposals to the country 
which are adequate to that situation.” 


The rest of this speech, (to which we have given as much pro- 
minence as possible, as it is one of the very few utterances that 
have fallen from those who vught to be leading the nation during 
a great emergency, indicating that the capacity for leadership still 
resides in our governing classes,) consisted of an ardent plea for 
“timeliness” in the management of our affairs. The speaker 
appropriately recalled the great American Civil War, which in 
many ways presents a parallel to the present struggle, and furnishes 
a standing argument in favour of “ intelligent anticipation ” :— 


‘*We have had one great example in this matter—the noble lord who spoke 
last, I think, alluded to it—the example of the United States. The United 
States, in their great civil war, did not in time realize what a big business they 
had on hand. The first call of Mr. Lincoln’s for troops was for something like 
5,000 men, His Secretary at War, if I remember rightly, was anxious that the 
Cabinet at which that decision was arrived at should call for 500,000 men. The 
representative of the Treasury objected to so large a call, and so a call was made 
in April for 75,000 men, and in December the United States forces amounted to 
660,000 ; and by the time the war was completed how large do you suppose was 
the number of men that the United States had put in the field? Two-and-three- 
quarter millions! I do not wish to be misunderstood. I am not wanting you to 
raise 660,000 men, or 2,750,000 men. I want nothing of the kind. I want timely 
measures, and my view is that, if the United States had called for 500,000 men 
instead of 75,000, they might never have needed any more soldiers at all.” 


In a powerful peroration Lord Rosebery gave expression to 
British public opinion :— 


‘* But you say, ‘This is not a great crisis like that. That was a matter of life 
and death.’ I say this is a matter of life and death. I completely adopt the 
words of the noble lord opposite. I donot think the Government have the faintest 
notion of how in the country, in the streets, in any place where men congregate, 
the feeling of crisis, of over-burdening crisis, of constant danger is present to the 
minds of the people. This is a matter of life and death. Suppose—take the 
hypothesis for one moment, though we will not admit it for more than a single 
instant—that you should not be victorious in this war. You lose South Africa. 
You could not show your face in South Africa. You lose the principal colony of 
your Empire, you lose the most important base you have outside these islands, 
But if you lose South Africa you lose a great deal more than that. The noble 
lord—I again quote his testimony—pointed out that, this Empire resting largely 
on prestige, these Colonies that have come so enthusiastically to our support have 
done so because they believe they are associating themselves with the most 
powerful Empire the world has ever seen. If you deprive them of that feeling 
the life of your Empire isshort. You will be shut up in these islands, one of which 
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I fear does not love you, and your Empire outside these islands will break away 
from you, and where it is without defence it will fall a prey to other nations. 
In the meantime, you alone with your Fleet will be in the midst of a Europe 
which has many scores to pay off, and will be only too ready to pay them off. 
If that be not a crisis, if that be not a matter of life and death, I know not 


what is.” 
A person ignorant of the ways of Ministers might 
L LoRD  _ innocently imagine that such speeches as we have 
ANSDOWNE'S ° : 
Opportuntry. epitomized would be welcomed by the Secretary 
of State for War at least, as evidence of the 
general desire for the immediate creation of a serious Army. 
The declarations of Lord Blythswood, Lord Rosebery, and others 
would be surely calculated to help him in overcoming objections 
that might be raised by financial purists within the Cabinet? 
Such, however, was not the spirit in which Lord Lansdowne 
entered the debate. His main object was apparently to show that 
the preceding speakers had failed to present identical remedies, 
A. having been in favour of conscription, B. hostile, C. having 
advocated immediate War Office reform, while D. had urged 
postponement, &c. It was a debating society speech, making a 
series of trivial points in correct and grammatical language, but 
satisfying no one who heard it or read it that there is any breadth 
of view, strength of purpose, foresight, or capacity to rise toa great 
occasion in our War Department, while the reluctance to admit 
facts is as stubborn as ever. What is to be said of a Minister who 
at this time of day honestly denies—and no one questions Lord Lans- 
downe’s personal honesty—that “our guns have been outclassed by 
the guns opposed to them”? Though we may be sure our Generals’ 
despatches have been carefully “edited” in Pall Mall, while some 
of them have been obviously suppressed, even the published 
fragments (which will be found epitomized at the end of this 
number) show that from the opening day of the war the Boers have 
been able to bring into the field, guns outclassing our field guns. 
If the guns supplied to our Army were equal to those supplied to 
the Boers why has it been necessary to borrow over thirty guns 
from the British Navy? That a man of Lord Lansdowne’s high 
character and conscientiousness should endeavour to divert a debate 
on the safety of England into a miserable squabble as to when a 
gun in the field ceases to be a field gun is precisely one of those 
episodes that fill the plain man with despair. 


Lord Kimberley, the Leader of the Opposition 
Is Peers, had lately endeavoured to persuade his 

LoRD KIMBERLEY : . 
“ Hysterica ”? fellow-countrymen that if they would only abstain 
from reading the foreign telegrams in their news- 


papers they would remain blissfully innocent of the hatred with 
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which England is viewed abroad, and all would be well. But roused 
by the inadequate attitude of the Government, as disclosed by Lord 
Lansdowne’s speech, he seriously addressed himself to the gravity 
of our international position, speaking with evident sincerity and a 
deep sense of responsibility. Is Lord Kimberley also to be ranked 
with the “ Hystericals” ? This is how Lord Salisbury’s immediate 
predecessor at the Foreign Office regards our position to-day :— 

“T cannot help saying that personally, and speaking with some knowledge of 
our relations with foreign Powers generally, I feel all the dangers of the situation 
quite as strongly as my noble friend (Lord Rosebery). I see all around us a 
temper displayed by our neighbours which must make every thoughtful man pause 
and reflect on the conditions of the situation in which we find ourselves. It is 
useless to conceal from ourselves that fact. There is one particular point which 
was not referred to by my noble friend, but which is always ever present to my 
mind, and which, I am sure, is fully appreciated by the noble marquis—I mean 
the ever present question of the defence of our Indian frontier. 1 am not now 
ascribing to Russia direct designs to attack us in India, but the noble marquis 
knows as well as I do how unstable is the position of that frontier. He knows 
as well as I do that one event—I hope it is by no means near—namely, the death 
of the Ameer of Afghanistan and the consequences that may follow—must always 
be present to the mind of every one who has had any connexion on the one hand 
with India and on the other hand with foreign affairs. Although I do not ascribe 
any direct hostile intentions to Russia at the present moment, I cannot overlook 
the fact that there is going on a movement of troops in that direction which, if not 


menacing, shows at least possibilities for the future never absent from the mind 
of the Russian Government.” 


The Tsar is no doubt pacific and friendly, but even he has a public 
opinion to consider :—“ While I honour the peaceful intentions of 
the present ruler of Russia, I must point out to your lordships 
that even such a ruler as that has not entire power over questions 
of that kind. There are in Russia three powerful motives which 
always actuate the Russian Government in their conduct of affairs. 
One of these is the power of the Orthodox Church of Russia; the 
other is the strong national Slav feeling which exists ; and the 
third is the Army. No ruler, however powerful, can disregard 
the views and the opinions which permeate the Army; and there 
might easily arise a state of things when, peaceful as might be the 
intentions of the ruler of the Empire, he might find it extremely 
difficult to resist the pressure put upon him.” Lord Kimberley 
went on to ask where and how it was proposed to obtain troops 
in case of emergency, and to ensure that our never large and 
now reduced Indian garrison should be reinforced? Then, again, 
how was it proposed to deal with any troubles that might arise in 
the Sudan, of which there have lately been indications? The 
Government admitted that their military scheme was largely 
“conjectural,” and it might be conceded that some of the dangers 
are also conjecture ; “but are we to place ourselves in this 
position—that if the hypothetical dangers turn out to be real (and 
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there is a possibility of it beyond a doubt), we must rest content with 
conjectural means to meet them.” Lord Kimberley placed the 
views of every earnest Englishmen before Lord Salisbury in simple 
and convincing language:—“ We want to know this from the 
Government, and we have a right to know it. Is the Government 
as a whole looking to all these considerations, which are felt deeply 
throughout the country, satisfied on its own responsibility that its 
conjectures have at all events some sound substantial foundation ? 
Are they satisfied that they can within a reasonable time provide such 
a force as is necessary to discharge the responsibilities of the Empire ? 
But, when the Government say that they cannot tell us what will 
be the result of their measures, they leave us in a state of con- 
jecture and apprehension. In saying this I am not speaking as a 
Party man at all. Iam simply speaking from my deep feeling as 
an Englishman, that there is a danger of a remarkable kind 
pressing upon us, and that the Government have not risen to the 
full height of the responsibilities of their position.” 


As a general rule, Lord Salisbury holds the House 
ee of Lords in the hollow of his hand, but on the 

present occasion he failed to persuade his fol- 
lowers that the warnings of Lord Rosebery and Lord Kim- 
berley were so many “lugubrious vaticinations,” as he termed 
them. He declined to discuss the various delicate questions 
that had been raised, such as “the character of the Russian 
Government, or of the strings which guide it, or the course 
which it is likely to take,” or, “the health of the Ameer of 
Afghanistan,” of which “he had not lately had any account,” 
though he “ had every reason to believe that it is as satisfactory as 
we could wish, and agreed with the noble earl in hoping that his 
years may be prolonged.” Lord Salisbury also refused, on public 
grounds, to debate whether our forces are adequate for their work 
in South Africa, or whether the Government is liable to censure 
for any failure in foresight, until a full enquiry has apportioned 
responsibility where it ought to fall. As Foreign Minister, he was 
shut off from many of the foreign questions, which Opposition 
Peers had “thought it right to raise.” The disturbance in the 
Sudan, however, had been the subject of much _ interested 
exaggeration, and “ we need apprehend no danger in that quarter.” 
Nor need we enter upon an examination of the resources which 
this country might command “in certain contingencies, which it 
is very easy for practised orators to present.” Then came the kernel 
of the speech and the key to the passive policy of the Government : 
“I do not myself think that those contingencies are at hand, or are 
likely to be at hand.” ‘The Premier then turned to the military 
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problem, which he pronounced to be practically insoluble, unless 
the country followed the example of other nations and adopted 
conscription. Short of that there was nothing but “conjecture,” 
which is the Government plan. He advised “pessimists” to 
fortify themselves by reading “the early days in the life of 
the Duke of Wellington—about the time of the Convention of 
Cintra.” If Lord Kimberley had been living at that time, “he 
could have made even more damaging criticisms than he has made 
now.” Then, again, in the Crimean War, things had gone 
very badly, and “ we had precisely the difficulties which you hold 
before us now.” But we came out of it all right, and we came out 
of the Peninsula War in the same way. In the present war 
we can take an example from those who have gone before us, and 
not allow ourselves to be cast down by unexpected difficulties :— 


“ Weare convinced that now, as generally and as almost always in the past, we 
shall bring our undertakings to a successful issue, and we do not think that any 
attempt to wrench the institutions of the country or to bring before the minds of 
the people dangers which do not really exist will lead us to ultimate success, 
What we propose is what we believe will be adequate for the emergency that is 
now before us. We do not realize or believe in the dangers that you represent to 
us ; but, of course, nothing is certain in this world. Contingencies may arise 
which we have no means of foreseeing ; dangers may appear which now we do not 
fear. When the time comes we shall meet them, I hope, witha stout heart, and we 
shall steadily persevere in the course which we have undertaken. We shall give 
to the utmost extent the full expression of the free valour and enterprise of this 
country, that course which has always hitherto led us to the safety of the Empire 
and to ultimate victory.” 


We have analyzed this debate at inordinate length 
Two CONFLICTING because it brings into clear relief two conflicting 

views involving momentous issues, not only to our- 
selves but also to those who may come after us. As it is not a 
Party question we can discuss it quite independently of Party con- 
siderations. According to Radicals such as Lord Rosebery and 
Lord Kimberley, and to Conservatives like Lord Blythswood, Lord 
Newton, and others, the British Empire, being engaged in a great 
war in South Africa, which is draining our military resources to 
the dregs, and seriously augmenting the strain on our Navy, is in a 
position inviting the hostile action of one or other of her numerous 
enemies, or it may be of a powerful coalition, as on many previous 
occasions in our history. Those who entertain this view refuse to 
be silenced with regard to the defenceless condition of this island 
by the antiquated plea of public policy, seeing that its military 
destitution is being canvassed in every capital in Europe. They 
urge the immediate necessity of preparing against possibte perils, 
and have no difficulty in demonstrating that the amorphous scheme 
of the Government provides neither a serious force to send abroad 
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nor an organization for home defence in case the chapter of accidents 

should favour that “grand raid” of which the French Headquarter 

Staff talks, thinks, and dreams. In addition to the creation of an 

emergency Army, our “ pessimists” demand the immediate mobili- 

zation of the Navy. That is, in substance, the view put forward by 

men of all Parties in the House of Lords, and by the handful of 
members of the House of Commons who care for anything beyond 
the parish pump. Outside the walls of Parliament it meets with 
the unbroken assent of intelligent and serious people. Unfortun- 
ately, it has so far failed to commend itself to Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, who steadily decline to recognize or prepare for European 
complications, just as last year they scouted the possibility of a Boer 
War. Lord Lansdowne is chiefly concerned to ward off attacks upon 
a pure and immaculate Department in Pall Mall; nothing falls 
from his lips, and little is to be found in his measures, giving 
any evidence that he, the War Minister, is alive to the critical 
condition of this country. The Prime Minister takes refuge in 
history. The position is curious and disquieting. A Radical 
Foreign Minister, who has never in his fifty years of public life 
attempted to alarm his country, tells us, “simply speaking from 
my deep feeling as an Englishman, that there is a danger of a 
remarkable kind pressing upon us.” The Conservative Foreign 
Minister contents himself with the reply, “I do not myself think 
that those contingencies are at hand or are likely to be at hand.” 
Lord Salisbury’s optimism may be justified. In that case no harm 
would be done by heeding Lord Kimberley’s warning and preparing 
for a danger which may not occur. But supposing Lord Kimberley’s 
“lugubrious vaticination” to be realized? What position will this 
country occupy if our Government refuses to prepare for the storm 
until it bursts ? 


Reverse the positions, and imagine the present 
A PRorEcnon OF crisis with Lords Rosebery and Kimberley in 

Office, and Lord Salisbury, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr, 
Balfour, and Mr. Goschen in Opposition. The Unionist Leaders 
would stump the country from Land’s End to John o’ Groats, 
depicting our position in its blackest colours, and calling for 
popular and patriotic vengeance upon Ministers who in their 
wilful, if not wicked, folly were trifling with our most sacred 
interests by refusing to recognize what everybody else could see 
They would demand that England should forthwith be furnished 
with the means of defending herself against possible attack, 
and they would ultimately compel Ministers to do their duty. 
The misfortune of the present political situation consists in the 
fact that there exists no effective opposition to the Government, 
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which is no doubt one of the reasons why the Government is 
running to seed. It has lacked the spur of criticism to keep it up 
tothe mark. As regards military questions the case is even worse. 
For the attitude of the Opposition Front Bench in the House of 
Commons offers a solid obstacle to efficiency. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, while wobbling on all other questions, does not wobble 
when any Army question is under discussion. As an ex-War 
Minister he regards himself as personally identified with the 
Augean Stables in Pall Mall, and offers an uncompromising 
resistance to ali attempts to cleanse out that mass of inefficiency, 
intrigue, jobbery, and, must we now add the word, “ corruption ” ?* 
When not engaged in singing the praises of the War Office, Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerinan expresses his apprehension lest a 
futile military programme (so lucidly expounded by Mr. George 
Wyndham, who ought to be in the Cabinet), by adding twelve 
battalions of infantry to our Army, may convert England into an 
aggressive Military Power, an observation that was actually ap- 
plauded in some quarters of the House! With the Leader of 
the Opposition in this frame of mind, the prospect of getting 
any serious military measure initiated in the House of Com- 
mons must be regarded as remote. Most of the country’s more 


* We doubt whether any other legislative body in the world, certainly no 
Leader of an Opposition, would have tolerated the statements of Mr. Powell 
Williams, Financial Secretary to the War Office, in the House of Commons, on 
February 23rd ; . 

Mr. Howell asked whether, in the public interest, the Government would state the 
names of the contractors and officers who had been found guilty of misconduct in 
connection with the sending of stores for the use of Her Majesty’s Field Force in 
South Africa, and whether proceedings of a criminal nature could be taken 
against contractors or officers guilty of supplying or passing defective stores. 

Mr. Powell Williams : In all cases where misconduct has occurred in connection 
with the sending of stores or supplies for Her Majesty’s Army in South Africa, 
the contractors have been struck off the list, but the Secretary of State does not 
at present see any necessity to make public the names of the persons concerned. 

Mr. Macneill: Why should not their names be made public? Ought not the 
community to be protected against cheats of this kind ? 

Mr. J. Burns: If the hon. gentleman cannot give us the names, can he state 
the number of these men ? 

Mr. Powell Williams : The number is exceedingly small. 

Mr. James Lowther : Will the Government lay on the table a return giving 
particulars of these contracts ? 

Sir J, Brunner : Is there any hope of these men being prosecuted ? 

Mr. Powell Williams: In the only cases that have occurred the question of 
prosecution was considered by the Secretary of State and submitted for legal 
advice, which was that no prosecution would succeed. 

Mr. J. Lowther: The hon. gentleman has not answered my question. 

Mr. Powell Williams : If the right hon. gentleman will put a question on the 
paper, I will consider it. 

Mr. Bartley: Is there any possible reason for screening these people ? 

Mr, Macneill ; The War Office all over ! 
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serious business is transacted in a series of “deals” between the 
two Front Benches behind the Speaker’s chair, while a solemn 
sham fight is conducted on the floor of the House. In ordinary 
times this system may work fairly well, but in a period of 
emergency men are more critical; and even so docile a body as 
the House of Commons might become restive under the Front Bench 
yoke. But so far there is, unfortunately, no evidence that the 
popular branch of the Legislature takes a sufficiently serious 
interest in questions of National Defence to overcome the Front 
Benches, which wil] probably be powerful enough to resist enquiry 
into the working of the War Office until it is too late to be of any 
use. 


A large, but fortunately declining, number of Eng- 
lishmen refuse to consider the undefended state of 
this island, on the ground (1) that the strength of 
the British Navy removes all question of invasion out of the range 
of practical politics; or, in the alternative, (2) that if our Navy is 
not strong enough to command the sea and preserve us from in- 
vasion, we must sit down like fatalists and accept a foreign yoke. 
This absolute view of the “blue-water school” is attractive, be- 
cause it is so easy to understand. But is it as sound as it is simple ? 
We share the boundless belief in our Navy of all our fellow- 
countrymen ; but is it wise to put all one’s eggs into one basket, 
and especially one that, in its present form, has never been tried ? 
The margin of numerical superiority between our battle fleets and 
those that may be opposed to us is by no means so large as is 
popularly supposed, or as appears on paper, because a considerable 
number of our ships are armed with obsolete muzzle-loading guas, 
as inferior to those of the enemy as were our field guns to the guns 
brought into the field by the Boers. Then, again, there is more 
combustible woodwork in many of our ships than in their foreign 
rivals, our reserve of sailors is small, the dearth of engineers is 
a matter of anxiety, while many of the essential accessories of 
war are wanting. In fact, when fair allowance is inade for 
the chapter of accidents, it cannot be said that our naval pre- 
ponderance is sufficiently assured, while our naval manceuvres 
have taught us that during a short absence of the superior fleet 
the inferior Sea-Power could transport and land a formidable 
force. The French are educated in the Napoleonic legend, and 
are convinced that with a little luck they could throw at least 
a couple of Army Corps into this island. Germany has steadily 
encouraged them in this belief, and would enjoy nothing more 
than to see the experiment tried. The Continental view that it is 
practical le may be right, and the British view that it is impossible 
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may be wrong. That England could be invaded by a Continental 
Army of 500,000 seems to us to be chimerical, but that a landing 
of 50,000 could be effected does not appear to us as being beyond the 
range of those reasonable contingencies, against which prudent men 
protect themselves. It is such an enterprise as our nearest neigh- 
bour may attempt this autumn, when the pacific influence of the 
Exhibition has passed away and France relapses into domestic 


‘ discord. We shall invite attack unless we immediately organize 


a serious army for home defence. Have not the English people 
sufficient influence over their statesmen to compel them to take 
this elementary precaution? It is a bad sign that, so far, Lord 
Rosebery’s demand for the mobilization of the Navy should re- 
main unheeded. 


Apart from the debate in the House of Lords, 
which we have already dealt with, the general 
proceedings of Parliament have been singularly 
unfruitful, and have diverted but little public attention from the war, 
of the very existence of which our legislators seemed at one time 
unconscious. This particularly applies to the House of Commons, 
which has been talking almost incessantly since the opening of 
Parliament, on January 30th, on every imaginable topic. The 
most important passage in the Speech from the Throne exhorted 
Her Majesty’s subjects throughout the Empire “to sustain and 
renew their exertions until they have brought this struggle 
for the maintenance of the Empire and the assertiun of its 
supremacy in South Africa to a victorious conclusion,” and con- 
tained a warm reference to the splendid public spirit of the 
Colonies :—“I have witnessed with pride and with the heartiest 
gratification the patriotic eagerness and spontaneous loyalty with 
which my subjects in all parts of my dominions have come forward 
to share in the common defence of their Imperial interests.” We 
trust the Colonies will not fail to note the word their, which 
makes its first appearance in a Queen’s Speech. They are not 
fighting for our interests in South Africa, as the common form 
runs, but for their interests. The British Empire is not the 
property of Great Britain, but the common possession of all 
its inhabitants, who defend its interests simply because they are 
their interests. We welcome the formal recognition of this obvious 
fact. It implies many things, of which the most important at the 
moment is that the post-bellwm settlement in South Africa shall be 
such as shall safeguard the great Imperial interests for which the 
Colonies are fighting. Canadians, Australians, and South Africans 
should keep a sharp eye upon London in order that there may be 
no withdrawal from the definite promises contained in the Queen’s 
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Speech that the “supremacy” of our common Empire shall be 
established. Colonial opinion can do a great deal to keep the 
British Government up to the mark, and though Lord Salisbury 
has told us that so far there has been no foreign attempt to inter- 
fere in South Africa, intrigue is at this moment rife in more than 
one hostile capital, and there are likely to be several attempts to 
preserve the Boer military power before it is finally crushed, as a 
future weapon against the British Empire. Colonies which have 
sent contingents are clearly entitled to say “the settlement must 
be such as to make another South African War impossible.” 


The North German Gazette, which, as the official 
organ of the German Foreign Oftice, occupies 
a different status to any English newspaper, has 
provided a first-class diplomatic sensation during the past month, 
which incidentally throws a valuable side-light on Geriaany’s 
demonstrative attection for the Boers. For some months past 
the German Government has been making strenuous efforts to 
secure the goodwill of Holland, and it is credibly asserted 
that the Kaiser has exhausted his powers of persuasion in 
order to induce the admirable young Sovereign of Holland to 
become betrothed to one of his sons. Her Majesty is believed to 
have politely but firmly declined the match, and is alleged 
to have pledged her hand elsewhere. The North German 
Gazette, without discussing this delicate question, obligingly 
opens up the whole relations between Germany and Holland, in 
& inanner suggesting that other means than flattery are to be 
employed in order to force the Dutch into the arms of Germany. 
The method adopted by the official organ is that practised during 
the Bismarckian régime, which was revealed to the world by the 
faithful Busch. An article is “reproduced” from some obscure 
journal, to which it may have been contributed simply in order 
to be “ reproduced.” Official Germany thus lends its countenance 
to the views expressed without being actually committed to them. 
Such “reproductions” in The North German Gazette always merit 
the attention of foreigners. In the present instance the organ 
of the Imperial Foreign Office was attracted by an article 
by Dr. Hartmann in the Gegenwart entitled, “The Earth in the 
Twentieth Century.”* While expressing his apprehensions at 
the formation of a British Imperial Zollverein, which would close 
British Colonies to German goods, the writer points out that the 
rest of the world would reinain open to German competition, in order 
to undersell which England would be obliged to destroy German 
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* See Zimces Berlin Correspondence, February 15th. 
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shipping. Here, then, is a potent argument for the new Navy 
Bill! Dr. Hartmann then contrasts the great wars of the past with 
the probable wars of the future. In the seventeenth century wars 
were waged for religion, in the eighteenth century for policy, in the 
nineteenth century for national causes, but in the twentieth century 
the chief struggles will be over colonies and commerce. All the 
smaller States with over-sea possessions are to be plundered by the 
Great Powers, and, though a mighty land-power, Germany is weak 
at sea; unless she remedies this defect, she will forfeit her 
Colonial possessions “as soon as it becomes worth while for England 
or America to take them. Both these States are unassailable by 
Germany, and we cannot protect our Colonies against them so 
long as our Navy is not stronger than their's.” Dr. Hartmann 
fails to specify the German Colonies which the grasping Anglo- 
Saxon covets. Perhaps his sense of humour restrained him. 


We may infer that it is not only to his clumsy 
advocacy of the Navy Bill that Dr. Hartmann 
owes the honour of “reproduction” in The North 
German Gazette, but also to his pregnant observations with regard 
to Holland, a country which he declares is terrified at con- 
templating the fate which has overtaken the over-sea posses- 
sions of Spain, as well as by British policy in Sonth Africa. The 
Dutch are curtly informed that they are quite unable to defend 
their Empire should it be attacked by a Great Power, while an 
equally grave economic danger menaces them nearer home. By 
means of the Rhine and Ems Canals Germany could easily divert 
her Rhine traffic from Dutch waterways, and by raising a barrier 
of duties she could “ destroy the chief source of Holland’s wealth.” 
As it is, Holland is unequal to developing Java and the neighbour- 
ing islands as they might be developed if in richer and more ener- 
getic hands. The inference is obvious :— 


THE FATE OF 
HOLLAND. 


“ But all these dangers might be obviated and all these desirable advantages 
secured if Holland would take steps to obtain an offensive and defensive alliance 
and a Customs Union with Germany. She would thereby enter into the same 
relations with the German Empire as were maintained (with Prussia) by the South 
German States between 1866 and 1870. Germany will certainly do nothing to 
force an alliance of this kind upon Holland. We can wait until the idea of the 
alliance finds its way into the minds of the Dutch by the logic of facts. There 
can be no doubt that a union of this nature would be of equal advantage for the 
position of Germany as a Great Power, for her influence on the seas and for her 
colonial sphere of commercial activity. But even then Germany would not have 
achieved a commercial sphere adequate for her own necessities.” 


As Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, who probably knows Germany and 
German policy as intimately as any foreigner, points out in his 
valuable article in this number, the desire to incorporate Holland 
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in the German Empire has animated the statesmen of Berlin for 
some considerable time. From the German point of view, 
the scheme is as attractive as the means of carrying it out 
are simple. Holland is in effect to be starved into the German 
Empire. The operation would probably be divided into easy 
stages, but, ultimately, Germany would annex a splendid little 
people owning wealthy colonies and magnificent harbours, and 
comprising some of the finest seamen in the world. To the 
Dutch, on the other hand, the prospect may be less tempting. 
They inherit 2 glorious past, they are exceedingly tenacious 
of their independence, they carry infinitely lighter burdens 
than their German neighbours, and enjoy a degree of personal 
liberty calculated to make German professors green with envy 
—nor are they conscious of any danger to their Colonies. 
The North German Gazette raises a big question, as The Times 
points out: “From feelings we appreciate, opinion in Holland is un- 
friendly to this country for the moment, but the Dutch know, as we 
do, that the vindication and the maintenance of their independence, 
and of the independence of their Belgian neighbours, have been 
fundamental objects of our policy since the Netherlands rose against 
the yokeof Spain. . . . Thereare other States, it may be added, 
who would claim a right to be heard should any conspiracy against 
the independence of Holland be hereafter developed. A scheme of 
this kind should certainly not be indifferent to France, who would 
hardly deem Belgium adequate ‘compensation,’ and Russia could 
not be indifferent to a nefarious plot which would entirely upset 
the existing balance of power.” 


Is it certain, however, that France would decline 
PAN-Germanism. to regard Belgium, one of the richest countries of 

its size in Europe, as adequate “ compensation ” for 
the annexation of Holland by Germany, for the offer of Belgium to 
France is probably ene item in the official programme for Ger- 
manizing Holland? Russia might conceivably say that it was 
none of her business, if her French ally were satisfied. The United 
States would certainly regard the fate of Holland as beyond the 
purview of the Monroe Doctrine. In any case, the German- 
Americans would paralyze the Washington Government in the 
interests of the Fatherland. On this hypothesis Great Britain 
would have either to violate her treaties as guarantor of Holland 
and Belgium or fight a hopeless land war against France and 
Germany. The whole question requires very careful consideration 
in this country, for, as The Times Vienna correspondent, who has 
unusually good sources of information, reminds us, the relations 
between Germany and Holland “ have for a considerable time past 
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formed the subject of private conversation in diplomatic circles 
on the Continent. If such designs really existed in the minds of 
the German Emperor and his Ministers their execution would 
have to be postponed to a very remote future. But it is a signifi- 
cant sign of the times that this expression of opinion involving an 
important item of the Pan-Germanic programme should have 
found hospitality in the columns of the Norddeutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung. That circumstance alone renders the publication of the 
Gegenwart worthy of the serious attention of all concerned, and 
especially of Great Britain.” Public opinion in Germany is being 
steadily educated on Pan-Germanic lines, and the correspondent 
calls attention to the Pan-Germanic Atlas, which is being exten- 
sively sold in Austria and Germany at less than cost price for pur- 
poses of propaganda. “In this sketch of the political geography of 
the future, not only the whole of Holland, but also a portion of 
Belgium, including Antwerp and Brussels, enter the sphere of Pan- 
Germanic aspirations, and are coloured in the same tint as the 
existing German Empire. As a matter of course the German por- 
tion of Austria shares the same fate, as does also Scandinavia.” 
Here is the gist of the Union’s programme, which becomes addi- 


tionally interesting now that it receives some sanction in high 
official quarters :— 


**The Pan-Germanic Union does not consider that the political development of 
the German people is complete, or that the limits of the German Empire are irre- 
vocably fixed. The Pan-Germanie Union demands a sound and far-reaching 
German colonial policy, and advocates the creation of a correspondingly powerful 
German fleet, which is essential to its promotion. At home the Union aspires to 
be the conscience of the German people, while abroad its efforts are directed towards 
the unification of the German race—both High and Low German. In these days 
of half-measures, apathy, and mere expediency, it seeks to train the German 
people to be self-confident, independent, and uncompromising.” 


While the German Professor at home is sighing 
P A __ | for new worlds to conquer, the German Professor 
DISPASSIONATE . a- ° ‘ es 

Proressor. abroad is engaged in inflaming foreign opinion 
against the wicked and insatiable England. The 

North American Review (whose English editor is understood to 
be Mr. George Leveson-Gower), in its anxiety to collect opinions 
hostile to this country, naturally appealed to Professor Mommsen, 
the notorious Anglonhobe, whose “cogent communication” is 
presented to the guileless American reader as a response to “all 
those who seek enlightenment from a dispassionate source.” It 
would be about as reasonable to solicit a “dispassionate” view 
of Mr. Bryan from the New York Lvening Post, or of Mr. 
Chamberlain from Professor Bryce. To Dr. Mommsen, England 
has long been as a red rag to a bull. His present effusion is not 
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without value, however, as it helps the salutary process of opening 
the half-shut eyes of our politicians to the frantic propa- 
ganda of insult and calumny carried on by Germany against this 
country in all parts of the world. The object of this systematic 
campaign is to concentrate upon Great Britain the hatred of the 
entire world, some part of which would otherwise be diverted to 
the upstart Empire of which Berlin is the capital. This movement 
is not only managed by “ irresponsible” professors such as 
Dr. Delbriick and Dr. Mommsen (though we should bear in mind 
that their official appointments enslave them to the German 
Government), but also by German diplomatists. We are not sur- 
prised to read the statement that Dr. von Holleben, the German 
Ambassador in Washington, is using his influence with 
German-American politicians, which is considerable, to obtain the 
rejection of the new Hay-Pauncefote Treaty by the United States 
Senate. Nor are his efforts unlikely to be successful, for, as 
Dr. Mommsen points out in his letter on the “fearful” hatred 
of Germany for England, “the millions of Germans who have 
found a German home across the ocean form a link between 
Americans and Germans, which is absolutely wanting with the 
English (i.e., between Americans and English). There is no name 
more popular in Germany than that of Carl Schurz, as good a 
German patriot as he is an American one.” 


That Germany should to-day be fawning upon the 
we (ErHops United States is a great diplomatic success for 

Colonel Hay, Mr. White (American Ambassador 
in Berlin), and, above all, Admiral Dewey. Ever since the latter 
fired upon a German launch in the harbour of Manila the Berlin 
Government has realized the rashness of intriguing against the 
United States. As a German .himself has put it, “if you kow- 
tow to a Prussian he will kick you; if you kick him he will kow- 
tow to you.” Owing to the promptitude and courage of the 
American Admiral the United States is in the pleasant position 
of being kow-towed to by the Prussian Government; owing to the 
British practice of paying political blackmail to Germany we find 
ourselves continually kicked by her in all parts of the world. We 
are sanguine enough to believe that whenever our Government 
emancipates itself from its thraldom to Germany our relations 
with every Great Power will improve, and our prestige will im- 
measurably augment. Official Germany will cease to threaten and 
insult us in the Reichstag, as it would no longer be worth while; 
the Press campaign, of which the fons et origo is in the Berlin 
Foreign Office, would die of inanition; Russia and France would 
no longer regard us as the “ally” of Germany; Austria would 
9* 
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become more friendly, while the position of the Italian Govern- 
ment, which should be at all times a matter of keen concern to 
British statesmen, would be greatly eased. The present political 
position of Germany is not due to her strength or achievements, but 
to the skill with which she has set herself to play off England 
against Russia, France against England, and now the United States 
against England, while she has steadily tried to poison Austria, 
with some success, and Italy, without success, against us. But 
Russia, France, and the United States have at least compelled 
German civility by standing up to her. On the other hand, her 
supposed allies receive very scant consideration, and are com- 
mencing to murmur, but the brunt of German brutality is 
reserved for that nation which, so to speak, “takes it all lying 
down.” The only moment in recent years when we were decently 
treated by Germany was when Lord Salisbury fitted out the 
Special Service Squadron in January, 1896. Immediately after- 
wards the German Emperor begged us to conquer the Sudan— 
so as to bring us into collision with France. 


We may totally disregard German abuse as a 

A PRECEDENT. moral factor. Their attacks are purely political. 
At the outset of the Spanish-American War, and 

until the victors had finally established their superiority, the 


Americans were treated by the German Press in much the same 
manner as we are treated to-day. The German Government had 
completely misjudged the military capacity of Spain, and believed 
that the United States had undertaken a tough job. Germany 
sent a powerful fleet to the Philippines to hold the balance 
of power between two evenly-matched antagonists, hoping to 
obtain “compensation” from both. It is interesting to recall 
the choice language of her responsible Press on the eve and 
outbreak of war. Unfortunately, space confines us to a very 
few of the anti-American diatribes, which bear a strong family 
resemblance to the anti-English diatribes of to-day. The 
Hamburgher Nachrichten (April 11th, 1898), Prince Bismarck’s 
organ, compared the United States to an incendiary, who, after 
setting a house on fire, strives to demonstrate his innocence by 
seconding the fire brigade, and termed it “a Republic of evil 
repute, which poses as the censor of the morals of a European 
monarchy ” ; a State “where a brutal and hypocritical democracy 
has the lead, and where the brutality of officials, the fraudulent 
appropriations of public money, and rowdyism and Lynch law 
are the order of the day.” The Indian campaigns of the United 
States were described in almost identical terms as our present war, 
as furnishing “ instances of guile and knavery, of cruelty and blood- 
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shed, as numerous as can be chronicled in the conduct of the war 
in Cuba, now denounced with such Pharisaic airs of superiority.” 
On April 20th this widely-read organ declared “the Yankees 
have no more right to intervene in Cuba than the Greeks had 
when Colonel Vassos made his raid upon Crete. We have repeatedly 
proved that. the insurrection (in Cuba) would have died out long 
ago if it had not been prevented by the United States.” The 
National Zeitung, of the same day (April 20th, 1898), made the 
usual accusation: “ The freest people of the world is beginning the 
war at the bidding of a few groups of speculators,” which was 
repeated and amplified by the virtuous Vossiche Zeitung ; American 
support of Cuba against Spain “ was in the interest, and under the 
influence of a small but powerful group of speculators in sugar, 
who for purely business reasons wished to take Cuba from Spain. 
Their base policy, dictated by the interests of their purse, is all the 
more odious because it wears a transparent mantle of humanity 
and devotion to liberty. The policy of America in the Cuban 
question is characterized by violence and hypocrisy, and has not 
a single ideal feature.” After the first big American success 
(Manila) occurred, an episode which will recur whenever we score 
a big success against the Boers, Zhe North German Gazette, 
“reproduced” from the Temps (May 2nd), an article enquiring 
whether, “as soon as Castilian honour shall have received the 
satisfaction it demands—and it will not need many Montojos and 
many battles of Cavites to give it sufficient and ample satisfac- 
tion—will not the moment have arrived for Europe to speak ?” 
Since those eventful days the Berlin Foreign Office has been 
taught prudence by American firmness. May we profit by the 
example of Washington ! 


Englishmen have turned with real pleasure from 
the ignorant ravings of the responsible German, 
French, and Russian Press, and the irresponsible 
American Press, to the cordial expressions of sympathy and good- 
will which our anxieties have evoked in Japan. Writing from 
Tokio on December 25th, 1.¢., a few days after the Black Week, 
marked by the reverses of Stormberg, Magersfontein, and Colenso, 
The Times correspondent states that the war causes intense 
interest throughout Japan, and believing that Japanese opinion 
may interest the British public he forwards “the gist of all the 
leading journals’ views without discrimination.” First we have an 
extract from the Nichi Nichi Shimbun, which occupies a similar 
position to the French Temps or the German Cologne Gazette. 
After recounting the progress of the war so far, and having ex- 
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plained the steps taken by England to retrieve the position, the 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun proceeds in a very different strain from its 
malignant contemporaries in Paris and Berlin :—“The reverses 
experienced by England’s arms up to the present are a source of 
rejoicing to the Powers of Continental Europe, which envy her 
greatness, and the newspaper Press is loud in its expressions of 
satisfaction. Even in our own country there are some who join 
their voices to the chorus, declaring that a victory for the South 
African Republics would be a fine example of the weak making 
successful resistance to the oppression of the strong. Excitable 
folks go so far as to credit the rumours current in Shanghai, and 
are filled with apprehension lest the Powers of Europe should 
combine to take advantage of this opportunity for carrying out 
some large programme in the Far East. Nothing is more desir- 
able than that our countrymen should adopt a becoming attitude 
at this stage, and show a dignified bearing in the presence of a 
friendly State’s misfortunes.” At a time when our European 
neighbours were proclaiming the impending downfall of the 
British Empire, very different were the sentiments prevalent in 
Japan :— 

‘¢ The strong points of the English character are its endurance and resolution, 
Two months have now passed since the garrisons of Mafeking and Kimberley 
found themselves cut off from suecour and environed by large forces. Yet the 
fierce Boers have not yet succeeded in reducing them. The spectacle is worth 
considering. Even assuming that England’s military organization is inferior, 
even assuming that the training of her soldiers is defective, it is plain that she 
has the faculty of developing strength and determination the longer and harder 
the task before her. Provided, therefore, that public opinion in England does 
not change, and provided that the present Cabinet retains the confidence o 
Parliament, Great Britain’s final victory is beyond doubt. It has long been 
England’s settled policy to remove the obstacles from her path in Africa. Her 
very existence as a Great Power depends upon the question. The failure of a 
Liberal Government to succour Gordon in Northern Africa bequeathed an evil 
legacy to subsequent generations. But now, after a long struggle, General 
Kitchener has led England’s forces to victory, and the rebel armies of the 
Sudan are almost annihilated. It is not to be supposed for a moment that the 
English, who have just had such an experience in Northern Africa, will be be- 
trayed by temporary disasters in the South into tamely suffering a heavy blow 


to their national prestige and greatness. We who are acquainted with their im- 
perturbable disposition cannot imagine anything of the kind.” 


Nor did the Nicht Nichi Shimbun hesitate to back its belief in the 
British by prophesy :—“ Our conviction is that the war will not 
enter its decisive phase until after next January (written in the 
middle of December), and that the resolution and endurance of the 
English will carry them to victory at last, whatever the fierce 
courage of the Boers or the difficulties of the war. Without paus- 
ing to consider the rights or wrongs of either belligerent, we only 
pray that our friend, England, may overcome those that stand 
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opposed to her and may quickly restore peace. As for the appre- 
hension that the Powers of Continental Europe may combine for 
some enterprise in the Far East, we do not believe that the fortunes 
of the war in South Africa will affect the greatness of England.” 
But supposing the worst comes to the worst, what is the duty of 
Japan? “Even supposing that it should, our part is merely to 
stand ready to defend our national interests and to make every 
preparation in our power for their maintenance.” 


Nor is the friendliness of Japan confined to 

THE POPULAR « official” or “responsible” quarters. Popular 
papers of the Petit Journal or Lokal Anzeiger 

order are as friendly as their European counterparts are hostile. 
Thus, the Fiji Shimpo, “ which is essentially the people’s paper, and 
certainly wields the greatest influence in Japan,” is, according to 
The Times correspondent, “scarcely less emphatic in its expression 
of desire that victory may soon rest with England’s arms, but it 
founds the wish not on sentiments of friendship so much as on the 
economical injury that the world must suffer from a long war in 
which England is engaged. Great Britain, it says, is now reaping 
the evil fruit sowed by Mr. Gladstone’s weak foreign policy; but 
since, during recent years, there are ample evidences that she has 
appreciated the error of such methods, and recovered her old spirit 
of Imperialism, there is not the least fear that she will abandon the 
South African War at its present stage, and make a peace which 
would be fatal to her prestige. So soon as she has sent reinforce- 
ments, the position in South Africa will be reversed, though if the 
Boers stand strictly on the defensive, and take advantage of the 
great natural advantages their country offers, their final reduction 
may be a question of much time.” “We most earnestly hope,” says 
the Fiji in conclusion, “that, Lord Roberts having now been 
appointed to the command, and the resolution to send additional 
troops having been adopted, such a course will be followed by 
England as will bring the war to a speedy and satisfactory issue.” 
Another striking example of Japanese sentiment is adduced by 
The Times correspondent :—“In my letter referring to the senti- 
ments of the Japanese Press at the outbreak of the war, I quoted 
from the Kokuwmin Shimbun—an influential and cleverly edited 
journal—some utterances which betrayed the belief that the con- 
test might have been avoided had not Mr. Chamberlain’s resolu- 
tion been from the outset in favour of an appeal to the sword. 
The Kokumin’s views were not well received in Japan at that time, 
and in a subsequent article it took care to disavow all intention of 
writing in a strain unfriendly to England. It now ridicules as 
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altogether precipitate the idea that Great Britain’s recent reverses 
are to be taken as an evidence of declining national power :— 


«The forces engaged are now about equal [it says]—namely, 50,000 on each 
side. The superiority is with the English in point of discipline and arms, yet 
there might be reason to fear an unsatisfactory result were not the Sixth Division 
already en route and the Seventh preparing to start. Thus, that the British will 
be ultimately victorious is plain. Unfortunately England’s policy in South Africa 
has often been wanting in fixity of purpose. It is in consequence of her repeated 
concessions to the Boers that she is now threatened with a revolt of their fellow- 
nationals. If she shows any vacillation or delay at the present juncture she may 
bring upon herself grave troubles. But it is the character of the English to 
pursue their purpose unflinchingly to the end. She may give another proof of 
the fact by disposing of this South African question in such a way as to strengthen 
her power and prestige.” 


Then, again, the Hochi Shimbun, which stands in 
the front rank of Japanese journals, points out 
that persons jumping to hasty conclusions as to the 
military weakness of England overlook the difficulties with which 
the English have had to contend—as the great distance of the seat 
of war, the arduous nature of the country, the enemy’s knowledge 
of the ground, the comparative ignorance of the English, and the 
advantage of position which the Boers gained by being first in the 
field. These various causes, according to the Hochi’s view, transfer 
all symptoms of disgrace from the British to their critics, who have 
failed to discern such obvious points. 


THE Hochi 
Shimbun. 


‘¢*The British troops are only numerically equal to those of their enemy. Yet 
it is a universally-accepted principle of modern strategy that an attacking force 
should be at least three times as strong as a defending force. A great Chinese 
general has said that a siege cannot! be undertaken without ten times the strength of 
the besieged, and that for an attack the ratio should be five toone. The Boers are 
brave men, fond of fighting. They are very far from being the weaklings that some 
suppose. Besides, they are protected by natural ramparts, mountains and rivers 
easy to guard, difficult to pass. We always expected that the British troops 
would find the task very difficult at the outset. Fortune has been with the 
Transvaal and against England.” 


But the Hochi Shimbun, though writing under the shadow of 
our reverses, had as little doubt about the ultimate success of the 
British as the British themselves. In a remarkably prescient passage 
it forecasts the future :— 


‘«* But the British have now gained a knowledge of the ground as well as of the 
enemy’s tactics, and reinforcements are rapidly reaching them. Their reverses 
will soon be changed to successes, and they will be able to congratulate themselves 
on victory. What makes the character of the English so trustworthy is its forti- 
tude. One or two defeats do not discourage them. They never lose heart or 
nerve. Each reverse has the effect of doubling their resolution. A hundred 
defeats would find them just ascertain of ultimate victory as ever. Their history 
for the past thousand years shows them always steadily advancing, always win- 
ning in the end, always keeping a stiff back under all circumstances. Is there 
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any room to doubt the issue of the present war? The fight in South Africa is only 
just beginning. The real capacity and temper of the English will now be known. 
Our predictions of the initial difficulties have come true. We invite our readers 
to observe whether our present forecast is not equally verified.” 


We are at all times anxious to impress upon our 

A [ant gga readers the hostility of Powers that are really 

"hostile, such as Germany, but it is equally import- 

ant for England to recognize her friends, who are few and far 

between. We, therefore, make no apology for making one further 

extract from the Japanese Press. The Jimmin is regarded as the 

organ of the principal political party in Japan. Apart from its 

friendliness and confidence in predicting the triumph of British 

arms, its article is interesting as containing a really able and 
dispassionate analysis of the military situation :— 


“The reverses that England has been so unfortunate as to suffer at the hands 
of a small Power in South Africa, are attributed to several causes. First, it would 
seem that England despised the two Republics. She supposed that their com- 
bined forces would not exceed 20,000, but they have put 50,000 into the field. 
Secondly, her generals do not appear to have a good topographical knowledge of 
South Africa. Prussia’s successes against France and Japan’s victory over China 
were due, in great part, to such accurate acquaintance with the ground that every 
feature of it was perfectly familiar. The accounts of Great Britain’s recent 
defeats tend to show that her troops are not acquainted with the country. In 
the third place, England cannot be called a strong military Power. This war, 
however, is purely a military affair. She cannot make any use of her powerful 
Navy, and is, therefore, deprived of the chief factor of her strength. The Boers 
are not only resolute and brave, but they have grown up among the mountains 
where they are fighting, and they are splendid marksmen. Thus England is 
opposing the weaker side of her fighting machine to the stronger side of that 
of the Boers. In the fourth place, England’s military system is not based on 
conscription. She has to depend on Volunteers and Militia, and there is possibly 
an inferiority of material on that account. America’s experience in the 
Philippines seems also to have illustrated the weakness of Volunteer soldiers. Lord 
Wolseley some time ago advocated the adoption of conscription in England, and 
his foresight is being justified by events. Fifthly, England has to send her 
troops an immense distance to fight in a country where the climate tells against 
them. On the other hand, the people of the two Republics are contending for 
national existence, for the freedom and integrity of their country, and it may 
well be that in point of bravery and indifference to death, they are superior to 
their assailants. Sixthly, the Boers ought to be on the defensive, and the 
English on the offensive. But the former, by taking the initiative, have reversed 
the situation, and thus added materially to the difficulties of the British. Lastly, 
the sympathy of Europe is with the Boers, as is not unnatural, and it is 
probable that a great many European officers are assisting the two Republics 
strategically and in the field.” 


While giving full credit to the Boers the Jimmin is alive to 
the fact that the interests of Japan are largely bound up with the 
fortunes of Great Britain :—* We are not of those that rejoice over 
English’s discomfiture. England is the Power that makes for 
civilization. Her action in letting the light shine upon the Dark 
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Continent, and in throwing it open to all nations, must inure to 
the great benefit of the world’s economy and of the cause of 
progress. We are glad, therefore, to hear that Lord Roberts has 
been appointed Commander-in-Chief, with Kitchener, of Sudan 
fame, for his Chief of Staff, and we entertain no doubt that England 
will finally gain the victory in South Africa.” These friendly utter- 
ances in a time of need cannot fail to make a deep impression on 
the British people, to which we hope our public men will give 
expression. Should the “ England of the Far East” at any time 
find herself in trouble, the “England of the Far West” will not 
fail to reciprocate her sympathy and appreciation. The existence 
of a powerful Japan is, after all, a vital British interest. We 
believe that she is more than competent to take care of herself 
against any probable enemy, but no European coalition must be 
permitted to crush her. It is satisfactory to know that an increas- 
ing number of Frenchmen already regret the pitiful part their 
country played in ousting Japan from Port Arthur. On the other 
hand, Germany is more anxious than ever to do Russia’s dirty work 
in the Far East. In the competition of France and Germany for 
the favours of Russia lies the chief danger to Japan and the 
general interests of civilization. 


English bimetallists have watched the career of 
Mr. Bryan (who so nearly obtained the Presidency 
of the United States in 1896) with interest and 
admiration. He seemed to be a strong, capable, and independent 
man, entirely devoted to the cause with which his name and fame 
are associated, and looking neither to the right nor to the left but 
keeping his eyes rivetted on the goal. Apart from this personal 
regard, we have a political stake in his fortunes. A strong Silver 
Party in the United States is vital to the victory of bimetallism, 
whether it be achieved by that country single-handed or by 
a combination of countries. We are among those who believe 
that if the American people have sufficient moral courage they 
can settle this great question once and for all, but we doubt 
whether the democracy is sufficiently powerful to cope with the 
plutocracy. Mr. Bryan appears to share this doubt. For how 
can his present pro-Boer agitation be explained unless it is 
intended to cover a strategic withdrawal on the Silver question ? 
We hardly like to believe that such can be his design, but his 
present attitude is certainly inconsistent with the cardinal doctrine 
which he has proclaimed from the hcuse-tops, viz., that America 
shall be independent of foreign influences. The pro-Boer craze has 
unquestionably been imported into the United States by Irish 
Papists, who take their cue from Dublin and Rome, and by German 
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Jews, who look to Berlin for their political orders. Apparently, in 
order to capture the votes of these two factions at the coming 
Presidential election, Mr. Bryan has condescended to place himself 
at the head of an Anglophobe movement, and to constitute him- 
self the mouthpiece of Irish, Roman, and German hatred of this 
country. We cannot pretend to predict the effect his action may 
have upon the November polls ; but as the Germans are among the 
most inveterate gold-bugs in the United States, while the Irish are 
hardly any better, we may infer that the Silver cause is in low water. 
We observe from a recent issue of the Washington Lvening Star 
that Mr. Moreton Frewen has repudiated his leader’s scandalous 
utterances, Mr. Frewen appositely asks, “ What would be said of 
Lord Rosebery here (in Washington) did he express the strong 
hope that your American relieving force would never reach San 
Antonio? And yet this is what Mr. Bryan has said about Lady- 
smith during the past day or two.” 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE EUROPEAN POWERS. 


THE recent speeches delivered by Lord Rosebery in the House of 
Lords have created in the country a more profound impression than 
the utterances of any public man since the outbreak of the war. 
The circumstances of his position, the fact that he has filled the 
highest office in the State, and that he was a successful Foreign 
Minister at a time when he had to encounter exceptional difficulties, 
rendered all the greater by the apathy of the country and the peril- 
ous ignorance of European affairs which was the distinguishing 
mark of many of his leading colleagues, lend exceptional authority 
to his warnings and counsels. Anyone acquainted with European 
politics and with the real aims of Continental statesmen, will 
not be inclined to assert that Lord Rosebery exaggerated the 
gravity of the crisis in which England now stands. The large 
number of persons who are not habitual observers of the move- 
ment of opinion in Europe, but who have a general view that 
England is surrounded by envious and hostile neighbours, have 
observed that some of the most serious and weighty of his argu- 
ments are corroborated by admissions and statements which have 
fallen from the lips of more than one responsible Minister of 
the Crown. Everyone knows that at the present moment the 
country is almost denuded of troops; almost every available man 
and gun has been sent to South Africa, or is about to be conveyed 
there. Most men realize that it is at least possible that an attempt 
at interference with the policy of England in South Africa, and 
with the settlement which her interests in that region demand, 
may be made by a combination of European Powers. That any such 
interference should be resisted at all risks and hazards, and with 
the utmost firmness, is the settled conviction of nine out of every 
ten men, who desire that England should maintain her position 
amongst the nations of the earth and carry on her Imperial 
mission. How this interference is to be resisted, or how it is to be 
effectually prevented, is the pressing question of the hour. 

There are only two possible ways by which the danger may 
be averted, for I can hardly consider the advice that England 
should practically withdraw from her position in South Africa, and 
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conclude a peace which would preserve the practical independence 
of the two South African Republics, as one that can be followed. 
Such a course would obviously lead to consequences so far-reaching 
in mischief, that the deplorable results which were the outcome of 
the disgraceful arrangements of 1881 and the feeble concessions of 
1884 would be insignificant in comparison. It seems most un- 
likely that it would be tolerated by the country, and it is hardly 
within the domain of practical politics. But if that advice has 
no chance of being listened to, Great Britain must be prepared, in 
order to resist international pressure, either to enter into alliances 
of various kinds, or to follow the more manly policy, and the one 
which will surely commend itself to the political instinct of the 
nation, of preserving complete independence of action, and so 
arming as to be able to maintain that independence against the 
world. 

The days during which it might have been possible to obtain 
alliances on the Continent, which would have stood the strain of 
reverse or of incompatibility of interests, are past. I am inclined 
to doubt whether they ever were really present. History teaches 
us the lightness and ease with which nations abandon allies if they 
can thereby serve their own immediate interests. The Peace of 
Basel and the arrangement of Tilsit, will at once occur to the minds 
of everyone. The latter, especially, is a striking instance in point. 
On the 26th April, 1807, Russia and Prussia concluded the Con- 
vention of Bartenstein. The high contracting parties solemnly 
agreed that neither would lay down their arms tili the power of 
Napoleon was broken in Germany, and the French driven across 
the Rhine. A few short weeks passed over, and on the 14th of 
June, the anniversary of Marengo, Napoleon won Friedland. The 
Emperor Alexander of Russia immediately lost heart, and com- 
pletely sacrificed the interests of his ally, for whom he did not even 
stipulate respectful consideration. The real, or supposed interests 
of a country must be considered, as the forces which will determine 
its action when real pressure is brought to bear. And from this it 
follows, that no nation can ever hold a great position in the world 
except by its own energy and its capacity for war. It can never 
reckon on assistance in an hour of difficulty or danger from the 
magnanimity and goodwill of its neighbours, nor has it any pro- 
tection for riches or possessions, except its fighting strength. The 
law of antagonism is as universal in politics as it is in Nature. If, 
then, a statesman contemplates an alliance with a foreign 
country, his first consideration should be, what interest the 
country in question has to form such an alliance, and how far 
that alliance would stand the strain of adverse circumstances, 
At the present moment, it is hard to see what interest any Con- 
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tinental State, except Italy, has to conclude an alliance with 
England, though it is easy to imagine a state of things arising, 
should England take efficient steps to organize her military 
resources, which would soon force Germany, and, perhaps, other 
Powers as well, to seek her goodwill, and even make sacrifices 
to obtain it. 

I have always myself held that a good understanding between 
Germany and England is desirable in the interests of both countries ; 
but I am firmly convinced that this will never be brought about 
by pursuing the lines of policy in regard to Germany which have 
been followed by successive Governments in England for some 
years. There is no country in the world where so much hostile 
feeling exists to England as in Germany, and wherever Germans 
have been gathered together in any part of the world the news of 
what they describe with the exaggeration of hatred and envy as 
English disasters in South Africa, has been hailed with uproarious 
satisfaction. 

It is now almost forty years since I first began to follow 
German politics. The interest which caused me to watch the 
phases of the dramatic and heroic struggle for the reconstruc- 
tion of Germany and the closer union of the different German 
States became, if possible, greater after the new German Empire 
was called into existence. This bas always seemed to me to be the 
most portentous political fact of the second half of the nineteenth 
century. For this reason, I have endeavoured to follow the move- 
ment of German opinion with special care, and long and intimate 
acquaintance with many of the leading statesmen, men of letters, 
historians, and trusted national leaders of the German people, has 
given me some facilities for doing so. I deeply regret to say that 
ever since I can remember, this opinion has been growing steadily 
more and more hostile to Great Britain, and it has not become less 
so by such arrangements as the cession of Heligoland, or conven- 
tions such as have been entered into dealing with territories in 
Africa or places like Samoa. I do not desire to criticize these 
arrangements in detail. It is not important for my argument that 
Ishould do so, I merely wish to insist upon the fact that not only 
have they done nothing to promote the growth of friendly feeling 
in Germany towards England, but, on the contrary, they have been 
interpreted in the former country as indications of nervousness 
and weakness on the part of the latter. They have tended to 
produce contempt; and if it is desired to gain the respect of Ger- 
many, it is a matter of prime necessity to make it quite clear that, 
for the purpose of modifying German hostile feeling, England is 
not prepared, under any circumstances, to pay blackmail. 

The present Duc de Broglie, in his exceedingly interesting work, 
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Fréderic Il. et Marie Thér2sc, points out to those who desire to 
understand Bismarck and the German policy of the present day, to 
which he has given an abiding direction, the advisability of closely 
studying the life and times of Frederic the Great. The historian 
Treitschke, in one of the most brilliant of his writings, insists 
on the same doctrine. Anyone who grasps this truth and acts on 
it will find the source of the hostile feeling to England which is 
now so wide and deep from one end of Germany to the other. 
It arose in Prussia, in the days of Freleric the Great, and 
it has grown and become strong with the growth and strength of 
Prussia, It originated after the resignation of Lord Chatham, or 
as he then was, Mr. Pitt, in 1761, and the consequent abandonment 
in 1762 of Frederic the Great, during the Seven Years’ War. The 
treachery of Lord Bute, in intriguing with the enemies of Frederic, 
then the close ally of England, and especially his disgraceful 
correspondence with Choiseul, has not received from English 
historians anything like the attention it deserves. Nevertheless, 
it has had the most abiding results. The great King himself 
never forgave it. When England afterwards got into serious 
difficulties, when she had trouble in America, and her 
position as a Great Power was seriously threatened by the 
Franco-Spanish alliance, he remembered it to her cost. He 
advised his countrymen to be always most cautious and circum- 
spect in dealing with England. His brother, Prince Henry, who 
differed froin him on so many points, agreed in this, and became 
the representative of an Anti-English policy till his death in 1802. 
After him, Prince Hatzfeld and Field-Marshal Kalckreuth took 
up the tale. An Anti-English Party existed in Prussia throughout 
the whole struggle with Napoleon. During the Congress of Vienna, 
Anti-English ideas found expression in the bitter sayings of 
Freiherr von Stein, and later on in the writings .nd letters of such 
distinguished men as Gneisenau, Grolman, and Clausewitz, who, 
in their turn, passed on the tradition of animosity and distrust of 
England to men like Treitschke, Mommsen, Haiisser, and Bernhardi | 
to statesmen like Bismarck, and soldiers like Moltke and 
Goeben. The settled foreign policy of Prussia may be clearly seen 
in the letters of Bismarck during the Crimean War. There was at 
that time a group of men in Berlin, comprising among others such 
influential persons as Count Goltz, Count Pourtales, Bethman- 
Holweg, and Mathis. This group was in favour of an English 
alliance, and their organ in the Press, the Prewssische Wochenbiatt, 
published very able articles in this sense. Bismarck was then 
Prussian Minister to the Bund at Frankfort, and from thence he 
wrote to Manteuffel, who was Prime Minister of Frederic William IV., 
a number of letters which have been published by Poschinger, and 
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are worth very careful study. They are directed against entering 
into an alliance with England, and urge in the strongest way the 
policy of keeping on intimate terms with Russia. This policy he 
always adhered to when he himself became Prime Minister. He 
was confirmed in it by the attitude of England in the question of 
the neutrality of the Baltic, in that of the Elbe Duchies, and still 
more by her conduct during the Franco-German War. At the very 
outset of that war, Lord Lyons, the English Ambassador in Paris, 
was most unfortunate in the language he held to the French 
Government. He assured the Duc de Grammont after the with- 
drawal of the candidature of Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern, and 
when it became clear that the French were about to take the 
initiative in commencing hosilities, that they might always count 
on the goodwill of England whether they went to war or not. This 
language was never repudiated either by Lord Granville or Mr. 
Gladstone. But this was not all. During the last days of the war 
the Germans discovered that French levies opposed to them in the 
West were armed with weapons from English arsenals. The 
defence of the Gladstonian Administration was that the weapons 
were sold to private purchasers, and not to the French Govern- 
ment of the day. This was, no doubt, true, but it was, to say the 
least unfortunate, that the English authorities did not refrain from 
selling these weapons while the war was raging. I know, asa matter 
of fact, that Moltke never could be persuaded to the day of his 
death that the Administration of which Mr. Gladstone was the 
head was not culpably negligent in the matter, and wilfully 
assisted French resistance to the German armies. Bismarck 
thought so too, and from that time he became firmer, if possible, 
than before in his Anti-English policy. Friction between the 
English and German Governments was constantly recurring, and 
it was largely owing to the ability, tact, and influence of, the late 
Lord Ampthill that very critical complications did not arise, 
especially after Mr. Gladstone’s second accession to. power in 1880. 
The suspicion with which Bismarck regarded England, particularly 
during the time of Mr. Gladstone’s influence, drove him to make 
friendship with Russia the corner-stone of his system. He adhered 
to this policy even after he formed the Triple Alliance, and it was 
partly in consequence of a secret treaty with Russia, in which the 
interests of his ally, Austria, were, to say the least of it, not 
carefully considered, and which he kept secret even from his own 
Sovereign, that he was driven from office. The policy of Bismarck 
as regards Russia and England, with the exception of the time 
during which Count Caprivi was Chancellor of the Empire, has 
been, in the main adopted by those in charge of the affairs of 
Germany. The real reason why it is so persistently followed is that 
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German statesmen realize the necessity and wisdom of keeping on 
good terms with Russia, because of her military power and the 
strategical advantages which the condition of the eastern frontier of 
Prussia would confer upon the Russian Army in case of war. It is 
the dangers which Germany fears a war with Russia would entail 
that make her anxious to cultivate Russia’s goodwill. If England 
by the adoption of a settled policy, could be as dangerous to 
Germany as Russia, the whole attitude of Germany would instantly 
change towards her, and the greatest efforts would be made to secure 
her friendship. 

It is quite childish to imagine that persons in the highest 
authority in Germany are not largely responsible for the hostility 
to England which is shown throughout the German Empire. We 
all know how Prince Bismarck managed the Press, and every 
one moderately well informed about German matters is perfectly 
aware that many newspapers in every part of the Empire are 
directly or indirectly inspired by Government. There are prints, 
moreover, not published in Germany, which have made themselves 
remarkable by the most preposterous and venomous calumnies 
against England, to whose attacks mén in high positions of respon- 
sibility in the Empire are not strangers. I do not say that the 
German Foreign Office is directly responsible for abuse of the 
baser sort which is continually heaped on England. The Frank- 
furter Generalanzeiger, which has exposed with much courage 
the degradation and mendacity of so large a section of the German 
Press, has shown how the absurd calumnies are invented, which 
prints like the Miinchener Neuste Nachrichten, for instance, pub- 
lish to flatter the prevailing Anglophobia. But in Munich every- 
one knows that the Neuste Nachrichten takes its tone from the 
Prussian Legation in the Bavarian capital. It is then impossible 
to believe that the attitude it assumes of truculent hostility to 
England is displeasing to authorities in Berlin. The question now 
arises, what is the meaning of all this underhand action, and what 
does the German Government expect to gain by it? There are 
various motives. One may be discovered in the history of Prussian 
relations with Holland. Those who have followed with care German 
political literature, or who happen to have been at all intimate with 
German politicians, can hardly have failed to observe that the idea 
of obtaining a firm footing on the shores of the North Sea has been 
present to the minds of political thinkers in Germany for genera- 
tions. The settlement at the Congress of Vienna, with respect to 
the north-east frontier of Holland, was a bitter disappointment to 
the Prussian National Party of that day. Men like Gneisenau and 
Grolman imagined that the German cause had been seriously in- 
injured. Blucher was thinking of Holland when, after Waterloo, 
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he proposed the famous toast, “ Mégen die Federn der Diplomaten 
nicht verderben was das Schwert der Vilker mit so grossen Anstren- 
gungenerrungen.” There is, of course, at present no desire to make 
Holland a State of the Germanic Confederation. But the idea 
of obtaining concessions as regards customs to be followed as 
time goes on by a regular Customs Union, and then ultimately by 
a Naval Convention, which would practically destroy the indepen- 
dence of Holland, is certainly widely entertained in influential 
circles in Germany. This is one reason why sympathy with the 
Boers and hostility to England is encouraged by persons in high 
places. When Holland is brought within the sphere of German 
influence it is hoped that Germany may obtain a considerable 
position in the Malay Archipelago, and perhaps also at the Cape, 
should England be so fatuous as not to secure now real and un- 
disputed supremacy in South Africa. Another obvious reason 
why the German authorities encourage hostility to England is the 
desire to obtain a more powerful Navy. The Kaiser well under- 
stands the truth of the old French proverb, “Qui mer a terre.” 
He aspires to do for the Navy what his grandfather did for the 
Army. But the true reason why an increase of the Navy is sup- 
ported by Ministers and politicians is to prepare for a struggle 
with England. This has been almost openly avowed by Admiral 
Tierpitz, who presented the Imperial proposals to the Reichstag. 
The Ministerial statement shows how steadily the conviction is 
growing that England is the country which Germany should endea- 
vour to overthrow. And the more ignorant Germans are becoming 
persuaded that our position in the world is undeserved, artificial, 
and cannot be maintained if seriously threatened. This view has 
been fostered for many years past by the most brilliant writers in 
essays and articles, and by leading journals and periodicals, which, 
in their turn, shape the policy of the cheap newspaper, which is 
the gospel of the village inn. 

I have dwelt at this length on German hostility towards England 
because I conceive that it has a great deal to say to the general 
ill-feeling towards England which prevails on the Continent. 

The attitude of France has been undoubtedly influenced by the 
manipulation by Germany of the French Press. Some years ago 
the pressing question in the mind of almost every Frenchman was 
how Alsace and Lorraine were to be recovered. Now, everything 
is changed, and there is no disguising the fact that at the bottom 
of French feeling there lies a rankling and implacable hatred 
toward England. This has been the work mainly of newspapers, 
influenced and guided by Germany. Of all French papers the 
Petit Journal has far the largest circulation. Every fairly- 
informed man knows how it ‘is influenced. It receives, perhaps, 
no direct support from Germany. It is conducted mainly in 
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the interests of another Power. It suits, however, German policy 
in that it strives to form an anti-English frame of mind. There 
are other French papers with a large circulation who are guided 
by Germany sometimes quite unconsciously to themselves in 
their attacks on England. In Russia the Petersburger Zeitung, 
an organ believed to be subsidized by the German Foreign Office, 
has been incessant in its endeavour to provoke hostility between 
England and Russia, and German agents have been careful to 
represent to Russian statesmen that if England is friendly to 
the development of German interests in Asia Minor it is with a 
view of producing friction between the Russian and the German 
Empire. There is but one method by which this policy of 
Germany can be checked, and that is by bringing home to the 
minds of the Germans that its consequences may be serious. 

It is well that we should realize what Germany has to lose in a 
conflict with England. It must be steadily kept in view that 
Germany has become a great industrial nation since the Empire 
was formed. The development of German shipping has been 
marvellous. Her Mercantile Marine cannot, indeed, be compared 
to the English in size, but it is now greater than that of France or 
of the United States. In 1871 the foreign trade of Germany was 
about 250 millions sterling. It is now 500 millions sterling. Of 
this, 350 millions are conveyed by sea. In the event of a war with 
England this sea-borne commerce would be ruined. Besides this, 
there is a further consideration to be remembered. Between 1882 
and 1895 the population of Germany increased from 45,220,000 to 
51,770,000. The population is increasing at the rate of 800,000 
persons a year; and at the next Census the population of the 
Empire will be something like 60,000,000. The emigration 
from the Empire, which, a quarter of a century ago, was about 
200,000 people, fell last year to 20,000. The decrease of emi- 
gration and the positive increase of the population has been also 
attended by a diminution of the number of persons who are 
engaged in agriculture. Between 1882 and 1895 the total number 
of persons engaged in agricultural pursuits fell from 19,225,000 to 
18,501,000. On the other hand, the number of persons depen- 
dent on trade with countries beyond the sea has increased from 
16,000,000 to 20,000,000. In the middle of the seventies Germany 
exported corn, meal, and other articles to Scandinavia, Switzer- 
land, France, and England. She now imports all these, and as 
Herr v. Brandt has shown, the most valuable portion of German 
trade is with the British Empire, and its development is at 
least partly owing to English commercial policy. Such facts 
surely indicate the very dangerous position which Germany 
would be in if England chose to make her power felt. Germany 
would have either to give way or to risk a war which would 
3* 
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produce so much suffering to large numbers of her people as 
would surely strengthen the already formidable elements of dis- 
order. What these elements are we may easily discover by ob- 
serving the political groups in the Reichstag. There are in it no 
less than fourteen distinct political groups. The largest of these 
is the Centre, or so-called Catholic Party. This was formed in 
the year 1870, mainly by men whose motives were actuated by 
a personal dislike to Bismarck. The Party, on its formation, under 
their influence assumed an attitude of acute hostility to the . 
Chancellor. Bismarck, partly in consequence of personal irritation 
and partly persuaded by leading Liberals, rushed into a war not 
merely with this Party but with Catholicism in Germany. The 
result was greatly to strengthen the power of the Centre. The 
Particularists, the Ultra-Conservatives in Bavaria, Baden, and 
Wiirtemburg, and Radicals at various places all over the country, 
gathered round this Party, and took advantage of ecclesiastical 
organization in electioneering struggles, hoping, under the cloak 
of religion, to further their political aims. The present Centre 
is 105 in number. It would not be true to say that all these 
are hostile to the existence of the German Empire, and desire 
its destruction ; but some of them undoubtedly do so, and take no 
pains te conceal their wishes. After the Centre, the most impor- 
tant, though not the most numerous group of the Diet, is the 
Sccial Democratic Party. This Party is the outcome of two 
distinct ideas, one represented by Lassalle, the Schweitzer, and 
the other by Marx, Liebknecht, and Bebel. It was formed in 
1875. One of the most remarkable circumstances in the political 
life of Germany, and which must give pause to every reflecting 
man, is the growth of this Party, which is openly hostile to the 
very existence of the Empire. In the General Election of 1878, 
437,000 votes were cast for it. In the last Election 2,125,000 
electors voted for its candidates, and it secured some fifty-six 
seats in the Reichstag. The Reichstag is a Chamber of 397 
members. And if it is closely looked into it will be found, that 
if we add to the members of the Centre, the Social Democrats, 
the Poles, and Deputies representing other discontented interests, 
more than one half of the members of the Reichstag are strongly 
disaffected to the existing institutions of the country. Surely a 
most grave state of things should Germany be overtaken by any 
serious misfortune. 

There is no doubt that the growth of the Social Democratic 
Party is the result of narrow administrative measures. The chief 
grievance of Prussian workmen, for instance, is the Prussian Law 
of Association. Societies which occupy themselves with politics 
are illegal; but it is not easy to obtain an exact definition of what 
constitutes political matter. Laws for the regulation of the length 
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of the working day; the question of the employment of women 
and children in onerous kinds of labour; protective duties, are all 
questions which may be considered political or not as it pleases 
the heads of the police. In practice, associations of employers 
or of owners of property are always allowed to exist. Associations 
of workmen, formed with a view to promote the interests of their 
class, are rigorously suppressed. Nay, more, although workmen 
are prevented from combining, certain employers, on the other 
hand, are not only allowed and encouraged, but forced to do so, 
There is, moreover, a wide-spread feeling especially in the north, 
and not by any means confined to the working classes, thai the 
administration of justice is not impartial on any question in which 
Government or public authority may be interested. The result is 
to inspire the workmen throughout the Empire with a conviction 
that the whole force of public authority is against them. Hence, 
there is no feeling of attachment to or respect for the Institutions 
of the country such as we are accustomed to in England, and the 
serious suffering which would result from war with England would 
infallibly set loose forces of revolution and of disintegration which 
would shake the whole fabric of the Empire, even if they did not 
bring it topsy-turvy down. 

We may, I think, take it as a certainty that no combination 
will be formed against England unless Germany joins it ; and it 
is fairly certain that Germany will not do so if she thinks that 
England will resist any interference in South Africa by force of 
arms. 

We could not do better than remember the conduct of Lord 
Chatham, when he had to face a somewhat similar difficulty. 
During the Seven Years’ War, when on one occasion negotiations 
for peace with France were going on, Bussy, the French envoy, 
pressed on Lord Chatham, who was still the Great Commoner, 
proposals of intervention in the controversy between England and 
Spain. Lord Chatham told him plainly that the Government of 
the King of England would not suffer the disputes with Spain to 
be blended in any manner whatever in negotiations between ‘Eng- 
land and France. Bussy continued arguing, and at last, Chatham, | 
in answer to his pleadings and veiled threats, replied, “ Time enough 
to treat of all that, sir, when the Tower of London is taken sword 
inhand.” If European Powers at the present moment were certain 
that a similar answer would be given to any combination proposing 
to interfere with the march of events in South Africa, nothing is 
more certain than that no attempt at interference would be made, 

In order that England should take up such an attitude as her 
position and interests demand, it is requisite that she should be 
ready to put out her whole maritime strength at a given moment, 
and also that she should show vigorous intention to create an 
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adequate Army. She must definitely make up her mind to form 
a military force thoroughly efficient, and likely to fulfil the boast 
that Wellington made with reference to the Army he parted from 
at the end of the Peninsular War, “ that it could go anywhere and 
do anything.” Notwithstanding the undoubted superiority of our 
Navy, it is clear that it will not be able by itself to repel the 
aggressive movements of great Military Powers. It will be simply 
impossible for this country to protect her interests and to beat 
off attacks on her continental possessions in Asia and Africa, 
if she continues to rely on her Fleets alone. The experience of 
the last three months must make that truth evident to all persons 
in England not blinded by prejudice and cant, as it has long been 
clear to every Continental writer on international politics of any 
eminence whatever. It is not necessary to enter at the moment 
into discussion as to whether or not a system of compulsory 
military service of some. sort should be introduced into this 
country. What is wanted isa National Army. If the obligation 
of military service should be necessary to secure this, it will come 
in time, unless England ceases to be a Great Power. The practical 
measure, for the moment, would be for the Government to take 
efficient steps to organize the Militia into a number of divisions 
fit for the field, to form the men who serve in the ranks into 
thoroughly efficient soldiers, and then do the same with the 
Volunteers. The military forces of the nation should be raised 
to something like the standard of the Prussian Army in 1866. 
Besides the troops who have to be kept in India, in Egypt, and 
the Mediterranean, there should always be a force of at least 
200,000 men able to leave this country at a moment’s notice, and, 
without disorganizing regiments or divisions, go to any part of the 
world; and an adequate permanent Transport Service should be 
ready to carry them. To organize such a force in England 
would be a far easier work than that done by Scharnhorst for 
Prussia in the early days of the century, and which has been 
admittedly the means of placing that country in the proud 
position she afterwards won, and which, I may add, is now partly 
the cause of the commercial prosperity of Germany. 

The situation appears to be as follows: It seems likely that 
when occasion serves the Afrikander Bond will urge the Imperial 
Government to come to terms with the two South African Repub- 
lics by offering to acknowledge their independence as Sovereign 
States on condition they disarm. This suggestion is sure to be 
accompanied by a menace more or less veiled, that should it be 
rejected by Her Majesty’s Government the Cape Dutch will 
renounce their allegiance to the Queen. It is superfluous to point 
out that the acceptance of such a proposal by England would 
mean the loss of the whole of South Africa at no distant date. So 
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base a betrayal, moreover, of the cause for which our fellow-subjects 
beyond the seas have drawn their swords would raise a storm of 
indignation in our Self-Governing Colonies so violent and enduring 
that it would shake the fabric of the British Empire. This is well 
understood from one end of Europe to the other, and hence the 
enemies of England will do all they can to cajole or frighten the 
English Government to be magnanimous in victory. Continental 
Governments will contrive that pressure will be brought to bear on 
them by their own subjects to excuse their action in offering this 
advice, and more than one.Continental Power would be glad to have 
a safe opportunity under the mask of friendship to deal a deadly 
blow at Great Britain. England cannot count on the friendship 
of any European Power, except Italy. The main interest of that 
country is certainly, at the present moment, to preserve the condi- 
tions of political power in the Mediterranean. If the English 
supremacy in that sea were to pass away, it would, of necessity, be 
replaced by that of France; and every Italian very well knows 
that there is hardly any question on which Frenchmen, of all 
parties, are more agreed upon than in dislike to the unity of 
Italy. Hence, Italy may always be counted on as a possible ally of 
England, notwithstanding that she has legitimate grounds for com- 
plaint at the studied accord of England with France in such 
questions as Morocco, Tunis, and Siam. The interests which are 
common to Italy and England are not likely to be forgotten so long 
as the destinies of the former country are in the hands of 
Visconti Venosta, who is the last living friend of Cavour, a man 
for whom the founder of Italian unity had a most particular regard 
and respect, and who has, in his turn, always held firmly to the 
policy of the greatest statesman of the second half of the nine- 
teenth century. As regards the other Great Powers, there is 
nothing to expect from them. They will take every opportunity 
to thwart and damage England. They are jealous of her pros- 
perity, and especially of the law-abiding and, at the same tiie, 
liberty-loving character of the nation. They look with envious 
eyes on the homogeneity of our people and on the solidity of our 
State. And they are rendered more malicious when they think of 
their own rickety internal condition. Should they attempt to 
interfere in South Africa the more clearly they are made to 
understand that their advice, however disinterested they may re- 
present it to be, will not be listened to, the less likely they are to 
press it. Firmmness now is the only way to avert dangerous com- 
plications or ruinous humiliation. The plain course for England to 
adopt is to knit together more firmly those rising and vigorous 
young nations, which we call Self-Governing Colonies, to hold out 
the hand of friendship to Italy, and to stand to arms. 

ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT, 
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By the practically unanimous consent of all persons and parties, 
the War Office is to be entrusted with very large funds and great 
additional powers, for the purpose of meeting the emergency which 
has arisen as a result of the war in South Africa. As regards the 
wisdom and efficacy of the temporary part of the programme 
submitted by the War Office, there may be, and indeed are, various 
opinions. There are some who think the proposals inadequate. 
There are others who believe that they will not produce the cal- 
culated results in a sufficiently short time, or within any measurable 
time. But be they bad or good, no one dreams of thwarting the 
official plan. We must do what we can while we can, in the 
devout hope that we shall be given sufficient time to strengthen 
the dyke before the threatened flood rises and tests the solidity. 

But it would be a grave mistake if, in the inevitable hurry of the 
moment, the country allowed any steps to be taken which involved 
permanent measures. Such steps should only be taken after 
careful examination and full debate. If new battalions are required, 
the country is not unwilling to grant them. If extra pay be 
needed, the money will not be grudged. If fresh demands are 
made upon the goodwill and patriotism of the Auxiliary Forces, 
those demands will be readily met ; but the greater the contribution, 
the greater is the need for some reasonable guarantee that the fruit 
of so much sacrifice shall not be squandered and made of no avail. 
It is the War Office which will have to administer the new 
system. It is the War Office which will have to spend the increased 
funds. It is natural and reasonable, therefore, to ask how far we 
are justified in trusting vast responsibilities and enormous sums to 
this particular organization. 

To many of those who, for years past, have studied the work of the 
War Office, who have made themselves acquainted with the system 
on which it works, and who have seen the results which it produces, 
the case against entrusting further powers or further funds to it 
seems absolutely conclusive. The general public, however, naturally 
takes a different view. The public, during the last twenty years, 
has fairly enough assumed that an institution for the maintenance 
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of which they pay so much, and to which they trust unlimited 
funds, must be doing good service to the country. It is, probably, 
not an exaggeration to say that of late this pleasant presump- 
tion has been shaken, and that the certainty of a few 
has now become the belief of many. The events which have 
taken place in South Africa have strengthened the growing feeling 
of discontent against the War Office, and, if the country be wise 
enough to learn a lesson from those events, the misfortunés which 
have overtaken us in the early period of the war, may yet prove 
to be of the greatest possible service. 

It is wise, however, not to be too sanguine. Success in the field 
will, doubtless, obliterate the memory of many failures, and the 
public will probably be ready to condone the errors of the War 
Office, out of consideration for the valour of our soldiers. More- 
over, the War Office itself will certainly fight hard for its own 
hand, and for the system to which it is devoted. Many years of 
immunity have taught it how easy it is to stave off public enquiry 
by a judicious mixture of bluff, promises, Royal Commissions, and 
dogged obstinacy. All these expedients will be tried now. Fore- 
warned is forearmed. It is well to anticipate, as far as possible, 
the line of defence which will be taken up. 

Already there are signs that when our present troubles are over, 
we shall be met by the hardy statement that after all the per- 
formance of the War Office, so far from being open to criticism, is 
an extraordinary example of forethought, good organization, and 
good management. Already there are friends of the institution 
who declare that what has astonished them most has been the 
brilliant success of the Department. This is a myth which may 
become very dangerous if it be allowed to take its place as actual 
history. The fact that the War Office should have been able to 
raise and equip any men at all, seems to have produced a very 
favourable impression upon some observers. But even the bitterest 
critic of the system has never taken the view which such an 
opinion presupposes. That, with the whole Exchequer of the 
United Kingdom behind it, the War Office could not produce a 
certain number of men, would be a grotesque hypothesis. The 
contention has been of another kind. It has been contended that, 
despite the vast sums of money voted by Parliament, the War 
Office could not produce an adequate number of men in an 
emergency ; that the organization necessary to make the best use 
of such men as were available was not in existence; that the pro- 
portion of men available to men who were useless was insignificant 
and that the first result of war would be to compel the adoption of 
emergency measures, which must necessarily be ill-executed under 
the stress of haste. What was anticipated has proved correct, 
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We have learnt a lesson, and are now given an opportunity of 
profiting by it, because the war in which we have been engaged 
has been one of which we could take as much, or as little, as we 
chose, and in which no threat was made, or could be made, against 
any part of the Empire outside the immediate limits of the theatre 
of war. 

Before proceeding to demonstrate the accuracy of these state- 
ments, it will be well to admit frankly that some portions of the 
work done by the War Department have been very well done, and 
are calculated to excite our admiration and to compel our praise. It 
would, indeed, be absurd to imagine that it could be otherwise. 
However bad the system under which they may work may be, 
British officers in the face of an emergency will accomplish wonders, 
and their efforts, made effective by the valour of our soldiers in the 
field, will always go a long way to redeem the errors of a system for 
which the officers themselves are in no way responsible. 

It cannot be denied that the transportation of nearly 150,000 
men to South Africa has struck the imagination of the public, and 
the feat is one of which the country may indeed be proud. It 
would be most ungracious to be stinting in praise of those who are 
responsible for this remarkable accomplishment. It is well, how- 
ever, to give honour where honour is due. To say that the War 
Office is in any way responsible for the fact of our possessing an 
incomparable Mercantile Marine would be a very serious exaggera- 
tion; nor must it be forgotten that the whole of the transport 
arrangements have been in the hands of the Royal Navy, whose 
competence in this and every other matter no one has ever doubted. 
The War Office contribution to the business has hardly been so 
satisfactory, for it appears that while the Admiralty applied in 
time for permission to charter and fit out transports, this 
permission was refused by the War Office; and to this refusal 
any delays in the transport service must be attributed. Again, 
it must be remembered that although the transportation of men 
and stores for a distance of 7,000 miles seems a remarkable per- 
formance, there is, in fact, no easier method of transporting men 
and stores than by sea. The matter of distance, save in the case 
of horses, is unimportant; a ship will travel 7,000 miles as easily 
as seventy. Many vessels can start at the same time, the line is 
never encumbered, for the sea is open, and the only serious diffi- 
culty is at the point of disembarkation. It was far harder to send 
1,000 tons of stores from Spandau to Pont-i-Mousson during the 
Franco-German War than it was to send the same amount from 
Southampton to Cape Town. As we all know, land transport was 
almost wholly wanting at the commencement of the war, and until 
the last few weeks the immense consignments carried by the 
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transports were not moved, and could not be moved, twenty miles 
beyond the rail-head in any direction. It is well, however, to give 
praise where praise can fairly be bestowed, and no doubt the rapid 
transmission of a very large quantity of men and stores has been 
a creditable accomplishment. Indeed, the Supply Depariinent has 
greatly distinguished itself, though an important exception must 
be made in respect to some classes of stores, in which there has 
been a lamentable deficiency. Ammunition for the Artillery and 
for small arms, some portion of the regimental equipment, and of 
the matériel required by the Royal Engineers, have fallen lament- 
ably short; and a full enquiry should be made into the nature and 
extent of the shortage.* 

I have spoken of those matters which deserve commendation. 
We must now turn our attention to those much more numerous 
points, with respect to which no such favourable judgment can be 
formed. Sir Ralph Knox told the public some time ago that he 
could hardly contain his emotions of joy and pride when he con- 
templated the extraordinary success of the Department of which 
he is so important a member. There is some reason to believe 
that, whatever may be Sir Ralph Knox’s views, the public at large 
is not carried away by the sublime spectacle presented by the War 
Department. There seems much reason to believe that the nation 
is justified in withholding the laurel wreath from the heroes of Pall 
Mall, until their claims have been subjected to some more valuable 
test than the measure of appreciation which those gentlemen have 
publicly announced is their due. 

As an aid to the public in coming to a final conclusion it may be 
useful to give a brief summary of the controversy which for some 
years past has prevailed between the War Office, its represensatives 
in Parliament and in the Press on the one hand ; and that small, but 
unhappily growing body of individuals who have ventured to criti- 
cize the methods adopted by the War Office, and to condemn the 
results which those methods produced, on the other. The present 
writer has no commission to speak for anyone but himself; but in 
presenting to the reader a summary of some of the charges which 
from time to time have been made against the War Office sys'em, 
he believes that he is fairly stating the points, and that he can 
produce ample evidence that the charges now repeated are those 
which have over and over again been made by “ the critics,” and 
for making which they have been regularly and systematically 
lectured, contradicted, and officially “ snubbed.” 

“The Critics” have made many charges with regard to matters 


* It is one of the absurd practices of the War Office not to keep “ reserve 
stores.” Such has been the practice in the past, and such, therefore, is the 
practice now. 
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of principle and matters of detail. It is not possible to repeat the 
half of them here, but upon the following nine heads there is 
general agreement, and they have therefore been selected to point 
the moral which it is now desired to enforce. 

The critics have said :— 

1. That the condition of things described in the Report of the Duke of 
Devonshire’s Commission still eaists, and that it is still true that “ there is no 
sufficient provision made by either service for the wants of the other, and that 
no combined plan of operation for the defence of the Empire in any given 
contingency has ever been worked out or decided upon.” 

2. That our military organization was not suited to the needs of the Nation, 
and that when put to the test it would fail to do those things which might 
reasonably be demanded of it. 

3. That owing to the faulty system adopted no efficient body of men could 
be despatched from this country in an emergency without either destroying the 
whole regimental system at home or calling up the Reserves. 

4, That the Reserve, when called up, would prove to be not a Reserve at all, 
but that the Reservists would take the place of the men actually serving, and 
to such an extent that in order to send an army into the field the whole 
organized military resources of the country would be exhausted. 

5. That in maintaining a large force of Militia and Volunteers at home, 
without any of the organization or equipment necessary to transform a crowd 
into an army, the War Office was squandering the public money, trifling 
with the Nation, and exposing the country to the gravest dangers. 

6. That the supply of Artillery, both Horse and Field, was totally in- 
adequate, and that the guns for both these branches, and also those assigned 


to the Garrison Artillery, were insufficient in numbers and, in some important . 


respects, unsatisfactory in quality. 

7. That the absence of any proper training of field officers at home would 
be certain to lead to disaster in war. 

8, That the absence of any organized Staff during peace time would prove 
a disadvantage in time of war. 

9. And lastly (omitting many smaller points), that the War Office would 
be compelled, under the stress of war, to attempt to do in the face of the 
enemy all those things which it had refused to do in time of peace, and which 
it had declared to be unnecessary or undesirable. 

It is worth while examining these statements seriatim. The 
examination will not fail to demonstrate the fact that every one 
of the charges brought, and of the anticipations expressed by those 
who were dissatisfied with the methods of the War Office, had 
been proved and justified up to the hilt, by the events which have 
taken place. 

“ The condition of things described in the Report of the Duke of Devonshire's 
Commission still exists.” “ No sufficient provision has been made by either 
Service for the wants of the other, no combined plan of operation for the 
defence of the Empire in any given contingency has ever been worked out or 
decided upon.” 
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That such is the case, is apparent upon the face of things. 
‘There has, indeed, been co-operation between the two Services, but 
does any human being believe that the utilization of the Naval 
guns for the relief of the Army, the annexation of the Naval 
ammunition for the land forces, the denuding of our war-vessels 
till their complements were reduced in some cases to a party of 
stokers and a handful of Marine servants, were measures taken in 
the execution of any plan whatever. They were simply steps taken 
in an emergency, steps most detrimental to the efficiency of the 
Navy, and which would have been impossible in any conceivable 
war other than the one in which we happen to be engaged. 

In one direction an attempt had been made during peace time 
to arrange some kind of co-operation between the Services. The 
work of transporting troops was assigned to the Navy, and the 
arrangements for the chartering and despatch of transports was 
entrusted to a department of the Admiralty. What was the result ? 
In July the Adiniralty applied for permission to arrange for taking 
up and fitting a certain number of transports. The permission 
was refused. Meanwhile, orders had long before been given to the 
troops, the whole of the units of the first Army Corps were under 
orders, their stores and equipment had been prepared for them, 
and they were in consequence ready to go when the order reached 
them. The Transport Department, on the other hand, was for- 
bidden to sign a charter, or order a single fitting till the very eve 
of the departure of the troops. That the naval authorities suc- 
ceeded as they did in overtaking the enormous pressure of work 
thrust upon them, is greatly to their credit, but it is not creditable 
to those in authority that the Admiralty should have been com- 
pelled to do the whole of this important piece of work at the very 
last moment. 

There is, indeed, ample evidence that whatever preparations 
may have been made for carrying into effect a combined plan of 
operation for the defence of the Empire in some given contingency, 
the contingency which we have actually had to meet was not one 
for which any specific provision had been made. This is certain. 
For it is inconceivable that even the Committee of Defence could 
have deliberately formed a plan which involved the withdrawal of 
7,000 men from India at a critical time, which involved the de- 
nuding of almost every Colonial garrison, and which could only be 
carried into effect by requisitioning the aid of the Navy on shore, 
by sending out thousands of men, whose very existence as a com- 
batant force had never been planned or provided for, and by util- 
izing the voluntary services of thousands of Colonists, who neither 
were, nor could have been, counted upon in any scheme existing 
up to the end of last year. The services of every one of: the 
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Colonial contingents have been of enormous value, and are greatly 
appreciated by the people of the United Kingdom ; but it is a mis- 
take to suppose that the presence of these contingents at the front 
formed part of any plan prepared in advance by the War Office, or 
was the result of any previous organization or of any foresight on 
their part. No plan for the defence of the Empire in any given 
contingency included the use of these excellent troops. Happily 
the circumstances of the war gave us breathing time, and the 
energy and goodwill of the Canadian and Australasian Govern- 
ments were successful in creating and forcing upon the War Office 
the contingents which in its extremity it was compelled to 
accept. 

It has been said that the utilization of Indian troops and the 
denuding of the Colonial garrisons could not form part of any 
organized plan. Such a proposition hardly requires proof when 
it is remembered that in the event of war with any Continental 
Power with which we are likely to be engaged, India, so far from 
being able to give up troops, would require at least 20,000 men 
from home, not to reinforce her garrison, but to make it up to war 
strength, independent of reinforcement. It is clear that the illicit 
process of taking nearly 7,000 men from India could not have been 
contemplated as part of a pre-arranged plan. 

Proofs and examples might be almost indefinitely added, but 
enough has been said to show that despite the institution of that 
remarkable body “The Council of Defence,” and despite a great 
deal of fine talk, we are no better off than we were ten years ago, 
and that it is true now, as it was then, that “no sufficient provision 
has been made by either Service for the wants of the other, and 
that no combined plan of operation for the defence of the Empire 
in any given contingency has been worked out or decided upon.” 

“ Our military organization is not suited to the needs of the Nation, and 
when put to the test, will fail to do those things which may reasonably be 
demanded of it.” 

This charge properly forms part of a series which will be dealt 
with at greater length, but it is enough to say that the proof of its 
absolute correctness is now apparent to all men. For twenty years 
past the War Office has had carte blanche to create a military 
organization for the Empire. No one has thwarted it, no one has 
interfered with it. It has had unlimited funds at its disposal; 
every fad which it desired to adopt it has been permitted to adopt, 
and when, as has frequently happened, this fad has proved so 
disastrous in its operation, and has become so publicly discredited, 
that for mere shame it had to be abandoned, the War Office has 
been permitted to drop it without objection, and to replace it by 
another fad, introduced with the saine solemnity and with the same 
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guarantees of efficacy as its condemned predecessor. The War Office 
has been allowed to introduce the six years’ term of service, to curtail 
the period to four and to three years, to extend it to seven or to 
eight, to hustle men into the Reserve before their time, and to recall 
them from it to fill up the battalions in peace. The War Office has 
been permitted to destroy batteries one day, and to come down and 
beg for their restoration the next. It has been allowed to turn 
batteries into ammunition columns, and to turn them back again 
into batteries. In fact, an absolutely free hand has been given to 
it by a too confiding country. And what is the result? The 
country finds itself engaged in a war with two small inland 
Republics, a war which, in the opinion of most people, and certainly 
of the War Office, has been inevitable for the last ten years. 
Before the war has lasted four months, the entire resources of the 
War Office organization have been exhausted. Ministers of the 
Crown have come down in a panic to both Houses, to ask for millions 
of money, tens of thousands of men, and a reconstruction of all the 
schemes which they have for years defended as being essentially 
good and sufficient, and perfectly adapted to the needs of the 
nation. Certainly it is true to say “that our military organization 
is not suited to the needs of the nation, and that, when put to the 
test, it will fail to do those things which may reasonably be 
demanded of it.” It is admitted that it is not adequate or suit- 
able, and its failure stands confessed. 

“ That, owing to the faulty system adopted, no efficient body of men could 
be despatched from this country in an emergency, without either destroying the 
whole regimental system at home or calling up the Reserves.”* 

For some mysterious reason it has always pleased the War Office 
in past years to deny the truth of this statement, though it should 
be noted that quite recently a change has come over the form of the 
official defence. It is now pretended that the inuch-vaunted “ Card- 
well Scheme” always contemplated the use of the Reserve as our 
first line in time of war. It really contemplated nothing of the 
kind. It was intended by the authors of the scheme that the 
Reservists should supplement, and not supersede, the men serving. 
But of late attempts have been made to persuade the public 

* It has been suggested by Mr. Balfour, and by others, that ‘‘the critics,” whom 
he condemned, had made themselves ridiculous by declaring that the Reserves 
would not come up when called upon. I am altogether at a loss to account for 
this extraordinary assertion, nor can I imagine who could have made such a state- 
ment. The Reservists have been for a long time in receipt of pay, in return 
for which they have undertaken to serve ; their address is always known within a 
week or two ; on their failure to put in an appearance their pay would cease, and 
they themselves would be liable to instant punishment under both civil and mili- 
tary law. The argument which has been used about the Reserves has been of 


a totally different kind, and it is a pity the First Lord of the Treasury should not 
have made himself acquainted with its nature before he condemned ‘‘ the critics.” 
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that it was all along intended to absorb the whole of the Reserves 
into our first line. The invention and propagation of this new 
theory has not, however, prevented the representatives of the War 
Office from denouncing and contradicting those who told the 
simple truth about what would inevitably happen in case of war. 
That the charge as made was absolutely justified can easily be 
shown, and its very serious bearing on the present war will be 
appreciated. 

In the summer of last year it became evident, even to the 
Council of Defence, that war was brewing in South Africa, and 
so threatening did the situation become, that it was decided 
to send out 10,000 men for the defence of Natal. It is part of the 
official defence that this figure of 10,000 represented the “ perfect 
mean,” that while less than 10,000 would not have made Natal 
safe, more than 10,000 would have entirely upset the equanimity 
of President Kruger, and would have precipitated an invasion of 
Natal. We now realize that both these anticipations were altogether 
incorrect. We now know that a force of 10,000, insufficiently 
supplied with guns, cavalry, and transport, and dumped down in 
the wrong place and at the wrong time, was not sufficient to protect 
Natal from invasion. We also know that President Kruger’s views 
as to the opportune moment for commencing war were regulated 
entirely by correct military considerations, and not in any degree 
by a fit of nerves such as The Council of Defence seems to have 
attributed to him. Like every other anticipation on the part of 
the War Office, this particular anticipation was all wrong. 

Now let us see what happened. It was necessary to send 10,000 
men. It would seem, at first'sight, that to supply such a contingent 
would not be an overwhelming effort for a country which had 
106,000 men on its active list at home. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the effort was altogether beyond the powers of the War Office. 
So far from 10,000 men being despatched, not 2,000 were sent. 
From India, by a most flagitious departure from the plain duty of 
a Government chargéd with the defence of the Empire, 5,000 men 
were withdrawn, 400 men were shipped over from Mauritius, 
battalions were taken from Egypt, Malta and Gibraltar, and troops 
from Cyprus and Crete. What was the contribution from the 
United Kingdom? It was a battalion and a half of Infantry, 
and a brigade division of Artillery, and the ability to send even 
this tiny force was the result of an accident only. 

From Aldershot there went a brigade division of Artillery which 
had been under orders for twelve months, and which had been got 
together by stripping a score of batteries of ther men and horses. 
From Fermoy there went a very weak battalion of the Munster 
Fusiliers, which was retained at Cape Town for garrison duty. 
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From Aldershot there went a battalion of the 5th Fusiliers, which 
was also sent to Cape Town. It is worth noting how this battalion 
came to be available. The 5th had formed part of the garrison 
of Crete; by an international agreement, the contingents in Crete 
were diminished by one-half during the course of 1899, the 5th 
was therefore recalled, and was ordered to undertake garrison duty 
in the West Indies. En route it passed through this country, and 
was retained to take part in the autumn manceuvres before leaving 
for its destination. Of such a temporary character was its sojourn, 
that it was not even thought worth while to discard the khaki 
uniforms while the battalion was in this country. By a stroke of 
luck the 5th had not left the United Kingdom when the demand 
for 10,000 men was made, and it was accordingly shipped off to 
form the bulk of the reinforcement from this country. 

It has been said, on behalf of the War Office, that the reason why 
more than 10,000 men were not sent, was that the inilitary advisers 
had not asked for more. That is quite possible. At the commence- 
ment of the war there seems to have been hardly any mistake 
which the military advisers failed to commit. Mr. Wyndham has 
recently informed the House of Commons that the reason why 
men were taken from India and not from the United Kingdom, 
was that India was nearer to South Africa than Great Britain. 
Mr. Wyndham has clearly been told this, or he would not give 
such an explanation. There seems very strong reason to question 
its validity or accuracy. It may, indeed, be proved to demonstra- 
tion that more men were not sent from this country, not because 
it was undesirable to send them, but because they could not be 
sent. Before proceeding to supply proof of this assertion, it will 
be well to summarize the effect of what has just been said. 

It has been alleged that, owing to the faulty system adopted by 
the War Office, no efficient body of men could te despatched from 
this country without either destroying the whole regimental system 
at’ home or calling up the Reserves. The first part of this proposi- 
tion is, at any rate, proved to this extent, that, an emergency having 
arisen, no efficient body of men was, in fact, despatched from this 
country. Nay, more, a reference to the embarkation returns will 
show that long after the qualms of the Government had been got 
over, and their tender feelings for President Kruger had ceased 
to guide them, they failed to add to the troops at the disposal of 
General White. On the 9th October the Boer Ultimatum was 
issued. We were actually at war, and our territory was invaded, 
and yet between that date and the 20th October the total amount 
of reinforcements despatched from this country to relieve our 
hardly pressed Generals, consisted of a Balloon Section of the 
Royal Engineers and a troop of New South Wales Cavalry. 
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But to complete the proof of the proposition we must examine 
the next head of the charge, which is to this effect, that— 

“When the Reserve was called up it would prove to be not a Reserve, but 
that the Reservists would take the places of the men actually serving, and to 
such an evtent that, in order to send an Army into the field, the whole avail- 
able military sources of the country would be exhausted, and no organized 
Force would be left.” 

In June, 1899, the number of men on the rolls of the Regular 
Army at home was 106,000, while 78,000 represented the total 
of the First Class Army Reserve. A twelvemonth earlier the 
figures would have been different ; the Reserve was 5,000 stronger, 
and the so-called active Army. 5,000 weaker. But, in order to 
give effect to one of the emergency expedients by which the War 
Office is always attempting to patch up its old rags, 5,000 Re- 
servists were recalled to the colours during 1898-99. By, this 
process the numbers of the active Army were increased, and the 
establishment of the home battalions slightly raised. In Sep- 
tember, 1899, came the outbreak of war with the Transvaal. As 
has been already pointed: out, the home Army was found to be 
incapable of contributing to the defence of South Africa, The 
Under-Secretary of State for War has declared that the reason 
why more troops were not sent from this country, was that the 
War Office preferred to take them from elsewhere. It is here 
contended that so far from this being the fact, the real reason why 
troops were not sent was that they could not be sent. Let the 
reader form his own judgment from the facts. 

Year after year the present writer has contended that under the 
existing system the home battalions had become merely depéts, and 
could not be relied upon as efficient regiments ; and, in contributions 
to The Times and elsewhere, the details of the deficiency in the 
battalions were given. A War Office official would contradict the 
fifth proposition of Euclid and the whole of the axioms, if it were 
necessary to distract attention from the failures of his Department. 
For some mysterious reason it was thought necessary by the War 
Oftice apologists to challenge the figures that were given, and to 
declare that no such deficiencies as those predicted would in fact 
be found to exist in case of war.* 

Now let us examine the facts, about which there is not, and cannot 
be any controversy whatever. Here are the particulars with regard 
to ten battalions which recently left Aldershot for the seat of war. 


* These contradictions were particularly inexplicable and foolish, in view of 
the fact that the figures given by me had not only been furnished to me from 
absolutely unimpeachable sources in every case, but that owing to the courtesy 
of the Secretary of State, I was able to check them from his own list. They were 
subsequently further verified by an official return which the War Office, after 
much pressing, was induced to furnish, 
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That the exact significance of the figures may be appreciated a 
word of explanation is needed. Under the present system a bat- 
talion at home is maintained at. an establishment of 770 rank and 
file. Of the 770 a certain number are always regarded as unfit 
for foreign service on the ground of youth, infirmity, or want 
of training. When a battalion takes part in a foreign expedition 
three courses are open to the authorities: (1) The battalion may 
be made up to war strength (1,080) by drafts from other units. 
This is a detestable plan, which has, however, often been resorted to, 
but which is obviously possible only when a portion of the home 
Army is called out, and not the whole. (2) The battalion may be 
sent out at half its proper strength. This also is occasionally done. 
(3) The Reserves may be called up, and the gaps in the ranks 
filled up with Reservists. It has constantly been affirmed by those 
who dislike the War Office system that the mobilized battalions 
would be chiefly composed of Reservists; and that so large a 
number would be required that practically the whole available 
Reserve would be swallowed up in order to provide the first line of 
defence. It must be further explained that the men left behind by 
a departing battalion are known as “ details.” 


PARTICULARS OF TEN BATTALIONS DESPATCHED FROM ALDERSHOT 
TO SOUTH AFRICA, 


Number Required to 
Details. available. complete. 

A. 294 seagate ae 476 se ies oe 604 
B. 374 ss ia a 496 si a et 684 
c. 222 oe ‘ae ae 548 ca ion ee 532 
D. 204 es cs ne 566 nee a ve 514 
E. 381 ee rer be 389 we aes Se 693 
F, 210 sag — oe 560 re ee ee 520 
G. 395 “si on wet 375 ree ee sie 705 
H. 150 sii oe eg 620 a ve su 460 
i, 259 she ro ss 511 ue = ss 569 
J. 396 ae sats a 374 mea oe sa 569 

2,885 4,915 5,850 


It will be seen from the above figures that to complete these ten 
battalions no less than 5,850 men had to be taken from the Re- 
serve. When it is remembered that the 375 men actually avail- 
able in battalion “G” comprised the whole of the non-commis- 
sioned officers, pioneers, and drums, it will be seen that the residue 
of the rank and file was but an insignificant number. 

The Under-Secretary of State for War thought it advisable, for 
some mysterious reason, to throw doubt upon these figures when 
quoted in the House of Commons. He suggested that they re- 
ferred to selected battalions only, and did not illustrate the pre- 
vailing condition of things. The mistake was an odd one, and not 
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easy to explain. In the first place, battalions were taken absolutely 
at random, without any selection being made. In the second place, 
Mr. Wyndham apparently forgot that he had himself, only a few 
months ago, furnished a return giving the amount of deficiency in 
every one of the battalions, and that so far from the figures given 
above being excessive, they show a deficiency far below the average 
of the whole of the battalions, as set out in the War Office return.* 

It will be seen, therefore, that what was anticipated has taken 
place. It did not require any skill to prophesy that it would do so, 
the result was a mere matter of mathematics, and the sum was one 
which anyone could have worked out. As a result, the First Class 
Army Reserve has absolutely ceased to be a Reserve. Several of 
the battalions actually exhausted the whole of their Reserves 
before leaving for South Africa, and even then went out two, three, 
and even four hundred short of their proper strength. The Guards, 
and a few line battalions, had a surplus after completing, and these 
men, and the reserve of the Garrison Artillery, form part of the 
109,000 regular troops whom, we are told, still remain at home. Of 
course, it may be that this state of things is exactly what the 
British public desires ; it may be that the public is quite content 
that the Reserves should not be a Reserve at all, and that the men 
composing it should simply be substitutes for the sham soldiers 
whom we are compelled to pay for in time of peace. That is, 
undoubtedly, the War Office view, but there is some reason to believe 
that it will not altogether commend itself to the taxpayer. It is 
worth pondering upon, the fact that out of the 186,000 regular 
troops on the rolls, and paid for by the country, in August last the 
total amount available for active service in Africa was just over 
92,000, and that the despatch of this force has left us without any 
organized force whatever in the United Kingdom. It is not 
too much to say that there in not a military organization in 
the world conducted on such a wasteful and improvident system 
as this.t 


* The establishment of the battalions has been taken at 770, but probably in 
some cases it was above that figure when mobilization took place. But this fact 
does not in the least affect the argument. The increase in the establishments was 
due to the addition of men already recalled from the First Class Army Reserve, 
and, consequently, is rightly included in the third column of the table given above. 

+ A short time ago the First Lord of the Admiralty, addressing a public 
meeting, thought it desirable to strengthen the confidence of the public in War 
Office administration by making use of the following somewhat remarkable 
expression :—‘‘ These are called the boy soldiers, of whom it was said they had 
no stamina, that they were recruited in such a manner that they would never be 
able to endure foreign service. Oh, those boys, how they have fought in every 
part of South Africa.” I ventured to point out, in the House of Commons, that 
this statement required some qualification, in view of the fact that not one of the 
young soldiers had been within 7,000 miles of South Africa, and that because 
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Mr. Wyndham has told us that the “Eternal Verities” and the 
“ Nature of Things” condemn us alone among the peoples of the 
world to bear this burden. With charming naiveté he has ex- 
plained that boys of eighteen will require to grow for two years 
before they are twenty, and having announced this momentous 
truth he has left the matter alone as beyond the need of further 
argument or explanation. But it is, after all, possible to admit the 
truth of the Under-Secretary’s great discovery, and yet to believe 
that the country can be better served than it is. If a man con- 
structs a barrel with a hole in the bottom, which lets out one 
gallon as fast as two gallons are put in, it can be demonstrated as 
an incontrovertible truth that it will take a long time to fill the 
barrel with a two-gallon can. But there are hot, impatient spirits 
about in the world who would go so far as to suggest that even 
without challenging the eternal laws the difficulty might be got 
over. ‘These firebrands would probably suggest that it is not an 
eternal law that a cask should have a hole in the bottom, and 
would, perhaps, propose that a sound cask should be substituted. 
And so with the British Army. That as long as the present system 
is maintained, the waste, inefficiency, and extravagance of our 
urrangements will be a scandal, there is not the slightest reason to 
doubt ; but there is very grave reason to doubt whether, if that be 
so, it is in the public interest that this wasteful, ineffective, extrava- 
gant, system should be for ever perpetuated. 

“ That in maintaining a large force of Volunteers and Militia at home 
without any of the organization or equipment necessary to transform a crowd 


many thousands of them had been left behind, the whole of the First Class Army 
Reserve had to be called out to take their places. It shows the difficulty of 
dealing with military questions that speeches of this kind should be made. 
The head of one of the great military branches of the Administration might, one 
would have thought, have been aware that the state of things he described not only 
did not exist, as the sentry outside his door could have told him; but that it is an 
essential part of the system which his colleagues have been so long defending, 
that it could not‘and should not exist. Perhaps it may be said that the First Lord, 
being responsible for the Navy only, could not be expected to be acquainted with 
the organization of the Army. That may be so, but, under those circumstances, 
it would perhaps have been better to have selected some other subject as the 
basis of an appeal to the public. Mr. Goschen has since explained that the term 
“young soldiers” is one of general application, and that many of our soldiers in 
South Africa are, as a matter of fact, young. Clearly, therefore, this is what he 
had in mind when he used the words quoted above, though the natural con- 
struction of the words was permissible to an outsider. But the correction does 
not really mend matters, for it only shows that if Mr. Goschen was really aware 
of the fact that some thirty thousand young soldiers had been left behind, he 
was altogether unacquainted with the arguments which the critics whom he 
reproves have been for years insisting upon. To suggest that they have been 
protesting for years against the employment of men over 20 is an absurdity. 
They have objected to a system which would involve the reduction of the 
battalions by one half in case of war. 
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into an Army, the War Office was squandering the public money, trifling 
with the nation, and exposing the country to the gravest dangers.” 

This proposition scarcely requires any detailed evidence in 
support of it. The proof is writ large in the emergency proposals 
which have recently been made to Parliament. Like a military 
Rip van Winkle, the War Office, after thirty years of dreaming, 
has awoke to the fact that the Yeomanry, which it has been 
systematically destroying, the Militia, which it has been snubbing 
and neglecting, and the Volunteers, which it has been paying com- 
pliments to and making ridiculous, are really the greatest stand-by 
of the nation—or would be if they were provided with any of those 
adjuncts which are vouchsafed as a matter of course to the Swiss 
Militia, the German Landwehr, to the armies of Roumania, Turkey, 
and Servia, to say nothing of the great regular armies of Europe. 
And now, in a half-and-half, tentative, amateur fashion, it is 
going to set about providing some of these appliances, provided 
that the country gentlemen will show a little goodwill, that the 
manufacturers will provide a good deal of money, that the men 
serving will provide a great deal of time, and that the British 
public generally will offer friendly suggestions. 

The whole thing might be regarded as a joke if the subject- 
matter were not so terribly serious. But absurd as this “death- 
bed” conversion is, its full significance, and its full lesson, cannot 
be understood unless it be remembered that this change in the 
attitude of the War Office is not the result of some new reve- 
lation, the outcome of knowledge lately received but hereto- 
fore unobtainable. The facts, as they stand now, are the facts as 
they have stood any time during the past twenty years. The 
fraud which is now confessed was always apparent. It is absurd 
now to have Militia without equipment, guns, or train. It was 
absurd twenty years ago. It is absurd to have Volunteers armed 
with guns which everybody knows ought to be on the scrap-heap ; 
but the thing was equally absurd, and known to be so, in each 
succeeding year when the representative of the War Office came 
down and, acting “in accordance with the advice of our best 
military authorities, "demanded the taxpayers’ money to perpe- 
trate this scandalous abuse. Year after year, Session after Session, 
the War Office has been challenged on these very points. The 
answer has been uniform: these things cannot be done, shall not 
be done; trust the War Office. And the country, for its sins, has 
trusted the War Office. And now, in the year 1900, we are 
asked to pour out money like water, to disorganize our business, 
to pass our days in anxious effort, to patch up, it may be in time, 
the rampart which we have paid our officials to keep in order, and 
which, by their own avowal, they have allowed to fall into absolute 
ruin. 
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“That the supply of Artillery, both Horse and Field, was totally inade- 
quate, and that the yuns for both these branches and also those assigned to the 


Garrison Artillery, were insufficient in numbers, and in some respects unsatis- 
factory in quality.” 

It is not necessary here to plunge into the controversy which has 
raged with regard to the quality of our Artillery. There has been 
much exaggeration, and many things have been said which are 
the mark of uninstructed criticism, and which are not the fruit of 
knowledge or the result of any practical acquaintance with guns 
and gunnery. Even on the matter of quality, and also of equip- 
ment, however, there is room for considerable criticism, and the 
failure to provide a sufficient supply of heavy guns is justly open 
to censure. But when we come to the question of quantity, there 
is no need for reticence or doubt. The deficiency in guns and 
organized batteries must be laid directly to the charge of the War 
Office and of successive War Ministers. In spite of every protest, 
in spite of the experience of every other Army, in spite of the 
opinion of many of its own military advisers, the War Office. has 
for years past refused to supply the country with an adequate force 
of artillery. The fault, for such it is now admitted to be, was 
deliberate and calcuiated. In this matter, as in almost every other 
matter, the War Office chose to adopt the réle of Athanasius 
contra mundum; it was right, and everybody else was wrong. 
Athanasius stood by his creed; the War Office authorities, with 
less consistency, have abandoned theirs, and now, as usual, in a 
panic, that which was unnecessary and undesirable has been found 
to be essential and of vast importance. In a hurry forty-three 
batteries of guns are to be made or bought. In a hurry the 
projectiles are to be manufactured. In a hurry the recruits, 
enlisted in a hurry, are to figure in the Army List as the personnel 
of our horse and field batteries. At the outbreak of the present 
war there were just three howitzer batteries ready for use at 
Woolwich Arsenal, and three others capable of being equipped 
after a time. In Africa guns and ammunition borrowed from the 
Navy have saved the situation, At home our factories are work- 
ing day and night to do what ought to have been done long ago, 
and the guns and stores destined for foreign nations more provident 
than ourselves are being bought up, not on the recommendation of 
the Intelligence Department, but under the pressure of something 
like a panic, and because the taxpayer has at last found out how 
he is being deceived. 

Before passing from the question of howitzers, one word must 
be said with regard to this particular weapon to show once more 
how marvellous are the methods by which the affairs of this great 
Empire are administered. Some three years ago the present writer 
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observed that two different types of howitzer were being con- 
structed simultaneously at Woolwich Arsenal, one type for India, 
the other for home service and the Colonies. The former had a 
bore of five and a half inches, the latter of five inches. Attention 
was called to the absurdity of this arrangement in the House of 
Commons, and an appeal was made to the India Office to know 
whether so foolish a proceeding could not be discontinued. Need- 
less to say, nothing was done. The answer was that the War Office 
and the Indian authorities differed, that no one could compel them 
to agree, and that in consequence the work must go on. It has 
gone on, and if to-morrow we were engaged in war with Russia 
not one of the howitzers in South Africa could be sent to India 
without its own supply of ammunition from Woolwich, and con- 
versely none of the Indian five and a half inch batteries can now 
be requisitioned for service in South Africa. Not even the Council 
of Defence, apparently, could take these two Departments and 
knock their heads together until they came to some sensible 
arrangement. 


“ That the absence of any proper training of field officers at home would 
be certain to lead to disaster in war.” 

This is a proposition upon which it is not expedient or becoming 
for a civilian to enlarge ; but that it is supported by the opinion 
of many military men, both at home and abroad, is a fact not open 
to doubt. Many pages of this Review might be filled with well- 
reasoned and authoritative criticisms of the leading of our officers. 
It would be an exaggeration to say that, as a rule, our Generals have 
distinguished themselves as much by the excellence of their tactics 
and strategy'as they have by their personal courage. There have 
been one or two conspicuous exceptions, but they have only served 
to emphasize the general rule. 

“That the absence of any organized Staff during peace time would prove a 
disadvantage in time of war.” 

A very brief examination of what has actually taken place will 
suffice to prove the correctnesss of this anticipation. Here are the 
particulars with regard to the composition of two of the Staffs in 
South Africa, They are typical of the remainder, save that having 
been formed at an early stage in the war, they are formed to a 
large extent of officers who have some previous knowledge of Staff 
duties, which is not the case in some of the later Divisions. 


NATAL FIELD FoRCE—COMPOSITION OF STAFF. 


Staff Appointment. 
General Officer Commanding 


Former Appointment, 
(Juarter-Master General at the War 
Ofiice. 
Assistant Military Secretary for 
India at the War Office. 


Assistant Military Secretary 
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Chief Staff Officer... a: Re set Commandant of the Hythe 
Musketry School. 

A.A.G. aie as We eh es D.A.A,G., London. 

D.A.A.G. ae ae oF oe ee No previous Staff Appointment. 

C.R.A. (A Colonel) ... ee a ..  C.R.A., Umbala. 

C.R.E. (A Colonel)... ada nes ne C.R.E., Natal. 

Commanding Lines of Communication .... A.Q.M.G., Headquarters, India, 


SoutH AFRICAN FIELD FORCE—COMPOSITION OF STAFF. 


General Officer Commanding ee si G.C.O., Aldershot. 

Military Secretary _... wae si ..  A.A.G. for Mobilization at the 
War Office. 

A.A.G. sais hist Ss wis su Commandant of the Staff College, 

D.A.A,G. rn see o sah nn A Military Attaché at a Foreign 
Court. 

D.A.A.G. ae is ss oe .. A Volunteer Adjutant from Dover, 


The other members of the Staff were picked up from Malta, 
Sandhurst, Aldershot, and Devonport. 

That the officers who were thus brought together from the ends 
of the earth were full of good intentions, energy, and ability, there 
is no reason to doubt. But it is scarcely conceivable that they 
can have been as well qualified for their very difficult task as they 
would have been had they been aware of the duties they would be 
called upon to perform, and had been associated. beforehand in 
the performance of those duties. There are, no doubt, some who 
will contend that the arrangement which commends itself to our 
War Office is a good one. If it beso, the military experience of 
the rest of the world is sadly at fault. If our plan be right, the 
theory and practice in other armies must be wofully wrong. The 
reader must form his own opinion as to the value of the respective 
systems. Until the war is over, we shall not know whether the 
War Office plan of forming the Staffs has given general satisfaction 
and has proved an unqualified success. There is, however, much 
reason to believe that the imperfection of the plan has been very 
apparent to many of those who have been actively engaged in the 
war. 

The fact is, that in this, as in many other particulars, our system 
is thoroughly unscientific. Officers have learnt the lesson that 
advancement only comes through employment in the field, and 
they therefore accept Staff appointments on the understanding, 
expressed or implied, that they shall be allowed to abandon their 
posts in time of war. The plan, no doubt, suits the officers, but 
it can hardly be good for the Service. One would have thought that 
the officer charged with the duty of superintending the mobilization 
arrangements would have been more in his place just now in 
Pall Mall, than in South Africa, Possibly the School of Musketry 
at Hythe gets on quite as well without its Commandant as with 
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him. But then, why have a Commandant? And similar remarks 
might be made about many other appointments. 

Those who have recently visited Aldershot cannot fail to have 
been struck by the defects of an arrangement which allows the 
whole permanent Staff of the Aldershot division to be swept away 
at such a time as the present. It is no exaggeration to say that 
the first military station in the United Kingdom was for weeks 
in a state of utter chaos and disorganization, and that at a time 
when ripe experience and continuity of action were particularly 
required, the organization of our new levies has been left to 
officers new to the work, unacquainted with the locality, without 
any proper assistance, even in the clerical department, and with 
everything to learn, when their principal duty is to teach. 

“ That the War Office would be compelled, under stress of war, to attempt 
to do in the face of the enemy all those things which it had refused to do in 
time of peace, and which it had declared to be unnecessary or undesirable.” 

Enough has already been said to prove the accuracy of this 
proposition. Its truth is blazoned on every page of the Esti- 
mates which have already been submitted, and will appear 
writ equally large upon those which are still to come. The 
touchstone of war has been applied to the system which the 
War Office has created and extolled. “On ne badine pas avec la 
guerre” is as true as De Musset’s gentler proposition. It is indeed 
a truth which our rulers are apparently beginning to appreciate for 
the first time in our generation. This time, if we are fortunate, 
we shall learn the lesson at a cost which, in comparison with the 
vast resources of the Empire, is not large. If we are compelled to 
learn the lesson a second time, it is not too much to say that we 
shall, in all probability, get what we undoubtedly deserve, and shall 
have, in the words attributed to President Kruger, “to pay a price 
which will stagger humanity.” 

Such is our summary of charges. It is nct exhaustive, but as far 
as it goes it is instructive. There is no great delight in using an 
argument which can only be enforced by repeating the unsatis- 
factory phrase “I told you so.” Nevertheless, in the present situa- 
tion, the use of such an argument is inevitable, and its introduction 
is highly relevant. For along time past a controversy has been 
going on between the War Office on one side and a small number 
of very unimportant persons on the other. The War Office, with 
all the prestige of a public Department, and with innumerable 
opportunities of obtaining the public ear, has pledged itself to the 
correctness of a large number of propositions which the unim- 
portant persons referred to have, often under very discouraging 
circumstances, challenged and contradicted. It now appears that 
the War Office was wrong, and that those who criticized it were 
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right. The War Office, it is true, has now abandoned a very large 
number of the practices to which it was so devoted, and the merits 
of which it so long extolled. But others are still to be persisted 
in, and new departures are to be made upon the old bad lines, 
with no better guarantee for their success than the same official 
assurances which have invariably proved worthless in the past. It 
is, therefore, undoubtedly relevant to point out that every case in 
which the War Office has made and persisted in a mistake, and 
has been compelled by the pressure of events to mend its ways, it 
has made the error and defended it with all the facts before it. It 
is as certain as anything can be that with success in South Africa 
and the return of peace, the War Office will, if allowed, return to its 
old methods, and, if the past conveys any warning for the future, it 
is to be feared that it will return to them almost without interference 
on the part of the nation. If it be permitted to do so, an oppor- 
tunity will, indeed, have been lost such as may never recur. 

Within the limits of a single article it is absolutely impossible to 
give more than an indication of the nature of the problem which 
confronts the nation, and of the means which should be taken to 
grapple with it. Something has been said with regard to specific 
instances of miscalculation, incapacity, or mismanagement. But 
it must not be supposed that any amendment of single abuses, 
that tinkering of any kind, however excellent, will really give 
this country a military system suited to its needs. At present the 
whole of our Army organization is a thing of shreds and patches, 
conducted on an amateur system by men who have neither the 
time nor the qualifications to study the problem of Imperial 
Defence as a whole. The best material in the world is almost 
useless when it is not directed by scientific method and in accord- 
ance with an intelligent plan. We have an enormous Empire to 
defend, and are surrounded by foreign nations who hate us. To 
defend that Empire we have resources both of men and money 
such as have never been given to any nation before our day. But of 
any plan for combining on an equitable basis the resources of the 
Empire for the maintenance of common interests, and adequately 
providing for the defence of common rights* there is not a trace. 
How should there be? With a Council of Defence, the very exist- 
ence of which has become a joke, and the mention of which pro- 
vokes a smile; with a Minister of War, who, while animated with 
the best of intentions, talks about the affairs of his own Depart- 
ment and the duties for which he alone is responsible as if he 
were, indeed, “the man in the street,” and had no more to do with 


* The programme of the “ Imperial Federation League” and of the “ Imperial 
Federation (Defence) Committee.” 
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the preparation of the Army for war than any casual outsider* ; 
with a War Office whose civil heads are so persuaded of their 
own perfection that they can only crow over achievements which 
will be commemorated in our history in blood and tears+; with 
the military chiefs uneasy in their anomalous positions, responsible 
for nothing and responsible to nobody, spending much of their time 
in quarrels so sharp that the bitter words exchanged find their 
way through the office walls; with a system so imperfect that 
eighty thousand “emergency men” have to be called into existence 
to conduct a war against a third-rate State; and with arrange- 
ments so improvident that the Sovereign is compelled to make a 
personal appeal to the ban and arriére-ban of the nation to save 
the country from the danger to which our statesmen have exposed 
us, can it be a matter of wonder that ordinary citizens should view 
with alarm the position in which they stand. Scientific method, 
specialized instruction, the adaptation of means to ends, prepara- 
tion in advance for contingencies which are certain to arise, these 
are the requisites for obtaining success in any business, whether it 
be that of running a sweetstuff shop or an Empire. But the tact 
has been absolutely left out of sight hitherto by those who are 
supposed to be responsible for the conduct of that great business, 
the defence of the British Empire. The pleading of independent 
observers, the testimony of tons of Blue-Books, the experience to 
be gained from: previous failures, have been utterly unavailing 
to compel public attention to the condition of its military organi- 
zation, There is just a chance that what reason, authority, and 
experience have failed to teach, may be brought home to the 
people of this country by the shadow of disaster which for three 
months has overhung us. Let us once more neglect the lesson, and 
we may never have another opportunity of learning it. 


H. O. ARNOLD Forster. 


* Here are two expressions which, coming from the Minister of War, the only 
person responsible for our military organization, are very quaint and suggest 
many reflections :—‘‘ We have been struck with the inadequacy of our reserves of 
many kinds of stores, and we are determined that we shall no longer be open to 
that reproach.”—(Lord Lansdowne, in the House of Lords, February 12th, 1900.) 
‘*The Militia is below its establishment, and nobody regrets it more than I do. 
But it has been more or less below its establishment for many years past. Weare 
no worse in that respect than we were last year or the year before.”—(Lord Lans- 
downe, House of Lords, February 20th, 1900.) 

+ After elaborate praise of the War Office and all its works, the Permanent 
Secretary to the War Office concluded his after-dinner peroration with these noble 
and well-chosen words :—* Where has all that thought been exercised? within 
the four walls of that much-abused institution, the War Office. Excuse me for 
giving this loud crow, but I am at this time particularly inclined to cock-a-doodle- 
do.”’—(Sir Ralph Knox, October 21st, 1899.) 
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THE MAN IN THE CABINET. 


‘Very subject to false impressions are the English, and being proud of their 
credulity, as if it were a virtue, they cling to error with a tenacity proportioned to 
its grossness.”—Sir W. F. P. NAPIER. 

THE past month has seen every one of the points on which 
emphasis was laid by the writer of “The Causes of Reverse ” 
in the February number of THE National REVIEW, illus- 
trated and driven home by the proceedings in Parliament. 
After the melancholy figure which all the members of the British 
Cabinet, with the solitary exception of the much abused 
Colonial Secretary, have cut, we can no longer doubt that the 
country is ruled by men, most of whom are quite unfit to grapple 
with a great crisis, and that it is absolutely necessary to introduce 
younger ideas and abler methods into our national administration. 

“ They fell,” says Thucydides, writing of the Athenians, “ be- 
cause amidst their own party quarrels they did not take proper 
measures in the interests of the Sicilian expedition, but instead 
were squabbling as to who should lead the people.” How true a 
parallel to that opening scene in Parliament, when the nation 
waited eagerly for measures of national defence, and heard 
instead only a Babel of imbecile excuses and discordant re- 
criminations. Never has Parliament sunk so low; never have 
Englishmen been so able to apprehend the joy with which their 
forefathers saw the Commons bundied out of their seats by the 
strong hand of Cromwell, or the satisfaction with which France 
witnessed the overthrow of the “Government of Attorneys” by 
Napoleon. 

We are far from exulting in this fact: we deplore it. That we 
may be slowly trending towards a revolution is no source of 
satisfaction to any right-minded man. But even revolution may 
be preferable to the ruin of all national interests. The axe, after 
all, is better than decay. We must, at whatever cost, have a 
Government which governs, statesmen who possess statesmanship, 
administrators who administer, and organizers who can organize. 

‘That we have not got one of these things at present can be 
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proved from out of the mouths of the men who compose our 
titular Government. It is no exaggeration to say that the recent 
speech of the Prime Minister—who has enjoyed in a peculiar 
degree the trust and regard of his fellow-countrymen on account 
of his high character and splendid personal disinterestedness— 
shocked and dismayed the country. It is the function of a Prime 
Minister to lead, not to follow; and a Prime Minister who admits 
that, with an enormous and almost unparalleled majority, and 
with five years of office behind him, he has left the Intelligence 
Department crippled and unable to get information for want of 
funds, pronounces his own condemnation. Nor is this conduct 
rendered less disquieting by the fact that a few minutes later one 
of his own colleagues assures the country of the direct opposite— 
that the Intelligence Department had information, and that its 
information was quite correct. For if the colleague speaks the 
truth, the Prime Minister is convicted of the most inexcusable 
ignorance on a subject which must have often engrossed the 
attention of the Committee of Defence—if that Committee ever 
transacts the business for which it is supposed to exist. A country 
which is governed in such a manner cannot hope for success. 
Nor is it any excuse to blame the British Constitution; it is not 
the Constitution which is so much at fault as the men who 
administer it, and those who have filled the chief offices of 
State with men who are neither few nor fit, and whose incom- 
petence is becoming so abundantly manifest as to be the common 
gossip of the streets. To talk of the ghastly waste of life and 
the long roll of disasters incurred in three months as inevitable, is 
tragic fooling. In no sense were these disasters and that 
“muddle” inevitable. The inevitable is that which no one can 
avert; yet a score of military reformers have in the past twenty 
years pointed out that we were courting military reverses. They 
were waved airily aside as “pessimists ”—a politician’s phrase 
coined to describe the men who tell the nation the truth; the 
measures which they suggested to meet the danger were 
neglected or overlooked ; and the Government persisted in 
blinking the facts. “To act well the part that is given to you” 
sums up the essence of the higher life. Does the statesman “ act 
well his part ” who refuses to study with the utmost care a matter 
of such enormous importance in these days of furious military 
and naval rivalry as the theory of national defence ? 

“Men are like sheep, they follow the bell-wether,” said Napo- 
leon. And as our statesmen neglect statesmanship, and our 
chosen leaders do not lead, others step into their place, for man- 
kind must be led. In this crisis it has been a section of the 
Press which has led, because that section has had a fuller grasp 
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upon the realities of national life, and has understood better than 
the Government and its military advisers the gravity of the task 
in South Africa. It is a strange and ominous fact that week by 
week one or two thinkers have been able to forecast accurately 
what would happen, while the so-called statesmen were proved 
by their own words and actions, not only ignorant, but also 
unable to profit by the counsel of those who were wiser than 
themselves. For the safety of a State in troublous times it is 
vital to have capacity at the top. In such a place capacity finds 
its outward manifestation in foresight and vigour. If the men of 
foresight and vigour are outside the Government and detached 
from political life, there is something plainly wrong with our 
national organization. The danger of their exclusion is not 
diminished by the fact that, feeling themselves competent and 
seeing the country imperilled by incompetence, such men are 
led to desire more or less openly the subversion of the existing 
forms of government, and when the Napoleon or Cromwell reveals 
himself, to attach themselves to him. A race cannot long keep a 
great place in the world unless it acts upon the great maxim, 
“Talent at the top.” It is because we English have sinned 
against this principle that we are in danger of losing so much 
that is dear to us. 

By the side of the statesmen without statesmanship is the 
administration which does not administer, but which leaves the 
exercise of its functions to others. The orceanization of armies 
by private subscription is a measure at wuich, and not without 
reason, the Military Press of the Continent is laughing sardoni- 
cally. It means defiance of all sound principles of departmental 
work—the maximum of effort and expenditure for the minimum 
of result. Organization is the work of specialists, and such 
should be found in abundance in our Army and War Office. 
But instead of the specialists being set to work, amateurs are 
called in—as, if for all the world, when a couple of railway 
bridges had given way under severe strains, two opulent but 
quite uninstructed shareholders were invited as a sign of self- 
abnegation to give the money for new bridges, and to design and 
supervise their construction themselves, 

“No sign of the decline of Prussia,” says Seeley, writing of the 
causes of her fall in 1806,* “was more distinctly visible than 
the degeneracy of her public men.” It was because the Prussian 
Government failed in just the same manner as the Salisbury 
Cabinet that the humiliations of 1807-1812 had to be endured 

* Ina work which it is now the fashion of our newspapers to call ‘‘ dull,” 


though in the present crisis it is full of suggestion as to the principles of sound 
organization. 
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by the Prussian nation. In either case was displayed the same 
senility, the same want of foresight, the same indistinctness of 
aim, the same failure to grasp the most elementary principles of 
military science. In either case war had ultimately to be under- 
taken by an army, excellent in its material and capable of the 
highest courage upon the battlefield, but led by old generals, 
vacillating, afraid of responsibility and far behind the military 
science of theirage. They had grown old in the traditions of 
Frederick the Great, as our generals in the traditions of Waterloo, 
and because they had made many campaigns it was assumed that 
they must be competent. They had despised knowledge, with 
the result that professional military literature, by the output of 
which the capacity of a General Staff can best be gauged in time 
of peace, had ceased to be produced in their country. They had 
forgotten the fact upon which Napoleon laid such stress, that “a 
nation must change its tactics every ten years.” 

It is curious to note that concurrent in Prussia as in England 
with this decline in statesmanship and with this military decay 
was the growth of a vague and foolish sentimentalism combined 
with a spirit of selfishness. ‘There was talk in Prussian society 
of “the noble French,” “the great-hearted Napoleon.” Lessing 
declared that “ patriotism was a thing of which he had no con- 
ception, and that at the utmost he could only imagine it as a 
heroic weakness, which he was very glad to be without,” pre- 
cisely as a Mr. Massingham and Mr. Hobson of our own day 
write. Herder decided that “ of all kinds of pride national pride 
is the most. foolish,” and the great Goethe himself was not above 
bowing the knee to the murderer of Palm. Having thus 
abandoned the idea of the sacred primacy of the nation’s claim 
upon the individual, Prussia, like England, went on to despise her 
soldiers. Kant spoke with contempt of the military career; the 
bourgeois loathed the army, just as our British publicans—before 
the war—excluded the soldiers’ uniform from their sacred gin- 
palaces. As we declined to suffer and pay for the inconvenience 
and destruction of crops caused by proper manoeuvres, and so 
deprived our generals of all opportunity of learning to handle 
masses of men upon unfamiliar ground ; as we, too, after acquiring 
Salisbury Plain for a national drill-ground, refuse to allow our 
soldiers to throw up field entrenchments lest they should damage 
the land, and compelled them to fall back upon painted canvas 
screens, thereby preventing them from acquiring an art of the 
utmost value in modern war; so the Prussian system on the 
night before Jena left its soldiers shivering without greatcoats, 
food, and fuel, when shelter, subsistence, and warmth might have 
been had in any quarter for the mere formality of a requisition ; 
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so the Prussian citizens turned their backs upon the sick and 
dying after the battle, and prostrated themselves before the con- 
querors. In each case what had been forgotten was that a great 
nation, or, indeed, any nation at all, cannot exist without a certain 
capacity for self-sacrifice. The spirit which preaches to England, 
in the words of Mr. Massingham, that, as between the claims of 
the nation and the selfish desire of the individual to be troubled 
by no burdens, Englishmen should make this choice—* We 
choose liberty. We are not, and we will not be, the burden- 
bearers in a militarized Empire; we are subject to what Shelley 
calls the old laws of England ”—this spirit is precisely the spirit 
which led Prussia to Jena. It is a spirit which forgets that men and 
nations have an immortal soul, and that it profits no one aught it 
at the price of the loss of that soul he purchases ignominy and ease 

Be it observed that when we repeat and work upon the parallel 
of Prussia, we do not suggest that even a final defeat in South 
Africa would at once overthrow the British Empire. That Empire 
is too solidly built to fall to pieces at the first shock. But whereas 
our preliminary defeats have, rightly or wrongly, fatally weakened 
the world’s belief in our military strength, so a final reverse would 
have encouraged immediate attacks upon us at more vital points. 
If the Boer Republics, totalling at the outside 300,000 white inhab- 
itants, had succeeded in warfare against us, what might not the 
millions of France, of Germany, and of Russia have effected? The 
world already conjectures that our Navy will be as badly handled 
as our Army was before Lord Roberts appeared on the scene. 
The feeble have no friends, as Prussia found to her cost when she 
fell. No one will make sacrifices for you if you will not make 
sacrifices yourself. The world will simply share your inheritance, 
and posterity will regard you with contempt as a coward and 
weakling. 

It says much for the Prussian common people that, in spite 
of the fact that they had, for the best part of a generation, been 
rarely or never reminded of their duty, they in the end came 
out so well. There, asin England to-day, it was the governing 
class and the men of education who were mainly at fault. We 
possess what Prussia lacked, a free Press, yet it cannot truthfully 
be said that the free Press has done its duty. With a few 
exceptions—and these exceptions, be it noted, the organs which 
are leading England to-day—it has failed to keep before the 
country the need for military preparation upon an adequate 
scale. It was for years content to give the smallest space to 
questions of national policy and Imperial defence. The ex- 
planation of this is, that from the days of Cobden downwards 
our newspapers have been, with very rare exceptions, owned, 
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edited, and written by men ignorant of military matters. Even 
when “experts” were called in they were rarely given a free 
hand. That if the newspapers had chosen to stir or trouble 
themselves, they could have created a sound military instinct, 
can be seen from the fact that they have made football the 
curse which it is to-day. There has been no technical Press of 
any value upon the subject of war, to which the Englishman 
could go for information. Our “Service” papers reflect— 
not that it is altogether their faul#—the indifference of the 
nation, and of our Army and Navy to professional questions.* 
Even the literature of modern war in English is very small. 
Foreign languages are notoriously our weak point, so that our 
officers and publicists cannot go to the excellent Continental 
works available. There are no satisfactory translations of the 
studies of Meckel, Hoenig, and Blume. Original works in our 
language of any value upon the theory and art of war are 
startlingly few. Colonel Henderson’s masterly study of Stone- 
wall Jackson, and Mr. Fortescue’s admirable History of the 
British Army, represent all that has been produced of any 
serious value in the last three years by Englishmen. In naval 
science matters are nearly or quite as bad. It is a common- 
place with publishers that it does not pay to bring out a really 
solid, careful and technical study. In France we have men like 
M. Lockroy, Admiral Fournier, M. Duboc, M. Chasseloup-Laubat, 
and * Maurice Loir,” producing matter which is of incontestable 
scientific value. Here in England we have had as writers upon 
the theory of modern naval war, during the last ten years, 
Admiral Colomb, Mr. 8. Wilkinson, Mr. Thursfield, Sir George 
Clarke, and Mr. Wilson,—not by any means a large crop for the 
greatest Naval Power in the world. For the best interpretation 
of our own naval history we have had to go to a foreigner— 
Captaim Mahan—just as for the best history of our own special 

* Not unfrequently they display yross ignorance of facts and of the first 
principles of war. Here is a paragraph cut from one bearing date February 
8th, of the insight of which our readers shall judge :—‘* The probabilities of 
a naval mobilization have been discussed in a more or less hysterical fashion 
in many newspapers, and eforts have been made to disclose to our rivals 
the strength and character of the ships that we could send to sea at short 
notice. It is a common error to suppose that when Great Britain is in a 
difficulty the fleet will be mobilized. Nobody pauses to consider what the 
words mean, and only the very few remember that the fleet is always mobi- 
lized, In time of emergency we may strengthen a fleet here or there with 
afew more ships, but our ideas of mobilization are English, not French. When 
the French mobilize they bring up the Channel squadron to fighting strength. 
Our Channel squadron is always ready, but in time of emergency we bring the 


coastguard squadron up to the full complement.” What this means I cannot 
discover. 
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battle, Waterloo, we have to look to another foreigner, Mr. 
Ropes. Whether this is creditable to British energy and education 
we leave to our readers, only reminding them of Scharnhorst’s 
doctrine, “that there cannot be an intelligent army (or navy), or 
any great development of military skill, without a good military 
literature.” 

The nation and the great bulk of its Press being ignorant ot 
military matters, it follows that our Government is composed 
of men equally ignorant in this respect. Abroad, in almost 
every great State except America, the men in power have been 
through the Army, and have thus received a good military train- 
ing. Here is another point of danger for us, since in a military 
emergency our Ministers do not know what to do or what 
measures of precaution to take. As civilians without any 
technical knowledge or strategic insight are at the head of 
the Army and Navy, they are necessarily dependent upon mili- 
tary and naval advisers; but these latter have no seat in the 
Cabinet, or in the tragi-comic Committee of Defence. Conse- 
quently the professional opinions have to filter through the 
heads of civilians to the Cabinet, which considers them, and 
which may chop them about, alter them, overlook vital points, 
and import fresh features of its own without the military or 
naval advisers being able to defend what they have urged. 
Unnecessary delay, which in war may be fatal, and _half- 
measures are the inevitable result. 

Let us look at the working of this system in the present war. 
The Intelligence Department of the War Office, which seems to 
have done its work admirably, prepares what would appear to be 
a singularly accurate estimate of the Boer forces. Their total 
strength is placed at 59,000 men. ‘This estimate is foolishly 
kept secret—a British official custom—and it is only printed for 
* private circulation,” thus compelling the Press and the country 
to rely upon what afterwards proves the wholly inaccurate in- 
formation of certain leading Englishmen who have lived for 
years in the Transvaal, and who put the Boer forces at only 
22,000 men. Thus the Press and country are rendered quite 
unable to judge of the adequacy or otherwise of the force sent 
to South Africa. This is the first stage. 

What becomes of the Intelligence Department’s estimate we 
are left to conjecture. Up to September 7,000 British troops are 
detailed to garrison South Africa, then in September 8,000 men 
are hurriedly ordered from India to Natal, and a weak force is 
sent out from home. Altogether, by October 10th about 13,000 
fighting men are concentrated in Natal. We are told that in the 
judgment of the Ministers this force was adequate to defend 
5* 
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Natal. But it must have been obvious to even the meanest 
intelligence that if the Boers did the right thing—and in war, 
as Moltke has said, you must always calculate upon your enemy 
doing the right thing—they would concentrate 40,000 or 50,000 
men and the best part of the 100 guns which they possess against 
this British division of 13,000 men and thirty-six field guns. Even 
giving the Boer forces a very low military value, there could, 
with odds of three to one, have been little doubt of the result. 
Either the Natal Field Force would be defeated and destroyed, 
or it would be driven into some fortified position and compelled 
to stand a siege. By accumulating a million pounds’ worth of 
stores at Ladysmith before the arrival of General White—who, 
true to the usual British principle, was sent to the front only at 
the last minute—the Government compelled him to select Lady- 
smith as his position, with the most untoward results. Yet the 
Government now has the effrontery to talk of “this unhappy 
entanglement.” 

The Cabinet maintains that in all this it acted upon professional 
advice, but Lord Wolseley has hinted pretty plainly that the 
advice did not issue from him. It would be interesting to have 
the name of the adviser. No doubt the Government can point 
to such opinions as the astonishing one given by the late General 
Symons, who actually asserted that with 9,000 British troops 
Natal could be safely held. This but illustrates once more the 
professional ignorance of a very gallant British officer—an ignor- 
ance which, we fear, is only typical. Civilians in Natal arrived 
at a much correcter judgment. It is now known that the Natal 
Ministry asked for 36,000 British troops as the minimum sufficient 
for the defence of the Colony. 

Even when the British Army Corps was despatched with so 
much blowing of trumpets, the numbers placed in the field on our 
side were quite inadequate. To 18,000 fighting men already in 
South Africa were to be added rather less than 50,000 effectives. 
That gave a total of 68,000 against 59,000 Boers—a prepon- 
derance on our side of only 9,000. Now, what was the task of 
the British force? It had, in the first place, to garrison Cape 
Colony so effectually that the disloyal Dutch would be incapable 
of movement and unable to break the long lines of communica- 
tion which ran from the sea-coast to the enemy’s frontier. The 
length of these lines was about 580 miles from Cape Town to 
Orange River, 330 miles from Port Elizabeth to Norvals Pont, 
and about 200 miles from East London to Bethulie. Besides 
these main lines of advance, lateral communication, aggregating 
200 miles, had also to be guarded, since, for all intents and purposes, 
Cape Colony was a hostile country. That gave 1,300 miles or 
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so of vulnerable railway to ke watched. This work alone was 
certain to absorb the attention of ten or fifteen thousand men 
before the enemy’s frontier was reached. Thus, of the British 
total, only 53,000 to 58,000 could be reckoned upon in front of 
the enemy. 

Actually, the force delivered at the three points at which 
attack was made was far less. General Buller had only about 
15,000 men at Colenso, General Gatacre but 3,000 men at Storm- 
berg, and Lord Methuen about 12,000 on the Kimberley line. 
Adding in General White’s force, which in December did not 
exceed 10,000, and the Kimberley and Mafeking garrisons, that 
gives a total of 43,000 men in contact with the enemy. In other 
words, the British generals found themselves in this position. 
They had to attack an enemy, in each case strongly entrenched, 
well provided with artillery, and equal or superior in force. This 
was a desperate and difficult operation, rendered all the harder 
by the fact that the military adviser of the Cabinet, whoever he 
was, had not insisted upon a proper proportion of artillery, and 
had been under the extraordinary delusion that mounted men 
were not required in South Africa. If such advice had really 
been given, here is another instance of the grossest professional 
incompetence. 

It has been pretended by the little-hearted Little Englander, 
who hate and dread Sir Alfred Milner, that he was responsible 
for these terrible blunders, and that he at the outset made light 
of the war. The charge is quite disproved by the despatches 
which have recently been published; and if everything that he 
had said and written to the Government had been given to the 
public, it would be yet clearer that he, at least, was never under 
any delusions. A statesman with a statesman’s foresight, he knew 
from the first that the struggle would be a difficult and colossal 
one. 

Even in November, when the fighting round Ladysmith had 
fully proved the excellent quality of the Boer soldiers, no proper 
steps were taken to give our armies the numerical preponderance 
which they so sorely needed. Again we are told by the Govern- 
ment that it was following its military advisers, and sending out 
more troops than they required. But by this time the fatuity 
of those advisers should have been fully evident even to unpro- 
fessionalmen. The Cabinet and the Committee of Defence cannot 
shelter themselves behind the shadow of the military authorities, 
since this would, by Ministers’ own contentions, be unconstitu- 
tional. The Cabinet is collectively responsible, and the Cabinet 
alone. And as the Cabinet chooses its advisers, it is to blame if 
it selects incompetent men. 
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The curse of the country is, as much as the want of “ talent at 
the top,” the want of real and well-defined personal responsibility 
in the Government and the Government departments. For ulti- 
mately the want of responsibility will be found to include the 
want of talent. To tell us that the Cabinet is “ collectively re- 
sponsible” is as much as to tell us that no one is responsible. Lord 
Lansdowne will put the blame upon coadjutors in the Cabinet, Lord 
Salisbury will blame Sir M. Hicks-Beach more or less obscurely ; 
each one will agree in this, that other people and not himself are 
the culprits. The War Office and Commander-in-Chief may hint 
that Lord Lansdowne is at fault, but the moment we try to act 
upon this hint the constitutional doctrine, invented to shield the 
weak and incompetent, who always dread responsibility, stands 
in our way. To get an efficient War Minister and a Naval Minister 
who will act instead of making beautiful speeches, this doctrine 
must be abandoned. In England, as in the Prussia of Stein, it 
must be recognized by resolution of both Houses of Parliament 
that each Minister is absolutely responsible for his own depart- 
ment. From such a measure will flow as a necessary result far- 
reaching consequences. Any business man well knows that the 
first principle in sound administration is to establish direct per- 
sonal responsibility in the heads of departments, and to dismiss 
those who are proved on trial unfit and incompetent. Because 
its foreign editor is incapable a newspaper does not change its 
whole editorial staff. 

Responsibility is such a terrible word to the politician that he 
will naturally do his utmost to oppose the change. But we have 
only to look to Germany to discover the admirable manner in 
which the clear definition of responsibility has worked and to be 
convinced of its advantages. It involves knowledge of his sub- 
ject and capacity in the Minister; and these points are precisely 
those in which the British Cabinet has shown itself so wanting. 
We should not have a First Lord of the Admiralty who allowed 
his fleet to remain behind other navies in the reconstruction of 
old ships, who permitted dozens of our battleships and cruisers to 
continue crammed with wood and combustible fittings, who 
studiously avoided grappling with the question of providing an 
adequate reserve, and who delayed mobilization in a critical hour 
for no discoverable reason whatever. We should not have a War 
Minister who left the Army ill provided with artillery and cavalry, 
and who waited weeks before taking steps to organize the 
defences of an England denuded of troops. If his own head were 
on the game, and if he were unable to shift the responsibility or 
to “spread” it—to use Mr. Balfour’s expression—he would take 
care that his department were not found wanting. He would 
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attempt, too, to educate the nation as to the necessity of the 
sacrifices which his judgment showed to be required, and would 
not sit down and wring his hands over popular apathy on ques- 
tions of national defence. He would not studiously keep back 
information, or compose State papers which, like the last naval 
return, are utterly disgraceful to any department and any 
Minister, and of which a foreign naval attaché said to the writer 
with absolute truth that it was thrown together anyhow, and 
was fit only for the waste-paper basket. 

If the Minister is to be personally responsible to the Sovereign 
and the nation for his department, it follows that in the case of 
both Army and Navy he must have a responsible professional 
adviser, supposing he is not himself a soldier or sailor. It fol- 
lows, too, that the present absurd Board system, which Mr. Balfour 
has endeavoured to introduce from the Admiralty into the War 
Office with such deplorable results, must be once for all aban. 
doned. It may be suited for Party requirements, but inasmuch 
as all responsibility is lost in it, it is utterly unable to secure 
efficiency. Depend upon it, if half our battleships are destroyed 
by fire in the first great action we fight with a strong navy, we 
shall be unable to discover the culprits who have filled them with 
wood. The constructors will blame the naval officers, and the 
naval officers the constructors. The First Lord will shelter him- 
self behind the Cabinet, and will tell us that he has always fol- 
lowed his professional advisers. The nation, angry and distracted, 
will be unable to discover more than that there has been gross 
neglect and incompetence somewhere, and will be told that any 
excessive inquisitiveness will result in the dangerous “ swopping 
of horses while crossing a stream.” 

Competent and responsible Ministers will diminish another most 
mischievous and reactionary influence—that of the bureaucracy 
of our public offices. ‘ That unintelligent ponderous obstinacy, 
that somnambulism which is called the bureaucratic spirit,” will 
be held in check when the men at the head of the departments 
are themselves specialists. It may be necessary to give our 
Ministers larger powers of dismissing clerks and officials who do 
not do their work, though great care will have to be taken to 
guard against the social and partisan jobbery, which is a very 
painful feature in our present Government’s appointments. We 
laughed at the amazing folly of the United States for giving 
colonelcies in the Volunteer regiments raised for the Spanish War 
to prominent politicians. But in England we have appointed 
men with handles to their names, be they competent or incom- 
petent, in excessive proportion to the command of our Yeomanry 
detachments. It is difficult to discover any. difference between 
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the two kinds of jobbery. The result is in either case, that men who 
are not fit for their work are placed in great positions because of 
their birth or wealth. Germany will have none but the well-born 
to lead in her Army, but she takes very good care that the well- 
born make themselves equal to their work. 

When our Foreign Office, War Office, and Admiralty are 
directed by men who know their business,* the Government 
may perhaps be expected to perform its legitimate function— 
to govern. The Foreign Office will attend to British interests, 
and not occupy itself mainly with the work of framing ingenious 
excuses for the foreign Powers who have interfered with those 
interests. Intelligent anticipation of events before they occur 
may be practised in London as well as in foreign chancelleries, 
The War Office will not trust to public subscription for the equip- 
ment of troops, and will raise its armies itself. It will not wait to 
be kicked into action by the indignant Press, but will display in- 
itiative and resource of its own. It will not reject every new in- 
vention because novelties are detestable to sexagenarian generals 
and officials. It will no longer leave the Militia and Volunteers 
in their present complete disorganization. As for the Admiralty, 
it will formulate and carry out a programme which shall enable 
this country to hold its own against any two hostile navies. It 
will take care that British ships are in no respect structurally 
inferior to foreign warships, or British officers badly educated. 
It will cease to attempt to deceive the country with silly theories 
that obsolete battleships armed with antediluvian muzzle-loaders 
are of the slightest value in the line of battle. It will encourage 
public interest in the Navy instead of trying to check it, and will 
regard the Navy League as its best friend and auxiliary, not 
as a bitter enemy. In France, Italy, and Germany the naval 
authorities have long since learnt the wisdom of thus educating 
the public. But our officialdom is furious when anyone suggests 
that we want more battleships, cruisers, and men. 

In the reorganization of the Army, which must inevitably 
follow upon the reorganization of the War Office, a point to which 
attention must be given is the improvement of military education. 
It is nothing short of a scandal that officers who do not pass 
through the Staff College should be allowed to remain ignorant 
even of British military history. Though our Army has fought with 
splendid courage in the present war, it has shown the same pro- 


* Wellington had often to complain of what he styled ‘‘ that negligent, slovenly 
mode of doing business which is only too common among vublic men in England.” 
A good many other eminent men who have had dealings with our departments 
could tell the same tale. Bismarck never concealed his contempt for our un- 
businesslike public men, 
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found ignorance of the higher military science as the French 
Army in 1870. In consequence, we have seen eccentric move- 
ments, rash attacks without proper reconnaissance, and reliance 
on shock, rather than fire, tactics. Other armies might have 
performed indifferently against the Boers, though not so in- 
differently as ourselves, since foreign generals are more scientific, 
selected with greater care, younger, and better trained. They 
would not have made the initial mistake of setting to work with 
utterly inadequate forces, and scattering these so as still further 
to accentuate their weakness. 

At the moment we are faced by two great dangers. The public 
memory is proverbially short, and in the glamour of our present 
successes the terrible lessons of the three closing months of 
1899 may be as completely forgotten as were the lessons of the 
Crimean War. The comfortable doctrine of muddle may be 
accepted with results which cannot but prove disastrous if we 
have to engage in war with a great Continental Power. From 
the extraordinary incapacity of the Boers to follow up their suc- 
cesses we have been given time to repair our blunders in South 
Africa. No European adversary would be so indulgent to us. 
European generals would have swept into Ladysmith on the 
afternoon of October 30th, have cut up General Gatacre’s de- 
tachment after Stormberg, have isolated Lord Methuen after 
Magersfontein, and have pressed fiercely upon General Buller in 
his retreat from Colenso, after the unlucky attempt to force the 
passage of the Tugela. We should have ended December with 
the pick of our army demoralized or captured, and with little or 
no possibility of turning failure into success. 

The second danger is that, with a force which Mr. Wyndham 
puts at 180,000 men in South Africa, but which our calculations 
cannot make to be much larger than 150,000 men, the War Office 
may fail to realize the necessity of forwarding a constant stream 
of reinforcements and organizing a fresh army to provide these 
reinforcements. No doubt we have many men in the field; no 
doubt, too, it is difficult for routine-bound organizers to find more 
men. Yet in spite of the magnificent array of troops, large 
reinforcements may atany moment be required, and, if not forth- 
coming when called for, the war may once more be brought to a 
disastrous standstill. Enormously long lines of communication 
will have to be guarded as our armies push forward into the Free 
State, and this work alone will occupy the attention of tens of 
thousands. Heavy losses, too, must be incurred, and as we shall 
be attacking it will be impossible to reckon upon the enemy 
suffering in the same degree. It is certain that an army of not 
less than 50,000 should be held ready at home to meet any further 
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demands which our generals may make, and, as the organization 
of such a force cannot be completed in less than six months, its 
preparation should be begun at once. To get the men we may 
offer a bounty ; or, as the last resource, we may try drafting. The 
nation is thoroughly in earnest, and will readily face any burden 
so that the war may be brought to a swift and satisfactory 
conclusion. 

A last word to those who would, at all hazards, pin their faith 
to the present Government as now constituted. If this Govern- 
ment will do its work and amend its ways, every sane man will 
be anxious to avoid changes in a time of crisis. But if it con- 
tinues apathetic and inactive, it must go—not, we need scarcely 
say, to give place to the tag-rag and bobtail led by Sir H. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, but to make room for a Ministry of capacity. 
Success in this war, the sympathy of the Colonies, and the salva- 
tion of the Empire have higher claims upon us than Party ties. 
Even as things are, it seems essential to get rid of some of the 
less able Ministers, and replace them by younger, more strenuous 
men. Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Goschen, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might all, with advantage to their country, betake 
themselves to the welcome rest of private life. If they are 
devoted to their country a hint ought to suffice. Let us remem- 
ber that the author of the protest concerning the swopping of 


horses himself removed an incompetent War Minister during the 
American Civil War, when he chose, instead of Simon Cameron, 
of Pennsylvania, the capable, energetic Edwin Stanton. The 
choice was all the more admirable and noble-spirited in that 
Stanton was a bitter personal enemy of Lincoln. But, in any 
case, it had the supreme merit of putting the right man in the 
right place. That is what we want in England to-day. 
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THERE are two kinds of successful machine-made novels—of course, 
there are many—but there are two which stand out above the 
rest, the kind where the machinery is so superlatively good that it 
galvanizes characterless puppets and almost makes them live, the 
kind where it is so bad that only the vital truth and vigour of the 
characters makes one pardon its presence. Miss Cholmondeley’s 
Red Pottage belongs to the second and greatly superior of these 
two divisions. Her machinery is obvious, it is bad, but the 
characters are so vivid that they almost persuade us to believe 
in the web of difficulties in which they are enmeshed. 

The more this delightful book is read the more surprising it 
becomes, that with all her wonderful power in drawing character, 
her humour, her unfailing sympathy and understanding, Miss 
Cholmondeley should have thought it necessary to subject her 
creations to the exigencies of a hopeless framework. No one can 
help admiring the skill with which almost all the situations are 
treated, while resenting this very skill expended on such material. 
For the characters live and move, irritate and enchant, just as they 
might in real life; it is only the difficulties and complications that 
surround them which force an unwilling attention from the reader. 
Miss Cholmondeley has not allowed us to take refuge in a realm of 
romance and adventure where we can believe anything, but has 
selected the men and women we all meet, put them into drawing- 
rooms and hansom cabs, and then proceeded to weave round them 
preposterous entanglements belonging to a fantastic time. The 
result is a marred success, and is bound to be so, looked at as a 
whole. <A writer like Hawthorne might have succeeded, but only 
because he would have shed over the whole story that atmosphere 
of mystery and unreality in the midst of everyday life, which 
perhaps among writers of English no one has ever done so well. 
But the reason why Hawthorne’s fantastic unreality successfully 
dominates his work, is that his mystery and his glamour are 
always symbolic of the mystery and the glamour existing in life— 
he does not introduce the supernatural or the strange because it 
is one or the other, but because his method of conveying the 
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spiritual significance of human emotion, is to embody it in some 
symbolic shape—so poetical, so aptly fitted for what he desires to 
express, handled with such magnetic sympathy, that without a 
word of explanation, without a touch of what Stevenson calls the 
“besotting particularity of fiction,” his meaning and purpose sink 
into the reader’s mind. Here is the essential difference between 
the novel of mere adventure, where dark staircases and secret 
doors give occasion for marvellous combinations, and the novels 
where external events are only subsidiary to the display of human 
emotion and character. 

The first qualification for the novel of adventure is that its 
mechanism should be vivid and real, arresting the attention of the 
reader at once, by the tapping, say, of a blind beggar’s stick, or the 
entry into Paris of a ragged gentleman on a wretched horse. But 
adventure as such—pure adventure—is very rare nowadays in 
London drawing-rooms, and if we are to believe in it, it must be 
given us in a different shape from Miss Cholmondeley’s Red 
Pottage. It is not that the idea of the book is impossible, or the 
plot anything but interesting and stirring; on the contrary, if the 
author had not succeeded so admirably with her characters, and 
had left them in a more embryonic condition, it is easy to imagine 
the situation, of two men who decide by drawing lots which shall 
commit suicide, producing a very good story. Nothing, for instance, 
could be better drawn than the contrast between the familiar back 
room in a London house where the male usually takes his ease and 
the strained tension of the husband and lover drawing lots for death. 
The characters are here, at the beginning of the book, mere figures, 
but as they grow more and more vivid, it is impossible to believe 
that the first act of a melodrama has really taken place. Miss 
Cholmondeley herself does not believe, neither does her heroine 
who loves one of the men, nor the injuring wife, Lady Newhaven. 
If they did, is it conceivable that their trained familiarity with 
order, policemen, arrests, law courts—in short, with all the organiza- 
tion of modern life, would not have forced one or other of them to 
break silence? Rachel, the heroine, would have gone to Newhaven, 
the husband, she would have told him that she knew of the drawing 
of the lots, that the whole thing was monstrous, and that she would 
disclose the bond, and so destroy its purpose of shielding Lady 
Newhaven. If this had failed, her East-End experience would 
have led her to a metropolitan magistrate, with the prosaic sequel 
that the two men would have been bound over in their own recog- 
nizances! Her position would have been all the stronger for not 
knowing who had drawn the short lighter. But she does nothing, 
she does not believe in Miss Cholmondeley’s plot either. The 
figure too, upon whom the whole entanglement turns, Lord New- 
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haven, is an interesting character, alive and real, but as we know 
him, he certainly did not kill himself because Scarlett, the other man, 
failed to fulfil his part. Miss Cholmondeley has made a mistake ; 
he was killed by accident, and the letter which he left for his wife 
was a forgery. There is no reason why a man should kill himself 
because he has proved that his rival is a mean and despicable 
coward—he might kill himself for revenge, or for escape, or from 
mere disgust and boredom. But the Lord Newhaven of Red 
Pottage did not kill himself at all. This is the truth, and it is 
the only possible excuse for Rachel’s calm relief when she finds 
that the obligation to kill himself is not laid upon her lover, and 
is also the reason why she forgives herself for her criminal inaction. 
Miss Cholmondeley’s characters have been too strong for her; she 
has thrown down spots of ink, and living men and women have 
risen up in their stead who will not be coerced. There is some- 
thing, no doubt, which reads very like arrogance in these remarks. 
Why should any mere reader presume to know better what Lord 
Newhaven would or would not have done than Miss Cholinondeley 
—actions in this life are often quite unaccountable and not under- 
stood—crass ignorance of the underlying elements in character is 
shown by such dogmatizing, and so on. And it is quite true that 
nothing is more absurd than to imagine every action must be ex- 
plained and justified; but the fact is the reader does not ask to 
understand why Lord Newhaven killed himself, but asks only that 
he or she should believe he did so beyond question. Does one ever 
understand quite why Esmond marries Lady Castlewood, or what 
induces Carmen to trust herself with the man whom she knows 
means to murder her? But we believe in both these facts never- 
theless, we feel they happened just so, however stupid we may 
think either hero or heroine proved themselves. But in Red 
Pottage we cannot shrug our shoulders and accept what we are 
told—we revolt—and the reason is, not that the plot is badly 
fashioned, but that it is not a fitting stage for the characters, who 
are supremely good, to perform upon. 

Can there, in a sense, be any stronger praise than thus violently 
to take up the cause of these imaginary people against the person 
who. created them? Lord Newhaven, Hester, the Gresleys, Dick, 
the Bishop, Rachel, Scarlett,—they are one and all excellent, and 
drawn with that rare detachment and impartiality which betrays 
the observant and sympathetic attitude of the author. Mr. Gresley 
stands out prominently—the prejudiced, buttoned-up, self-satisfied 
High Churchman, who is all these things more because his mind is 
a very small one caught in the grip of a great organization, than be- 
cause his heart and character are at fault. There is an incident in 

the book which most aptly typifies his attitude towards all question- 
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ings of dogma—that of the lath-and-plaster porch. Dick, the man 
of action and plain speaking, discovers at once that the little erec- 
tion is ready to tumble down at any moment, and ruthlessly pulls 
it to pieces. 

“* Lord, what fools!’ he said, half aloud. ‘The crazy thing is 
shouting out that it is going to drop on their heads,and they put 
a clamp across the crack. . . . Is Mr. Gresley in? Well, 
then, just ask him to step this way will you? Look here, James, if 
you want to be had up for manslaughter, you leave this porch as it 
is. No, I did not drive over from Southminster on purpose to tell 
you, but I mention it now I am here.’ 

“*T added the portico myself when I came here,’ said Mr. Gresley, 
stiffly. . . . 

“So I should have thought,’ said Dick warming to the subject, 
and mounting on a small garden-chair, ‘and some escaped lunatic 
has put a clamp on the stucco.’ 

“*T placed the clamp myself, replied Mr. Gresley. ‘There really 
is no necessity for you to waste your time and inine here. I under- 
stand the portico perfectly. The crack is merely superficial.’ 

“*Ts it ?’ said Dick, ‘then why does it run round those two con- 
sumptive little pillars? I tell you it’s tired of standing up. It’s 
going to sit down. Look here ’—Dick tore at the stucco with his 
knife, and caught the clamp as it fell—‘that clamp was only put 
on stucco. It never reached the stone ur the wood, whichever the 
little kennel is made of. You ought to be thankful it did not drop 
on one of the children, or on your own head. . . . It would 
have knocked all the texts out of it for some time to come.’ 

“Mr. Gresley did not look very grateful as he led the way to his 
study.” 

The clergyman’s beliefs might have been all true, but he founded 
them on the “consumptive little pillars” of his own reasoning. 
His whole character is drawn with inimitable humour, although the 
picture, for some readers, is faintly marred by a touch of caricature. 
One however, who has exceptional opportunities, declares that those 
who think so, should see more of the country clergy. But there 
cannot be two opinions about Mrs. Gresley; the pathos and humour 
of her poor tired body and adoring soul appeal to everyone at once. 
She would be maddening to live with, and Miss Cholmondeley does 
not conceal this; but the sympathetic understanding with which 
the clergyman’s wife is described may help some of us to be tender 
with the Mrs. Gresleys we come across. The children of the 
Gresleys too, are delightful—with all their strongly marked 
characteristics. Some people say that nothing annoys them so 
much as being asked if they like “children,” they might as well 
be asked if they like human nature, and this strongly marked 
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individuality is a fact often forgotten by people who try to draw 
children. Take, for instance, the practising of “the sole Klavier 
Stiick which Mary’s rigidly extended little starfishes of hands could 
wrench out of the schoolroom piano,” or the same child’s tactless 
notice of every breach of discipline. “‘ Auntie Hester is leaving all 
her fat, said Mary suddenly in a small voice, her portion of ‘pear 
held in her left cheek asshe spoke. She had no idea that she ought 
not to draw attention to the weakness of others. She was only 
anxious to be the first to offer interesting information.” 

Some of the Bishop’s sayings, too, as repeated by Mr. Gresley, 
are very inspiriting. “‘ Half the country clergy round here are 
asleep, says Mr. Gresley. ‘Good men, but lax. They want 
waking up. I said as much to the Bishop the other day, and he 
agreed with me, for he said that if some of his younger clergy 
could be waked up to a sense of their own arrogance and narrow- 
ness, he would hold a public thanksgiving in the Cathedral. But 
he added that he thought nothing short of the last trump would 
do it.’ 

“«T agree with him, said Hester, having first said the sentence to 
herself,.and having decided it was innocuous.” 

The Bishop is one in a million, and if there are many like him 
on the bench we need have no fear for the Establishment. It is 
tempting to try and dwell for a moment upon each character 
in turn. Lord Newhaven with his unconscious charm; Lady 
Newhaven, his utterly silly and worthless little wife; Scarlett, so 
lifelike in his weakness and indefinable lovableness ; and among 
minor sketches the Pratts, Fraiilein, the Bishop’s sister; but all 
this would take too long, and not a word has so far been said about 
Rachel and Hester, the two heroines. Rachel is one of those women 
whom one would love in real life, but who are not somehow very 
interesting to read about; and Hester’s life in this book is not 
allowed to wander into any very absorbing complications. There is 
the same touch of extravagance in the burning of her novel which 
is complained of in the structure of the book. It is just conceiv- 
able that Mr. Gresley—being a slight caricature—might have 
burned the novel without making an attempt to convince Hester 
of its iniquity ; but surely Hester would have had a rough copy of 
at least some parts of her work? The whole episode, however, 
with its touching scene between the distraught Hester and the 
little boy, is so beautifully imagined that we would not if we could 
have anything altered. The reader very much hopes to meei 
Hester again in the next novel, which is going to be Miss 
Cholmondeley’s greatest achievement. Next time she will surely 
give us a series of the events which come into the ordinary lives of 
the people she knows so well how to draw—we could never have 
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too much of the Gresleys or the Bishop—the quieter, the more 
detailed the story the more we should love it. Miss Cholmondeley’s 
real talent and power lies in the drawing of character with profound 
and witty comment, and this implies a long range of the greatest 
gifts—perception, humour, thought, pathos, emotion. If when she 
has got her people alive she will let them go, let them shape their 
own stories in common everyday conditions, we shall be the richer 
by a beautiful and tender book, a book that will not merely amuse 
or interest,but will create and inform new sympathies and help its 


readers both to laagh and to cry. 
Epirn LytreEton. 


A CHANCE FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


THERE are at the present moment more than thirty thousand boys 
in our public schools, or in schools which give what is known as 
a public school education. Twenty-four thousand seven hundred 
and eighteen of these boys were last year in schools which gained 
scholarships at Oxford or Cambridge ; the balance, rather under- 
estimated than not, is in others which prepare boys for special 
careers, such as commerce, the Army, or the Navy and merchant 
service. But in all the “public school” system of games and 
athletics prevails. 

These thirty thousand boys are the material from which nearly 
all our naval and military officers are drawn. Part become in due 
course the backbone of the Services, and of the Volunteers; while 
the rest who enter civil life, having by the advantage of better 
endowed homes the start which this gives over boys educated 
in the State-aided schools, are likely to keep this, and to influence 
the choice of amusements and recreation among other young 
men. 

The point of these remarks lies in the curious fact that this 
thirty thousand, with their preponderance of training and money, 
devote all their spare time to every kind of physical exercise and 
training except the one most directly serviceable to their country. 
In all these schools organized athletics, or rather organized 
games, occupy a large part of the boys’ tine. Public opinion 
now recognizes them and insists on them as indispensable. They 
are practically part of the school training; the most popular part, 
and not the least expensive. A father would feel it a grievance if 
his son, on leaving for good, were not a skilled proficient in some 
game, probably in more than one. He expects him to have been 
in a cricket eleven or a football fifteen, or a boat, or a house eleven, 
to have been a fives captain or a racquet champion, or many of 
these, or to have a good knowledge of gymnasium work, or to have 
boxed at Aldershot. But he is usually quite indifferent if his boy 
is unable to a hit a target at five hundred yards, or even if he is 
ignorant of how to load a rifle. 
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Every one of these activities is encouraged by every device 
known to stimulate success, including a vast public opinion and 
social prestige. But whereas in most schools a boy must play 
cricket and football, and go through so many hours of gymnasium 
for physical drill per term, until he gets a certificate of proficiency, 
the use of arms, the knowledge which will equip him to fight for 
his country, is never compulsory and forms no part of the recog- 
nized training, but is an expensive extra. 

There is usually a cadet corps in the larger schools, but the 
number of boys in this only averages 12 per cent. of the whole 
thirty thousand, while about 90 per cent. play compulsory cricket, 
and 80 per cent. compulsory football. A vituperative Boer, in a 
savage indictment of the personnel of this people in The Times, 
contrasted us with the “manly nations” of Europe who undergo 
conscription. “Manly nations, indeed!” says the superior Briton. 
“Look at our ‘manly’ games at school!” They promote manli- 
ness—doubtless ; but they are games after all, the sport of boys, 
which our men go on playing—too long, as many persons are 
beginning to suspect. In the unpleasant awakening of the Boer 
War, we have made this among other discoveries, that rifle-shoot- 
ing is no longer a popular amusement in this country, that two 
hundred and fifty rifle ranges have been closed, and that at the 
moment when events have shown that an army of sixty thousand 
volunteers, skilled in the use of modern long-range rifles, can hold 
in check more than double their number of our trained troops, 
there are not to be found in this country skilled amateur marks- 
men to equal the number in these two small Republics, and what 
is worse there is now little public taste for marksmanship, and 
a considerable body of public dislike to the existence of rifle 
ranges. 

Here lies the great opportunity of the public schools, Public 
school men, as a body, have asked for rather large credits frém the 
national butter-tubs for the last twenty years, and have applied it 
pretty liberally to their own solace and commendation. Whatever 
be the view taken of their claim to have evolved the precise train- 
ing suited for active life, few persons will be disposed to deny 
that they have succeeded in creating and in spreading as far down 
as possible a taste for vigorous outdoor games, with good results to 
the national physique and character. 

If the practice of rifle-shooting is taken up in these establish- 
ments with the same vigour, they will do a real service to the country. 
The time and opportunity for training in rifle-shooting are abso- 
lutely at the disposal of the public school authorities. In this case 
the “authorities” are the headmaster and the governors. They 
ean, if they choose, make it part of the school work, like physical 
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drill; or part of. the school play, which is, in fact, compulsory, but 
which the boys enjoy as much as if they were under no obligation 
to partake of it. On the whole, it will be best to make the ele- 
mentary training in the use of the rifle a matter of business, and 
take it seriously. The school will get more credit for it, and as it 
is a duty, attention and earnestness cannot be too strongly enforced 
from outside as well as by opinion among the boys. The teaching 
of the rudiments of shooting should be applied universally as part. 
of the school system. 

It is in the second stage, by the boys in the cadet corps, or by 
other boys who have gained a taste for shooting, that it will be 
pursued as a sport or regular recreation. 

The mechanism for the first or elementary training will be the 
school time-table, and the use of the invaluable Morris tube. 
When the necessary hours have been fitted in from the time- 
table, say one and a half hours per week for the first term, and one 
hour per week later, the boys will be given the service rifle, and in- 
structed in loading, aiming, and firing with a dummy cartridge, 
This can be done in one lesson, or two at most, for one boy can 
teach another. Then comes the actual practice. Most people 
know what the Morris tube is. It is a rifled tube, fitted to take a 
minute bullet, like that of a saloon pistol; it is screwed into the 
service rifle barrel, and so neatly centred that it shoots true with 
the rifle sights. It can be used in a covered or open range, say, of 
35 to 50 feet long, with a plain wall behind. The shooting is at 
cards, marked like a target, and each person can check his “ form” 
by taking the cards home and comparing them with his last day’s 
practice. The ammunition is so cheap that in the Army the men 
when they wish to amuse themselves by practising with it buy eight 
shots for a penny. This is the simple, inexpensive, and safe means 
for teaching the young idea how to shoot. It does not make a 
Bisley winner by itself, but it familiarizes the shooter with the 
weight, “ pull,” and feel of the rifle, and makes him a very fair 
target shot. It has largely made the sailors as expert with big 
guns as they now are. Every big gun aboard a ship has a“ gun 
tube” to be fitted to it. Constant practice, with the gun’s own 
sights, but with the tube as “cannon,” takes place with 6 in., 
47 in., and other smaller guns, to the saving of ammunition and 
the improvement of naval gunnery. While all boys will learn the 
use of the ritle, the cadet corps, or rifle corps, should be recruited, 
as at present, from volunteers. These will be boys who take a 
special interest in outdoor life or are of soldier families, or are extra 
keen on rifle-shooting or on drill. As the rifle corps will, we hope, 
have a greatly increased prestige and public opinion on its side, 
which it will be the duty of the school authorities to foster in every 
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way, the number of such volunteers will be very much higher than 
it is now. * 

At present efficiency in the rifle corps is generally esteemed less 
than that in the games. In many schools where the senior boys 
in the eleven, or the fifteen, or the fives club, or the boats, or 
captains of the racquet courts, are ex-officio members of the 
school sports committee, the captain of the rifle team has no such 
status. These things seem trifles, but they show that the money 
is on the wrong horse. The rifle corps should be made much of ; 
but their work should be real. Give them plenty of field days and 
unlimited target practice, with cheap ammunition. It is not fair 
to the parents to send in bills of £2 or £3 in one term. 

At present school cadets are rather unfairly dealt with. After 
seventeen they are members of the Volunteer corps to which they 
are attached. They earn for the corps the yearly Government 
grant, £1 15s. per boy. But they have to buy their own uniform 
and to pay for their own ammunition. Sometimes this is paid for 
out of a general school fund. But, as a rule, all the expenses of 
the cadet corps public school boy, except part of his ammunition, 
which is sometimes contributed by the Volunteer corps to which 
he is attached, come out of the pockets of his father or of parents 
in general. As there is at least as strong a guarantee that this 
ammunition is not wasted in careless shooting by boys under school 
supervision as there is when it is used by the regular soldiers, the 
country ought to provide it. It is used in the early training of 
“ skilled hands” in national defence, and the public will get good 
value for their money. Every boy in the rifle corps ought to have 
ample time given him at the butts. He should be encouraged to 
spend his time there, and to fire as often as possible with just the 
same kind of coaching that he would obtain in the cricket field. 

Compare, for instance, the case of a small boy who -goes to 
Elstree Preparatory School and then to Harrow. He will be 
coached personally at the preparatory school by some young 
master, very probably an old Blue, in every detail of life at the 
wicket. At thirteen he not only is a good cricketer, but has 
actually acquired “style.” The incessant Harrow cricket, and 
amateur and professional coaching by big boys, professionals, and 
masters, turn out the finished athlete. 

Let us try something like this in the rank and file of the cadet 
corps rifle-shots, and see what the results will be. I say the rank 
and file, because at present the competition for Bisley shooting has 


* Thear that at many of our public schools the rifle corps increased 25 per 
cent. by voluntary enlistments at the beginning of the New Year ; but life is 
not yet made more interesting for the recruits by giving them plenty of shooting 
practice, 
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a serious drawback. As soon as the “eight ” are chosen all atten- 
tion is centred on them, for there are probably only a sergeant and 
one master available to coach, and even then the range accommoda- 
tion is often distant and insufficient. At Charterhouse, for instance, 
the eight have to drive in a brake to practise at Puttenham, five 
miles away. Naturally, carriage transport cannot be found for the 
whole corps. And what about ranges? Many schools have no con- 
venient range near. At others the local ranges have been closed. 
Imagine the outcry which would follow the closing of a school 
cricket-ground, the only one accessible! Yet I remember that the 
beautiful range at Hurtmore, near Charterhouse and close to 
Godalming, was closed “because it made a noise.” The target 
stood on the ground of the then Secretary for War ! 

Old boys and parents will subscribe hundreds of pounds to buy 
an extra cricket-ground for the junior boys of a public school. 
There is almost no instance of their being even asked to subscribe 
to buy a rifle range, much less to endow the corps with a fund to 
buy ammunition. 1 will present them with this last suggestion. 

There is a kind of doubt whether a school rifle corps does boys 
any good—whether it does not make them play at soldiering with- 
out earnestness. It is also sometimes looked on with disfavour 
because it withdraws boys from the serious business of games. 

An ounce of fact is worth a good deal in this connection. It is 
seldom until the boy of sixteen has become a ian of forty that 
his career affords any concrete facts to set against surmises. Here 
are some. The best shots for many years consecutively among the 
public schools have been the Charterhouse boys. The Charter- 
house cadet corps was formed after the school went to Godalming 
in 1874. The first team from Charterhouse which competed at 
Wimbledon is now represented by men of forty or thereabouts. 
Let us see if they have developed into anything like the kind of 
material which makes good officers, or good men outdoors, who 
might be serviceable in war. Among them are Colonel R. 58. 5S. 
Baden-Powell, the defender of Mafeking; Mr. W. W. Drew, now 
of the India Civil Service, and a supporter of rifle-shooting in 
India; Major H. H. Dobbie, who single-handed with his revolver 
while his wife handed him cartridges, stopped the conspirators who 
tried to “rush” Mandalay Fort; Mr. F. Daldy, who shot in the 
Cambridge University Rifle eight; Mr. A. W. Tod, who went back 
as a master to Charterhouse and trained the cadet corps which 
won the Ashburton Shield outright nine times; Major Orford, R.M., 
and one or two more, including the present writer, who, without 
being directly concerned with rifle-shooting, have spent enough 
time on the border-line of sport and outdoor life to qualify for the 
use of arms. 
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Though the efiect on national defence of strong taste for rifle- 
shooting acquired by public school men is not to be reckoned 
merely by the number turned out annually, even this would be 
considerable. The time spent at a public school is four years— 
from thirteen to seventeen—consequently, one-fourth of the thirty 
thousand sons of well-to-do parents leaving school at a military age, 
all equipped with the knowledge of how to use arms, and fair shots, 
will be seven thousand per annum—or about one half of the number 
annually passed into the Reserve from our regular Army. Probably 
the increased attention and encouragement bestowed on the cadet 
corps will raise the proportion of these boys who, in addition to 
shooting, have learnt drill and discipline to 30 per cent., instead of 
about 12 per cent. of the whole thirty thousand. But it is not in 
this direct addition to the number of trained riflemen available that 
the possibility of the public schools contribution to national defence 
mainly lies. It is in the indirect effect of the change of tone and 
training on the classes which lie next below those who will acquire 
this taste that the best results may be looked for. I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the greater part of the universal “ devolution ” of 
the taste for athletic games, especially for football, among the work- 
ing-classes has been passed on from the public school boys. I have 
witnessed the whole process of the popularizing of Association foot~ 
ball, and as an old “ Blue,” and one who witnessed the early days of 
the game, I can affirm that it was public school boys, and especially a 
group of old public school boys, who set this ball rolling. The 
game was confined to a very few schools; of clubs there were 
almost none, and those entirely old members of those schools— 
Wanderers, mostly Harrow; the Gitanos, mostly old Etonians and 
old Carthusians ; the Royal Engineers, the Universities, and one 
or two more. As boys we used to talk incessantly and think at 
all hours of the day about what we could do after leaving school 
to increase the popularity of football, and, consequently, our own 
opportunities of enjoying it; and the results were that we did. 
At present the school rifle corps are filling up rapidly, owing to 
the war and its lessons. But as the efficiency of the corps must 
depend largely on the popularity of rifle-shooting among the boys 
themselves, the pleasant part of the business, the shooting, must be 
made as easy and as inexpensive as possible. It is just the kind of 
excellence for which cups, medals, and the like are suitable prizes. 
The credit of success should reach the home circle, the country house, 
and the country rectory, and the professional or civil servant’s home 
in London. The rifle matches against other corps should be made a 
social function where possible, if they cannot be made popular in 
another way, or if this tends to make them more popular. A com- 
petition on a good school range, even of two hundred yards only, 
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with a row of several targets, and the boys shooting rapidly and well, 
would be at least as pleasant a scene to watch as a football match. 
The owners of many of our great country houses possess rifle 
ranges which they lend to local Volunteer corps. Why not let 
the rifle-range be a new feature in the social life of the country ? 
There are hundreds of cricket matches every week between the 
public school boys home for the holidays. Why cannot someone 
try the experiment of a local rifle-shooting party ? 

This would be the proper and natural sequence of the elevation 
of rifle-shooting to its proper place in school games. Like them, 
it would spread from the boys of the wealthier classes to those in 
the village and country towns. The public school boys would teach 
the local boys the use of the rifle as they did that of the football. 
They would be the leaders in village rifle clubs, and the taste would 
go deeper and wider yearly. Nothing in the country is more cer- 
tain to “ go of itself” than a sport which is open to all classes, and 
this is just one of those which has no disability attaching to it to 
prevent all classes from joining. 

C. J. CorNIsH. 
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Washington, D.C., February 10th, 1900. 
NorHING like it the world has ever before known. It is more ex- 
travagant than novelist in his most extravagant flight of fancy 
ever conceived. It is the true story of the vendetta of two 
multi-millionaires. It is an end of the century vendetta, with 
dollars the weapon instead of the knife, and perjury spilled as reck- 
lessly as blood. 

Marcus Daly came to the United States from Ireland a bare-footed 
boy. His first job was to dig potatoes on a California ranch. He 
went to the mines before he was fifteen, and grew up surrounded by 
gold and silver in a virgin state. He became one of the greatest of 
mining experts. He was engaged by the bonanza kings, Mackay, 
Flood, and O’Brien, to take charge of that pocket of gold the 
Comstock, then he drifted to Montana and exploited Anaconda, 
the richest copper-mine in the world. To-day he is many times a 
millionaire, the owner of vast farms and blooded horses, and with 
an undying hate for William A. Clark. Clark is American born. 
He went West when very young; he got into mines when the 
western country was being opened up; as a banker, speculator, and 
mine-owner he amassed a great fortune, and is to-day the owner of 
some of the most valuable mining property in Montana; He is 
even a richer man than Daly. He has a passion for art, but his 
dominant passion is to be revenged on Marcus Daly. Everything 
has been turned into a weapon, first by one man then by the other. 
Clark is not only a lover of art, but he has the artistic temperament. 
Daly wouldn’t recognize art without an introduction. New York 
was astonished when Clark paid $42,000 for Fortuny’s “The Choice 
of a Model,” and it is said the price was run up so high because 
Daly had for the moment turned from the stable to the salon and 
ventured $41,000 on a picture, whose value he knew nothing of, but 
which he knew Clark wanted. 

Both men are Democrats. Daly has never indicated any fond- 
ness for holding office ; he has found his relaxation in horse-racing 
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and fighting Clark. Clark, on the other hand, has for many years 
past been ambitious to gain political honours. Twelve years ago — 
Clark was for the first time nominated for Congress. Montana, 
still a territory, had always been Democratic, and the fight of Carter, 
the Republican nominee, seemed hopeless. To all appearances 
Daly had been loyal to Clark, but the night before the election, 
according to the story, Daly called his mine bosses and foremen 
about him, and said to them: “Boys, it has been Clark for the past two 
months. It has been Clark all day. It will be Clark until the polls 
open to-morrow morning ; and from that time on until they close it 
will be Carter, and nobody but Carter.” When the votes were 
counted, Clark was in a minority of 5,000. 

The curious thing is that nobody knows when the feud com- 
menced, or what caused it. Clark’s brother and Daly married 
sisters. In their younger days, when they were both poor, the 
men were not only friends but also business associates. Clark 
knows the origin of the feud, but he has kept the knowledge to 
himself, and Daly has been equally reticent. 

The year following Clark’s defeat for delegate in Congress, 
Montana was adinitted as a State, and the Legislature had to elect 
two Senators tothe United States Senate. It was Clark’s great 
ainbition to go tothe Senate. It was supposed that the Democrats 
had carried the Legislature, which would have ensured the election 
of Clark. Daly, implacable, resourceful, and maligant as before, was 
there to prevent it. There was some juggling with the returns, 
some of the legislators were unseated, there was a long contest 
before the Legislature, and in the end two sets of Senators, 
Republicans and Democrats, were sent to Washington. The Senate 
having a Republican majority, seated the two Republicans, and 
once agajn Clark’s ambition was thwarted. Twice Daly had scored. 
There was comparative peace for four years, then there was another 
election for Senator. Again Clark was a candidate; again the 
Democrats had a majority in the Legislature, and things looked 
propitious for Clark. But Daly was still to be reckoned with. 
He controlled ten members of the Legislature, and he served 
notice that no matter what else happened Clark could not be 
elected. He kept his word good. The Legislature was dead- 
locked, and adjourned in a row, without reaching an election. 
The Governor appointed a Senator, who was not Clark, and for a 
third time Clark’s scalp hung at his adversary’s belt. 

Next year the rival mining magnates engaged in a struggle to the 
death. There was a contest to move the State capital from Helena 
to Anaconda. ‘The people were to decide at a special election. 
Anaconda is the home of Daly, and he practically owns the 
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town. Clark lives in Butte, twenty-six miles away. It was enough, 
that Daly favoured’ Anaconda for Clark and his faction to swear 
by all they held sacred to sow Anaconda with salt rather than 
permit the seat of government to go there. Money was poured 
out like water. No Englishman, no man who has not been a per- 
sonal participant in a fight for the location of a State capital, can 
form any idea of what such a contest means. In anew State every 
city is ambitious to be selected as the capital, because it not only 
gives the city a standing—and local pride is a more dominating 
force than even love or money—but it makes its inhabitants 
known, and it brings material prosperity. It booms a town; it 
means business; it makes “things hum.” The capital is always a 
stake to be played for, and blood and money are the couniers on 
the table. With two men like Clark and Daly holding the cards, 
with passions at fever heat ; with both men caring nothing for the 
thing itself, but everything for revenge and the chance of humiliating 
his rival, the deadly warfare which raged and the means which were 
employed can perhaps be imagined. Nothing was too great or too 
little. Iam told that more than £300,000 was spent on the election, 
and as at that time there were only fifty thousand voters in the 
State, it can be seen to what extent bribery prevailed. No mercy 
was shown on either side. Men were literally hunted down and 
forced to vote. Mortgages were foreclosed, men were sold out, 
threatened with ruin, coerced in every imaginable way unless they 
voted as the bosses directed. Thanks to Clark, Helena won by a 
scant twelve hundred votes; and when he went to the capital they 
gave him sucha reception as Roman conquerors used to get on the 
banks of the Tiber. Men hauled his carriage over carpets of roses, 
and the Rocky Mountains were blazoned in living fire. Daly they 
hung in effigy. Clark had scored for the first time. 

Two years ago the battle began again. There was to be another 
election to the United States Senate. Once more Clark was a can- 
didate. His lieutenants had made their plans with the greatest 
shrewdness, and this time felt sure of a majority in the Legislature 
which.neither money nor promises could influence. But Daly was 
still vigilant. When the Legislature met, just when the Legislature 
were preparing to vote, a member of the Legislature, Whiteside by 
name, threw a bombshell into the Clark camp. He -solemnly 
declared that he had been offered £6,000 by the Clark managers to 
vote for their candidate. In proof of this assertion he produced the 
money, and dramatically placed it in the hands of the Legislature 
for safe keeping. The Legislature immediately sent the charge 
before a grand jury for investigation. When the first ballot was 
taken, Clark, who had counted upon fifty votes, found but a pitiful 
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seven. The Daly men were jubilant; Clark had again been scalped. 

But for once they miscalculated. The grand jury was largely com- 
posed of men from Helena. They remembered the capital fight, 
and they were grateful to Clark, and they showed their gratitude 
by exonerating Clark from all connection with the bribery charge. 
While the grand jury had been investigating, the Clark men had 
been able to prevent an election, and the Daly faction was numeri- 
cally too small to be able to act on the offensive, but when their 
principal had been rehabilitated by the action of the grand jury 
the Clark men determined to end the fight at any cost. 

The first thing they did was to charge that Whiteside, instead of 
being an honest man, was merely a tool of the Daly gang, who had 
been hired to bring this charge of bribery. The Clark men com- 
bined with the Republicans and unseated Whiteside. Before leav- 
ing the hall Whiteside made a most extraordinary speech. He 
charged a number of his associates by name with having accepted 
bribes ; he gave dates, amounts, and details of the transactions ; and 
while the men whom he taunted with accepting bribes were cower- 
ing in their seats with blanched faces and trembling forms, he walked 
out with the air of a conqueror. From this time on the Clark people 
pushed their victory. After many ballots,and with the aid of Repub- 
lican votes, he was elected, and at last his ambition to be a Senator 
of the United States was within his grasp. His triumph was short- 
lived. The State was seething with charges of corruption, of bribery, 
of conspiracy. Reputations were destroyed, characters blackened, 
the most astounding accusations were in circulation. Whiteside 
had to face a trial for bribery in connection with his own election 
to the Legislature, and he retorted by lodging a petition against 
Welcome, Clark’s principal lawyer and election agent, for bribery. 
Whiteside was deprived of his seat in the Legislature, Welcome 
was disbarred by the Supreme Court of the State. 

Clark came to Washington, was sworn in on his certificate, and 
was confronted with a petition charging him that he had bribed 
and offered to bribe fifty-one members of the Legislature with suns 
ranging from £10,000 down. In all, he is alleged to have spent 
nearly £100,000 in bribery. It is these charges of bribery a com- 
mittee of the Senate has been investigating for some weeks past. 
The impression made on impartial persons who have heard the 
testimony is that both sides have been guilty of the most flagrant 
bribery, and have resorted to equally iniquitous methods to defeat 
the other. Perjury, bribery, conspiracy, nearly every crime known 
to the statute and the moral law, marks the progress of this 
investigation, and apparently the witnesses have gloried in their 
shame. It is the most horrible exposé of politics, debauched by 
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millionaires, stopping at nothing to gratify their hate, the country 
has ever known, and it is fearful enough to make one tremble 
as to the power of money in American politics. 


The New York Evening Post, which it is hardly necessary to 
tell the intelligent English reader antagonizes nearly everything 
represented by Mr. Bryan, expresses the opinion that one might as 
well try to whistle down the wind as to oppose Mr. Bryan’s nomina- 
tion for the Presidency by the Democratic Party. This declaration 
from the Post is called out by Mr. Bryan’s recent tour in the East, 
“in the enemy’s country,” as he expressed it, during the memorable 
campaign of 1896. When he went to New York and New England 
four years ago, he knew that he was going among men who were 
hostile to him personally and all that he stood for, but who might 
flock to hear him because he was a novelty, and because he had 
suddenly sprung out of obscurity, and, meteor-like, his course was 
marked in fire. He is no longer a novelty, he is that most pitiful 
of all things, a defeated candidate, a man whose ambition has been 
ungratified, and yet he continues to draw greater audiences, to 
attract more people,and to be more eagerly listened to than, perhaps, 
any other American now before the public. Why he has this hold 
over the masses, what constitutes his popularity, wherein lies his 
strength, are questions easily asked, but mysteries no one can 
answer. That they are facts are patent, and are not open to con- 
troversy. He goes intoa city and finds the leaders are against him ; 
he finds that these leaders have used all their influence to keep 
their followers from going to his meetings, and yet whenever he 
speaks it is the same story. “Hundreds could not gain admission. 
People who had seen that there was no possible place for them to 
sit or stand had turned sadly homeward.” And another thing we 
notice. Bryan’s oratory arouses his audience to the bighest pitch 
of enthusiasm, for the sake of hearing and seeing him they forget 
heat and cold, hunger and fatigue. We read in the account of 
nearly every meeting that “ some of those present had stood outside 
half an hour or more, had stood inside an hour before the speaking 
began, and yet seemed to forget it all as they listened through the 
two hours’ speech.” And this scene, reported by a paper opposed 
to his views and bis candidacy, has been so often repeated that it 
is now regarded much as a matter of course :— 

“Those nearest him on the stage crowded around to grasp his 
hand, Spontaneously, it seemed, those on the floor of the hall 
caught the idea. There was a wild rush to clamber upon the stage, 
Men and boys swarmed over its edge, like an army scaling a 
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rampart. Mr. Bryan was in the midst of a struggling mass, men 
reaching over one another’s shoulders to seek his hand. One man, 
who could not get up himself, helped his son up. Another shouted 
excitedly to some friends, ‘ Come on, boys, I’ve shaken hands with 
him twice” As Mr. Bryan’s escort forced a way for him off the stage, 
the rapidly growing crowd struggled wildly to get through the 
door after him.” 

If the cause of silver were on a rising tide, and the principles 
which Mr. Bryan embodies in his person were believed in by a 
larger number to-day than they were yesterday, one might under- 
stand how it comes that Mr. Bryan has retained his hold on the 
American people. But silver is dead; on many questions Mr. 
Bryan has taken the unpopular side, and the conditions discourage 
an appeal to the baser passions of the multitude which were so 
fitting four years ago. And yet, with it all, Mr. Bryan retains his 
wonderful hold ; he has been the one man to galvanize a corpse. 
Perhaps the only explanation is that the people, forgetting every- 
thing else, in a measure hypnotized when they come under his 
influence, see in him that which they all have a glimmering con- 
sciousness of, but which only a few can express. To them he is an 
ideal ; to them he is that which they would like their rulers to be, 
but which they know they are not. The Bryan mystery will 
always remain a mystery, because there is no one Bryan. He is 
what every man makes him out of his own concept of the ideal. 
To one he stands for equality, to another for exact justice, to 
another for Democracy, to the masses, the discontented and the 
failures in life, he is a promise of hope, and so he is as many-sided 
as a glistening diamond, each of whose facets reveals a different 
colour to every beholder, according to the light in which he sees it. 
Every age has produced its Bryan, every age has produced its 
Savonarola; but although the Bryans and the Savonarolas thrill 
and terrify the world for the time being, they accomplish nothing, 
because their remedies are unpractical. 


In the effort to ascertain whether a majority of the people of the 
United States are pro-Boer or pro-British, English readers must 
remember that in America there are two races of Americans. 
There are the Americans and the Hyphenated-Americans. The 
Hyphenated-Americans came originally from Ireland, from Ger- 
many, from Holland, from Senegambia, and from other remote 
corners of the earth, and because the American is an easy-going 
sort of person, and unlike the gentle and virtuous Paul Kruger, 
realizes the ability of the Outlander to govern, he has handed over 
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the management of affairs to the Hyphenated. This explains why 
all laws are made for the benefit of Hyphenated-Americans, and 
why the Irish-American, the German-American, the Dutch-Ameri- 
can, the Coloured American, must not have his feelings ruffled. 
The American American, the man who didn’t arrive in the 
steerage the week before last, counts for nothing, and does not 
have to be considered by the politician. The Hyphenated vote 
must be coddled, and pampered, and truckled to. This must be 
done to hold the Irish-American vote, that for the German- 
American, and so on through the ethnological catalogue; but the 
American vote proper may go hang for all that anyone cares. Un- 
fortunately, there is no British-American vote. The Englishman, 
having a just pride in the fact that he is an Englishman, and not 
being lured by the temptation of becoming a Tammany police- 
constable or a saloon-keeper, from which he rapidly graduates into 
an Alderman, sees no necessity of renouncing his allegiance; or if 
he does become naturalized, and the majority do not, the English- 
man is quickly absorbed in the American ranks, and is politically 
a negligible quantity. There is no distinct British-American vote 
in this country—more’s the pity just now—there are no flannel- 
mouther orators to howl about the British-Americans supporting 
this candidate or sand-bagging that, and to demagogues of the 
Mason stripe there is no danger in insulting England. These 
things explain why to-day there is so much pro-Boer sentiment in 
this country. Add the Hyphenated or Hybrid-Americans to those 
Southern Americans who have never forgiven England because she 
didn’t attack the North, and to those Northerners who have never 
forgiven her because of her sympathy with the South, and it is easy 
enough to count a majority. Our friends, and we have many, are 
the men who think, but do not shout—Americans who leave 
politics to the Hybrids. I suppose we have some friends in 
Congress; but when the Masons, playing to their Irish and German 
and Dutch constituents, pour out their foul abuse, our friends, 
remembering that they also have Irish and German and Dutch 
constituents, that the British vote is nil and the American vote 
is long-suffering and forgiving, find it convenient to be in the 
smoking-room or to sit silent. 

Furthermore, it must be constantly kept in sight that the South 
African war has become one of the leading issues in American 
politics. The Democrats have really abandoned the silver issue, 
and are concentrating all their efforts on anti-expansion. As 
Mr, Bryan is conceded to be the Democratic nominee, he cannot 
stultify himself by admitting that there is nothing in the cry of 
Free Silver, and that when in 1896 he offered silver as a panacea 
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for all ills he was trying to foist off upon the public a quack 
remedy. For the sake of consistency he still touts silver, but it 
is one of the most significant signs of the times that Mr. Bryan 
says less about silver and more about Imperialism ; Free Trade he 
no more mentions, but on Trusts he is strong and eloquent. Every 
time a Democrat or a Demagogue, and the terms are synonymous, 
mentions the Boer War it is the cue to a member of the claque 
to ask what about the Philippines. “I was coming to that, my 
friend,” says the orator, and then he proceeds to dilate on the 
unholy war in the Philippines, to draw the parallel between 
Chamberlain and McKinley, to tell of the alliance which has been 
entered into between the Imperialists in London and Washington 
by which poor, gentle, inoffensive, virtuous, and God-fearing 
Filipinos and Boers may be despoiled of their hearths and homes, 
in the Philippines for the benefit of the syndicates, in the Trans- 
vaal for the profit of mine-owners. The Boer War furnishes the 
Democrats with an inexhaustible supply of ammunition: day by 
day it is welding closer and closer the Irish and the German, who 
heretofore have hated one another as bitterly as the Irish do the 
English ; the anti-expansion Republicans and the anti-expansion 
Democrats, to whom only a year ago the name of Bryan was 
anathema. To-day, under the banner of Bryan are enlisted these 
formidable elements: (1) the Silver Democrats; (2) the Irish 
almost to a man; (3) German, Dutch, and other foreigners ; 
(4) the Republicans who opposed from the outset the foreign 
policy of the Administration, and are as bitterly opposed to it now 
as they were when the treaty of peace with Spain was ratified ; 
(5) those Gold Democrats who regard the silver issue as dead, and 
who consider expansion as the great issue which must be killed 
before anything else is attempted. It is a motley and hetero- 
geneous crew, but it is formidable in point of numbers, and in 
a free country with a universal ballot the vote of an idiot is equal 
to that of a savant. If all these naturally antagonistic elements 
can be made to fuse in the crucible of Bryanism, they will form 
a mass outweighing the McKinley product. Weight and not 
quality counts. 

In this city a few weeks ago a meeting was held to express 
sympathy with the Boers. Speeches were made by Senator Mason, 
Senator Allen of Nebraska, Bryan’s principal lieutenant in that 
State, and half a dozen second-rate Democratic Congressmen. 
The speeches were what we now expect at these meetings—a few 
words of sympathy for the Boers, a violent attack on England, and 
a bitter and malignant denunciation of the Administration. Two 
extracts are typical of all the rest. Congressman Sulzer, one of 
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the choicest specimens culled from the muck-heap of Tammany 
Hall, said :— . 

“ A Republic that will secretly connive and aid a monarchy to 
destroy a sister Republic and blot out its free institutions is a 
Republic rotten to the core, and will soon fall, like a decayed tree 
on the banks of a turbulent stream, to be swept away for ever.” 

Congressman Clark, of Missouri, a State adjoining Kentucky, 
and whose civilization is on an equally high plain—and what more 
need be said ?—delivered himself of this :— 

“We have fallen to the low state of being John Bull’s silent 
partner in butchering and despoiling white men fightiny valiantly 
and gloriously for their altars and their fires.” 


For the past ten days the State of Kentucky has been in the 
throes of anarchy and civil war. The Democratic candidate for 
Governor at the recent election was foully assassinated as he was 
entering the State capital, and died four days later. The Governor, 
his Republican opponent, because he had at his command the 
State Militia, and without the slightest shadow of authority, as 
most fair-minded men believe, prevented the Legislature, which 
had a Democratic majority, from meeting, adjourned the Legisla- 
ture from Frankfort, the State capital and the regular meeting- 
place, to meet in another part of the State, and by an armed force 
prevented the Democratic members of the Legislature from hold- 
ing a meeting in a theatre which they had rented for the purpose. 
The Great Protector, when he contemptuously referred to the 
mace as a bauble, and turned Parliament out of doors, or a South 
American Dictator who elected himself by the usual coup d état 
backed by the Army, did not more wantonly violate law and 
trample liberty under foot than did Governor Taylor. But the 
murder of Goebel, himself a murderer, was the fitting climax in a 
State where the deification of the gun is the corner-stone of society. 
The killing of Goebel is the sequel to an unusually bitter electoral 
campaign. Goebel, in defiance of the wishes of many Democrats, 
was nominated for Governor of Kentucky, his Republican opponent 
being Taylor. Politics in Kentucky are usually bitter, desperate 
and dangerous; this year passion was aroused to the utmost, and it 
was freely predicted that before the election day either or both of 
the contestants would be killed. Goebel had already won distine- 
tion by having killed his man. It was the usual Southern murder 
—the ever-ready “ gun ” in his hip-pocket, and the usual Southern 
jury to find that for one Southern “gentleman” to kill another 
Southern “ gentleman ” because he happened to feel like it, was not 
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only right, but highly commendable. So Mr. Goebel was turned 
loose, not only without the slightest stain on his character, as they 
say in the police court, but with a reputation for “nerve.” With 
such a certificate the murderer can go swaggering about, pistol in his 
pocket, whiskey in his stomach, ready to use his gun at the 
slightest provocation, while his blackguard friends chorus his 
nerve and his magnificent courage. 

As a natter of fact, these Southern degenerates are curs rather 
than courageous. It needed nerve and courage for men to face 
each other at ten paces, and, with all things equal, to exchange 
shots, but your Southern bully, brutal by instinct and a coward at 
heart, always seeks an advantage, and, like any common murderer, 
is most willing to shoot when he can get in the first shot and thinks 
he has his adversary at a disadvantage. Only a few weeks before, 
a few feet from where Goebel had been shot down, in the lobby of 
the most prominent hotel in the city, ex-Congressman Colson shot 
and killed three men and seriously wounded two more, two of the 
killed and the wounded having no interest in the quarrel, but 
having the misfortune to be in the hotel at the time. Three lives 
were sacrificed for a trivial dispute. The murderer saw his 
opponent approaching ; without a moment’s warning Colson drew 
his revolvers—he had two—his adversary did the same, and Colson 
fired until his ammunition was exhausted. 

This habit of the Southerner in carrying a pistol is part of his 
general spirit of lawlessness, which makes him shoot and hang and 
burn negroes. The extent to which the pistol habit is indulged in 
in Kentucky and other Southern States, is strikingly shown 
immediately after Goebel had been shot. A man suspected of the 
shooting was found to have five revolvers and a knife about his 
person. When he was arrested, he was surrounded by men with 
drawn revolvers, “and the slightest attempt at resistance would 
have resulted in his instant death.” There you have a picture of 
Southern courage. Does it not thrill? This horde of armed 
savages waiting for one man to make the slightest resistance, so 
that they could kill him and claim that it was done in “self- 
defence.” Chivalry is not dead so long as the Southerner lives and 
pistols are cheap. 

Of course, no matter what happens, the negro always gets the 
worst of it, About the time thatthe gentleman with the five 
revolvers was in the hands of his friends, a negro accidentally ran 
into a white man who in hot haste rushed out of a saloon not to 
miss any of the fun. Of course, the white man had a gun; equally, 
of course, he drew and killed the negro. For a person who 
needs a little gentle excitement I recommend Kentucky. 
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Secretary of State Hay has once more earned the gratitude of 
his own countrymen as well as that of Great Britain, which, per- 
haps, is hardly the way to secure the favour of certain of his 
countrymen, by his success in obtaining the consent of Great 
Britain to the abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. That 
treaty has for many years been a menace and a cause of continual 
friction. It has failed of the purpose it was intended to accom- 
plish. Both sides have wished for its modification, but the inability 
to reach a middle ground made revision impossible. The vapourings 
and bluster of Secretaries of State and Members of Congress, of 
men like Frelinghuysen and Blaine in the State Department, and 
Morgan and Frye in the Senate, simply kept the irritation alive 
but produced no results. Everybody who has given the matter 
much thought has feared that something worse than irritation 
might follow if the cause was not removed. Luckily we escaped 
the danger, but it was due to good luck and not good management. 
The difference between Mr. Hay and Mr. Blaine is the difference 
between an honest man, to whom country is more than self, and a 
tricky politician who would sacrifice his country to advance his own 
fortunes. Mr. Blaine filled quires of despatch paper with reasons 
why the treaty ought to be abrogated, and accomplished nothing ; 
Mr. Hay wrote little and did much. It has already been told readers 
of THE NationaL REVIEW by Mr. Low that more than a year ago 
Mr. Hay and Lord Pauncefote took up this question of abrogating 
the old treaty by adopting the simplest method possible. The 
United States wanted to build the canal, to own it and to manage 
it without any outside interference, which was quite natural and 
proper. Great Britain was not at all adverse to this being done, 
provided she was permitted to use the canal on terms of equality 
with the United States. If Lord Pauncefote has one quality greater 
than another it is of dealing with diplomacy as a good business man 
deals with a question of business. The better your man of business 
the less he wants to have to do with lawyers; he goes straight to 
his objective point, and reaches it with the fewest number of turn- 
ings. Lord Pauncefote owes his success as a diplomatist to his 
sense of justice and his fine ideas of exact honesty. Mr. Hay has 
equally fine ideas of honour, and can afford to be honest because he 
does not stand in continual awe of the politicians. When two such 
men get together it is easy for them to reach an agreement. “We 
want to build a canal without partners,” said Mr. Hay, “and you 
want to be given equal rights in its use with us. Very well, then, 
suppose you retire from the partnership, and we guarantee the 
neutrality of the canal.” It was all extremely simple. It was so 
simple that only an honest man could have thought of it. It was 
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the very last thing to have occurred to a politician or a statesman 
intent only on his own glorification. Honest men, after all, have 
their use. 

This was a year or more ago. There was no reason why the 
treaty should not have been signed then. Unfortunately, it was 
just at the time when the High Joint Commission had met and 
adjourned after such a dismal failure. Because the Alaska 
Boundary could not be settled, diplomacy had to keep open the 
Clayton-Bulwer sore. Diplomacy has its own way of reaching its 
ends. Mr. Hay was disappointed, but not discouraged. He simply 
put the Convention away and waited. When Congress showed its 
determination to pass the Nicaragua Canal Bill, treaty or no treaty, 
with or without the leave of England, he knew that the time had 
arrived to act or else hold his peace, and see the peace broken. He 
suggested the conclusion of the Convention, which required only 
signatures to make it complete. Fortunately, Lord Salisbury was 
broad-minded enough to see the wisdom of abrogating the treaty, 
and the signature of Lord Pauncefote again emphasizes the services 
which he has so often rendered Great Britain. 


It is impossible at this time to make any prediction as to 
whether the treaty will be ratified, or meet with defeat at the hands 
of the Senate. Because England concedes much and gains nothing, 
because the treaty removes all obstacles from American control of 
the canal and is another proof of English friendship for the United 
States, English motives are looked upon with suspicion and her 
purposes are questioned. A furious storm of opposition has been 
aroused. The Jingo element is, of course, virulent and vituperative ; 
it accuses the President and Secretary Hay of having basely 
betrayed their trust, of having sold out to England, of having 
entered into an English alliance, of having been tricked. The 
Hyphenated, who oppose anything English on general principles, 
are in their element, and deliriously denounce the treaty as an 
abomination. Senators, disregarding the ordinary rule of propriety, 
which prohibits a judge from expressing an opinion on a case until 
he has heard the evidence, have rushed into the yellow journals, 
denouncing the treaty as a shameful bargain, and declaring that 
Kngland must only be permitted to use the canal at the pleasure 
of the United States. Newspapers that usually treat international 
questions with dignity are urging the Senate not to ratify the 
treaty, and they assert that, unless the canal is fortified, the United 
States will be building a canal for the use of her enemies in time 
of war. Papers like the New York Times and the New York 
Tribune not only give England full credit for her generosity, but 
7* 
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hail with satisfaction the evidence of the sympathy existing between 
the two Governments, but they are out-weighed by the papers 
in nearly every large city filled with denunciations and clamouring 
that the treaty be defeated. Once more we are back in the days 
of the Venezuela excitement. The Spanish War, when the United 
States needed a friend and found it nowhere else except in 
England, has been forgotten. Once more there is only distrust, 
misgiving, jealousy, hate, malice. Once more passion is aroused, 
prejudice created, harmonious relations threatened. And the pity 
of it all is that it is so unnecessary. 


Moreton C. BRADLEY. 


DIPLOMACY AS A’ PROFESSION. 


Amoncsr the various changes that have been effected during the 
course of the nineteenth century, there is none more noteworthy 
and none more distinct than the change from the old system of 
diplomacy to the new. 

In making this statement I do not intend to embark on the 
larger question involved by the word diplomacy, and to note the 
change in the doctrines and general axioms on which this country 
or any other bases its method of negotiation with foreign countries, 
for that would be going into the ethics of diplomacy ; and, on the 
whole, the straightforward, unflinching, and almost disturbing 
honesty of British principles is very much the same now as it 
was when we were trying to grapple with the first Napoleon. 

What I wish to consider is the surprising change in the system 
of diplomatic communication with foreign countries, and in the 
actual means by which the wishes, the requests, or the demands 
of the British Government are conveyed to the Governments of 
other nations. 

The cause of this change is not far to seek; on the contrary, it 
is more or less obvious. It emanates from the extreme rapidity 
with which negotiations can now be carried on, owing to the 
enormous extension of the facilities of communication—that is 
to say, the spread of the postal system, and the establishment of 
the electric telegraph. 

This being the cause, the result is two-fold. Firstly, the ab- 
sorption, or rather the concentration, to a very uch greater extent 
than formerly of all direct and immediate responsibility in the 
person of the Minister for Foreign Affairs; secondly—and the 
second result is merely the converse of the tirst—the withdrawal of 
the greater part of the responsibility which rested before on the 
shoulders of our diplomatic representatives, 

It is the latter, with the various consequences which arise from 
it, that 1 propose to discuss here. 

Broadly, to illustrate the change to which | have referred, I will 
quote an instance. We read that “from 1810 to 1812 the Foreign 
Minister and his Under-Secretary honoured His Majesty’s Minister 
Plenipotentiary at Constantinople with sixteen despatches, and 
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not one of these documents had any bearing on the intricate and 
momentous negotiations which Canning was then conducting at 
the Porte.” This is what I'mean by responsibility. On the other 
hand, at the present day our Ainbassador in Turkey, having 
despatched his request for instructions in the morning, receives 
his answer from the Foreign Office before sitting down to his 
luncheon. This is what I mean by withdrawal of responsibility. 

But this remarkable change in the duties of a diplomatist has 
never been attended by any corresponding change in the com- 
position or organization of his profession. On the contrary, 
whatever slight modifications there have been made, instead 
of tending to diminish the importance of the service, have 
only served to convert it into an elaborate and closed profession 
with increased numbers. ‘That is to say, the very essence, nay, the 
raison d'étre, of diplomacy, having been almost destroyed (and the 
telephone may go a step further in this direction), a regular pro- 
fession, containing as many as 120 members, has been gradually 
formed to carry on the business that remains. And whereas in 
1801 a sum of £83,341 was spent on the service, in 1899 the 
expenditure amounts to no less than £269,500. . 

The diplomatic service is a branch of the public service about 
which surprisingly little is known to the outside world. Its very 
nature, to a certain extent, is the cause of this; and the question 
us to whether the system on which it is worked is satisfactory or 
not, is one concerning which few people trouble themselves or think 
it worth their while to enquire. It is not likely, therefore, that 
any abuses which may exist, or any alterations which may be 
necessary, would ever come before the public in the same way as 
they do as regards other services. Consequently, years may well 
elapse before the public will become aware of the fact that this 
particular profession is being conducted on entirely mistaken lines. 
But those who are able to distinguish roughly between an am- 
bassador and a consul, and are no longer under the delusion that 
diplomates hover in disguise behind the arras to overhear the con- 
versation of kings and princes—those, in fact, who do know some- 
thing of diplomatic life, must doubtless wonder what the hundred 
odd people employed in the service are paid to do, and whether 
this new profession so lately created is working in a sufficiently 
satisfactory way to justify the amount spent on it by the Govern- 
ment, 


At intervals during the last thirty years a suspicion has evidently 
been entertained that there was room for improvement, if not need 
of reform. The last Commission was held in 1890 to enquire into 
the civil establishment of the different oftices of State at’ home and 
abroad. But as regards the diplomatic service, none of the 
suggestions of the Commission were adopted -except in one or two 
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very minor particulars, and presumably it was considered that the 
scheme of organization needed no alteration. 

In order to explain the working of the present system I will 
endeavour to describe, as shortly as possible, the career of a 
diplomate of the present day. 

To begin with, there is a certain false glamour about the pro- 
fession which not infrequently encourages parents to “put their 
son into diplomacy.” He will have some unknown but certainly 
interesting work, probably secret and mnysterious; he will frequent 
foreign Courts; hobnob with grand dukes ; eventually, too (and here 
they have a more practical view of the matter), he will receive 
better pay than he would in any of the other regular public pro- 
fessions. So he obtains a nomination, and between the ages of 
twenty-one and twenty-five he is set down to pass a fairly stiff 
examination ; he works hard, in fact, crams for it, feeling the while 
that by passing this examination it is intended that he should 
show his fitness to perform the difficult duties which will no doubt 
fall to his lot on entering the profession. Having passed the 
examination, and having served a six months’ apprenticeship in 
the Foreign Office, he sets forth on his diplomatic career and 
awaits in vain for the difficult duties. It would be tedious to follow 
him step by step; suffice it to say that the chief business and 
excitement of his life are his déménagements, from one post 
to another, which occur at intervals of two or three years. 
He may be lucky enough for a year or two to be employed at a 
post where important negotiations are pending, and where he nay 
probably have three or four hours work a day. But except for 
this, his services will not be required by his country for more than 
half an hour, or an hour, a day, as a rule, and very often not at all. 
(It might be noted here that, although British interests have of 
course been extended very much during the last half-century, the 
increase of work occasioned thereby falls within the province of the 
consul and commercial agent, rather than that of the diplomatist.) 

After twenty-five to thirty years the Secretary whose career we 
are following will becoine a Minister; this does not involve more 
work; on the contrary, he will probably have still less, but, anyhow, 
he will be relieved from the arduous task of copying despatches, 
During the next twenty years or so, partly out of conscientious- 
ness, partly in order to occupy himself, and partly from a desire not 
to be lost sight of by the authorities, he will find it difficult to 
resist the temptation of creating in his abundant leisure a certain 
amount of irrelevant and entirely superfluous work. If he is un- 
usually fortunate, he may be called upon at some time during this 
period to deal with a difficult and delicate piece of real diplomacy, 
demanding, most probably, a certain amount of technical know- 
ledge. 
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The question now presents itself, will this man be properly 
equipped for the task? Is it likely that such a career will favour 
the development of statesman-like qualities, or fit a man in any 
way to deal with work of this sort ? 

The answer to this is before us. No less than six of the best posts 
are at present occupied by men who have not been brought up in the 
diplomatic profession. We cannot be surprised at this; nor can 
we for a moment consider that the principle of putting in “ out- 
siders” is in any way one to be avoided; on the contrary, it would 
seem to be a very much better system, if only further extended, 
than that of having a closed and separate profession for diploma- 
tists. At the same time, as matters now stand, we must adiit 
that the professional diplomatist has obviously got a very just 
cause for complaint. For every “outsider” that is appointed 
means not only that that particular post is closed to the pro- 
fessional diplomate, but that the promotion of the whole of this 
elaborate profession down to the last attaché is delayed by a year 
or two. 

Diplomacy is not an art to be studied, or a science to be learnt. 
A diplomatist nascitur non fit. The qualities required are such as 
are not produced by one profession more than another; they are 
personal attributes, such as tact and judgment, which can be found 
in other professions, combined with a real training, and very often 
with the technical knowledge suitable for the special case in 
question. The firmness and authoritativeness of a soldier may be 
required here ; the perspicacity and persistence of a lawyer there. 
To one post the urbanity and social talent of the courtier would be 
best suited ; in another, the constructive power and grasp of the 
financier. There is, perhaps, only one general quality that is 
requisite in all cases, which is that the person selected should have 
a sufficient knowledge of foreign character and customs to prevent 
his being in any way hampered by national prejudices. Surely, 
however, thirty or forty years of life in foreign capitals is not 
necessary to develop this. The many appointments for which no 
special qualifications are needed might well serve as comfortable 
berths for any retired public servants. But it seems a serious 
mistake that a number of young men should be kept abroad more 
or less idle for the best part of their lives in order to fill these posts. 

Voltaire, we are told by Mr. Morley, represented in his views 
“a marked tendency, which waxes stronger as societies grow more 
penetrated with popular forces, to divest diplomacy of a pro- 
fessional quality, and to throw the adjustment of the relations be- 
tween nations as entirely as possible into the hands of plain men 
of firm and upright character, and full knowledge of the special 
matters at issue.” This is precisely my point, and, indeed, Regula- 
tion XVI. allows for this to a certain extent when it says, “ The 
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Secretary of State reserves to himself the power to recommend 
to the Queen, to name any person, even though not in the diplo- 
matic service, for the higher and more responsible posts in it,” &c. 
In spite of the regulation, however, it is conceivable that the 
Foreign Minister may often be hindered in appointing to a par- 
ticular post an able and suitable man from another profession, or 
from the lower ranks of the diplomatic service itself, by the fact 
that there are probably several less capable men who have served 
in the profession for thirty or forty years, and who, not unnaturally, 
expect the appointment. 

I do not for a moment intend to suggest that there are not 
certain able men in the service at the present time, some of whom 
have had chances of distinguishing themselves at an early age; but 
they, for the most part, are exceptional cases. Moreover, I would 
add that if they have accomplished something, it is in spite of their 
having received this so-called diplomatic training, and, certainly, 
not because of it. Knowing, however, that such a radical step as 
the abolition of the professional element in the upper ranks is not 
likely at present even to be taken into consideration, I will confine 
myself to considering whether, without going to such lengths, some- 
thing might not be done in the way of alteration and improvement. 

We will now examine the system of organization in the diplo- 
matic services of France, Germany, Austria, Russia, and America, 
for the purpose of demonstrating the chief particulars in which 
they differ from our own. 

In France the system was remodelled as lately as 1894, and 
differs in the following respects from ours:—l. The complete 
amalgamation of the Foreign Office and diplomatic services, which 
permits of members in all ranks of the service being employed in- 
discriminately at home or abroad. 2. The employment of chan- 
celiers-—that is to say, subordinate officials to whom is entrusted 
the routine and mechanical work of the chanceries, and who from 
being practically permanent officials are invaluable for their know- 
ledge of precedents and also for their familiarity with the language 
and customs of the country. 3. The system of combining Con- 
sulates with Legations is further extended than in our service, the 
ordinary consular functions being assigned to the chanceliers. 
4. A far smaller sum is expended on the service, as shown by the 
subjoined table. 

Since the establishment of the double entrance examinations; 
which partake of a more professional than theoretic character, it 
has been found that the secretaries are better versed in matters 
economic, financial, and commercial, which are the chief occu- 
pations of a diplomatist nowadays. 

The German service is based on the system of the old Prussian 
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service, and on the whole may be regarded as more practical and 
efficient than most of the others. 1. The profession contains a 
considerably smaller number than our own. 2. The entrance 
exuinination is managed in an entirely different way from 
ours. No candidate is allowed to present himself before the 
age of twenty-five; he serves for two years as attaché at the 
Ministry and at one of the foreign missions before entering for the 
diplomatic examination, and a final oral examination takes place 
before the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 3. Diplo- 
mates can be called upon to serve in the Ministry at home. 
4. Chanceliers are employed at all the posts, and at important 
Embassies there is a staff of as many as three or four chancelvers. 
5. There is no list of members of the service arranged according 
to their seniority; secretaries, therefore, while having professional 
rank have no relative rank with regard to one another. 

The Austro-Hungarian diplomatic service is very similar to the 
German, but it has an advantage in being still smaller actually and 
also proportionately. The two services, at the Ministry and abroad, 
are, however, kept distinct. - 

The Russian service is very highly paid. It is overcrowded, 
and chanceliers are not employed. In fact, it resembles our own 
more than the two former. The following are the chief points of 
difference :—1. The examinations can be entered upon at any period 
the candidate wishes after his nomination, and after having passed 
a preliminary entrance examination into the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs, The diplomatic examination takes place before a Com- 
mission composed of members of the Council of the Ministry, pre- 
sided over by one of the higher officials. 2. The Legations in 
the minor posts undertake the consular duties of the place more 
frequently than is the case with us. <A peculiarity of the Russian 
service is the existence of grades, by means of which promotion 
is granted. There are twelve grades, and each post ranks as equiva- 
lent to a certain grade. Every three years promotion into a higher 
grade takes place, sanctioned by the Senate, but a nomination from 
the Emperor is required for promotion into the fourth grade. 
Except in rare cases, in order to occupy a particular post, it is 
necessary to have the grade assigned to that post. 

Lastly, the American diplomatic service has no resemblance to 
our own at all, and is, in fact, organized on an absolutely different 
principle from any of the others. The professional element is 
entirely eliminated, both in the higher and in the lower ranks. 
There is no examination whatever. Appointments are made by 
the President, subject to confirmation by the Senate. Further, it 
is, as a rule, supposed that all diplomatic officers should be in full 
accord with the political opinion of the party in power. This in- 
volves a complete change of the whole service every four years. 
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The result is that it must necessarily be men of means or men 
belonging to other professions who temporarily undertake charge 
of diplomatic missions. 

The question of the comparative salaries and expenses would be 
too elaborate to enter into here in detail. The following table is 
sufficient to show roughly the relative expenditure (the approxi- 
mate equivalents of the sums of money being given in pounds 
sterling) and the numbers in the different services :— 


| Number of Members 
Country. (not including 
Honorary Members). 


| 

| Salary of Highest 
_Expenditure on | Paid Ambassador 
Diplomatic Service. | (including frais de 


représantations). 
| 


£ £ 
Great Britain 127 269,500 9,000 
France - - 122 129,675 5,600 
Germany - - 91 240,922* 6,500 
Austria-Hungary 60 | 165,417 4,900 
Russia - - 130 | 450,000 10,000 
U.S. of America 61 | 123,415 3,500 
| | 


I will now turn to the conclusions derived from the comparison 
of the above schemes. 

The employment of chanceliers is generally admitted to be a 
convenient and eminently practical expedient, and is found in the 
French and German services, and also in the Austro-Hungarian, 
to answer in a highly satisfactory manner. It does away with the 
necessity of secretaries who no longer can be considered junior, 
being obliged to occupy themselves with the mechanical work of 
the chancery, for copying cannot be regarded as a dignified occu- 
pation for a secretary of thirty to forty-five years of age. And it 
allows for a great reduction in the numbers of the staff of secre- 
taries, a very desirable step in any scheme of reform. Besides this 
it is obvious that there are great advantages to be derived from 
having a permanent local official. 

The next point is the amalgamation of the home and foreign 
services. If practised to the extent it is in France it must 
necessarily be beneficial to both services. The frequency with 
which it occurs prevents the work of the Ministry at home being 
inconvenienced by the introduction of novices, which is likely to 
happen if an exchange for a short period is only allowed once, or 
in exceptional cases, as in our Foreign Office; moreover, it prevents 
members of the diplomatic career from getting entirely out of 
touch with the centre of affairs, which prolonged absence even- 
tually necessitates. I will here quote a paragraph from the Fourth 
Report of the Royal Commission of 1890 on the subject :—* Such 
a system (amalgamation) would supply the Office at home, and 


* Includes vote to Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 
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Embassies abroad with men of more varied training; it would 
enable times of pressure at any point to be met by more ready 
transfer ; it would fill the ranks with men from whom, from the 
first, more steady work might be required; it might be expected 
to reduce the number of junior diplomatists and to secure more 
constant promotion.” 

This suggestion was treated in the way sensible suggestions 
made by Commissions are generally treated, 2.¢., recorded and 
ignored. 

The combination of the diplomatic and the consular services 
has at no time been recommended, and is not, as a rule, adopted by 
any of the foreign countries. In fact, it would be in no way 
expedient. Nevertheless, at the smaller posts, where the 
diplomatic work is ni, much would be gained by merging 
the consular duties into those of the Legation, as in the French 
service (especially if there be a chancelicr). The combination of 
the services to this small extent was strongly recommended in the 
evidence taken before a select committee on diplomatic and con- 
sular services in 1872, and a memoranduin subjoined to the evi- 
dence shows that a large reduction could be made in the expendi- 
ture if this system were enforced at the less important posts, 
and at the same time the diplomatic staff would have some busi- 
ness to transact which might in itself be regarded as an advan- 
tage. There is, after all, no reason why commercial and economic 
questions should not be included in the work of a diplomatist still 
more than they are at present. 

The German and Austro-Hungarian services, although by no 
means perfect, seem the most practical, and are generally con- 
sidered to be the best managed. They contain fewer members 
and no very junior secretaries. After all, deficiency in numbers 
can always be made up by the introduction of honorary attachés who, 
besides being ornamental, may often be very useful. But there is one 
point in these two foreign services which, I think, commends itself 
to notice, and that is the absence of any list of members arranged 
according to their length of service. By this means the authori- 
ties have a far greater freedom in nominating suitable men to the 
various posts in all ranks, and are in no way hampered by any claims 
of seniority. In some of the foreign services, also, diplomatic rank 
can be held quite irrespective of post, viz., a secretary of Embassy 
may be employed at a Legation, or there might be two secretaries of 
Legation at an Embassy. Although at first sight there seems no 
particular advantage in this, nevertheless titular promotion may 
often be a useful means for consoling disappointed aspirants to 
some coveted post which has fallen into the hands of one who is 
their junior. 

The system of examination must necessarily vary in each 
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country. In none of the European countries here quoted is there 
a limit of age for candidates. In France they cannot be appointed 

attaché before the age of twenty-seven; in Germany they must 

have completed their twenty-fifth year, but they can present 

themselves for examination any time after this. In the Russian 

and the Austrian services, also, there is no age limit. Whereas, by 

the English regulations, on the contrary, candidates are only 

eligible between the ages of twenty-one and twenty-five. In this 

case, the foreign system, allowing as it does older men to present 
themselves, and preventing the youth who has hardly had time 
even to take his University degree from being appointed, seems 
far more sensible. The idea, also, that part of the final examination 
should be performed orally before a high official of the Foreign 
Office, which is the case in the German and Russian services 
appears to be a good one, for it is certain that this official will be 
in position to judge whether the candidate is the sort of person 
required, far better than Civil Service Commissioners are able to, at 
present, by means of examination papers. On the whole, our 
entrance examination is not a bad one; it is, however, a question 
whether apprenticeship as attaché after a small preliminary 
examination should not precede it. In any case, promotion to the 
rank of third secretary should be dependent on the passing of the 
examination in international law, which at present is merely 
optional. 

The British service is the only one which gives a special 
allowance for knowledge of languages. This, like much else in 
the service, is organized in such an amazingly ineffectual manner 
that it is worth quoting here. Secretaries are granted £100 a year 
for knowledge of Arabic, Turkish, Persian, &c. At the same time, 
it must be noted that, at Cairo, Constantinople, Teheran, &c., there 
is a paid staff of special dragomans, interpreters, and translators, 
and no work entailing knowledge of the language need ever fall 
to the lot of the secretary, who is the proud possessor of £100 
a year, and of a very feeble knowledge of one of these difficult 
languages. At Stockholm, The Hague, Lisbon, &c., no allowance 
is granted for Swedish, Dutch, Portuguese, &c., and it is very 
often the duty of the secretary to deal with translations in these 
languages. But this is, perhaps, entering too much into details. 

I have not yet mentioned that in the French, German, Austrian, 
and Russian services (in all the foreign services, I might say), high 
diplomatic appointments are frequently given to members of other 
professions, in the same way as they are with us, causing a similar 
outburst of indignation in the ranks of the diplomates de carriére, 

The American service has only been quoted here as an ex- 
ample of a plan by which the professional element is excluded. 
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But the benefits which assuredly would be derived from such 
a scheme, are totally annulled by the fact that the choice of 
members depends on their political opinions, while the complete 
change of all the members every four years is both inconvenient 
and unpractical. Nevertheless, the United States, by disregarding 
the necessity of any of the pompous show of representation, an 
idea to which European countries are bound more or less by 
tradition, manage at a very much smaller expense to have their 
interests safeguarded by plain, practical men of no particular 
social distinction. 

To make a digression on quite a minor point, we must allow 
that diplomatists as a class are certainly allowed their full share 
of honours and decorations. No doubt this enhances their value 
in the eyes of the Court to which they are accredited. Stars and 
ribbons may be said literally to shower down on foreign diplomats, 
until, like some high Turkish officials, they may be forced to find 
room for their decorations below their belt, if not on their trousers. 
This, happily, is prevented by our own regulations ; but even in our 
service no one can avoid eventual knighthood, and some few 
embellishments to the breast of his coat. No other profession 
is treated in this lavish way. Why are diplomatists so highly 
favoured? That special service should be amply rewarded is only 
right; but when every one else enjoys the same honours quite 
irrespective of the achievement of any particular success, it 
obviously detracts to a great extent from the honour conferred. 

From the reports of various Commissions, and from the informa- 
tion which has been kindly supplied to me by foreign diplomatists 
showing me the organization of their respective services, I am 
able to conclude that both financially and otherwise, a great 
deal might be done for the reform and improvement of this 
small branch of our public service. If such an idea is. ever 
entertained, let us hope that the execution of it will not fall 
into the hands of yet another Commission, for in that case 
all hope of real reform would be finally destroyed; it is not 
from this quarter that we can expect any results. Putting aside 
the possibility of abolishing the professional element, which I 
am still inclined to think would be the wisest reform of all, it 
appears to me that with judgment and discretion, making use 
of the opinion and experience of members of the profession 
both British and foreign, and making due allowance for the 
difference in the duties of a diplomatist now to what they 
were formerly, it might not be impossible to elaborate a scheme 
for remodelling the present organization, and establishing it on 
a more satisfactory and practical basis. 

A DIPLOMATE, 


THE CASE OF FINLAND.* 


THE angle between the Gulfs of Bothnia and Finland is a flat 
region of lake and forest-covered land, stretching back to the 
vast plains of north-eastern Europe and Siberia, and fringed by 
innumerable rocky islands. This is Finland, containing 144,211 
square miles, or about one-fifth more than Great Britain and Ire- 
land, with a population in 1897 of 2,527,801, a figure which seems 
moderate for the area, but is really large when we consider the 
barren soil and severe climate. The mass of the people are 
Finnish, and speak that language, of which the affinities lie out- 
side the Aryan or Indo-European system; the rest are racially 
Swedes, an overflow from Sweden, which in past ages brought 
with it Christianity and a higher degree of culture. But a long 
enjoyment of liberty has raised the one people to the level of the 
other; they are bound together by a common sentiment of 
nationality, and their two languages are on an equal footing in 
State, Church, and school. There is thus no distinction between 
them in the bitterness with which they feel the attacks made on 
the Finnish constitution by Russia, or in their determination to 
defend that constitution by all the means in their power. In 
Esthonia and Livonia, on the other side of the Gulf of Finland, 
the attempts at Russification may have been aided by agrarian 
dissension between the higher landed classes, descended from 
the knights of the Teutonic Order, and the peasantry, of an 
extraction more or less akin to that of the Finns. But in 
Finland no such handle existed, and perfect unity has been dis- 
played in the trying circumstances of the last two years. 

The cause of Finland has excited deep interest in England for 
two reasons. First, nothing can be more opposed to English habits 
of action in our Empire than the Russian policy of forcing all the 
populations subject to the Tsar into one type of language, religion, 


* Finland and the Tsars, 1809—1899. By JOSEPH R. FISHER, Barrister-at-Law. 
London: Edward Arnold. 1899. 

The Reply of the Finnish Estates, adopted at the Extraordinary Dict of 1899, to 
the Proposals of His Imperial Majesty, Nicholas IT., Grand Duke of Finland, for 
a New Military Service Lew in Finland. Wondon : Eyre and Spottiswoode. 1900. 
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and institutions. Whether the language to be discouraged is Polish, 
German, Lettish, Swedish, or Finnish ; whether the religion to be 
strangled is the Roman Catholic or the Lutheran, and whether the 
institutions to be wiped out more or less nearly resemble our own, 
the nation which has allowed free scope to the French element in 
Canada, and to the Dutch element in the Cape Colony and Natal, 
must always sympathize with the type which asks nothing more 
than the chance of maintaining itself in a fair field without favour. 
Nor does it count for nothing in our sympathy that the type 
which struggles for existence is Western, while that which seeks 
to extirpate it belongs to Eastern Christendom. I hope that I 
am far from underrating the latter. Russians have been among 
my valued friends, and even without personal knowledge of them 
only a narrow mind could doubt that Eastern Christendom must 
have its contribution to make to the more perfect Europe of the 
future. But in building up that Europe our part is that of 
Western men, and when other Western men, from Poles to 
German Colonists on the Volga, find themselves met by superior 
force instead of by healthy rivalry, that blood is thicker than 
water will be found true of moral as well as of physical affinities. 

The other reason for English sympathy with Finland is that 
there a constitutional liberty is at stake. It will be interesting 
to many if, instead of reading mere denunciations, they are accu- 
rately informed how that liberty agrees with and how it differs 
from ours, how it is attacked and how it is defended. The sources 
named in the note at the beginning of this article, as well as 
others which have been placed at my disposal, enable me to pre- 
sent the following condensed account. 

Finland was not separate from Sweden, as Scotland and Ireland 
not only formerly were from England but have continued to be 
in important matters ever since the respective legislative unions 
withthem. Finland, indeed, bore the title of a Grand Duchy, and 
there was occasionally a Governor of it ; but the Swedish kingdom 
on both shores of the Gulf of Bothnia had one Diet and common 
laws both in Church and State, a circumstance which must have 
greatly helped towards that cohesion between the different races 
in Finland which has been mentioned. The Finns were not sub- 
ject to the Swedes, they were included in the Swedish nation. 
Therefore when Russia took Finland from Sweden she took a 
country with old and recognized boundaries and title, and a 
people who carried with them their attachment to that entity, 
and at the same time carried in their hearts the principles of 
national government embodied in the Diet and the other central 
institutions in which they had been partakers. Alexander I. 
drew from that root a Diet and central institutions as like those 
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of Sweden as circumstances permitted. He encouraged the 
Finlanders to continue their national life as though Sweden had 
been torn from them instead of they from Sweden. He made 
Finland a State separate from the Russian Empire, though in- 
dissolubly attached to its Crown and sharing all its foreign rela- 


tions, and by the Act of Assurance of “= March, 1809, he 


declared that:— 


‘* Providence having placed us in possession of the Grand Duchy of Finland, 
we have desired hereby to confirm and ratify the religion and fundamental laws 
of the land, as well as the privileges and rights which each class in the said Grand 
Duchy in particular, and all the inhabitants in general, be their position high or 
low, have hitherto enjoyed according to the constitution. We promise to main- 
tain all these benefits and laws firm and unshakable in their full force.” 


By this treatment Alexander disarmed the opposition which 
the Finlanders had maintained against his invading forces. The 
Diet which he assembled at Borgo on the old lines swore 


‘* To have and to consider as their lawful authority the great puissant prince 
and lord Alexander I,, Emperor and Autocrat of all the Russias and Grand Duke 
of Finland, and to keep inviolable the fundamental laws and the constitution 
of the land, such as they are now adopted and in force.” 


And not until he had thus acquired the title to the allegiance of 
the Finlanders which he preferred, did Alexander, on 17th Sep- 
tember, 1809, conclude the peace with Sweden, by which the 
international title to the territory was ceded to him. 

The constitution mutually guaranteed by the Grand Duke and 
the Dict is chiefly to be found in the two great Swedish funda- 
mental laws of the preceding century, the Form of Government 
of 1772 and the Act of Union and Security of 1789. These two 
documents were mentioned in the report on the constitution 
made by M. Rehbinder to Alexander before he signed the Act 
of Assurance. They were mentioned again in a report made to 
Alexander in 1811 on some instructions, not conformable to them, 
which he had given, and which he withdrew in consequence. 
And in 1869 Alexander II. referred to them emphatically when 
he gave his sanction in the following form to the law concerning 
the Diet passed by that body :— 


‘* Reserving for ourselves our right as it is defined in the Form of Government 
of 2Ist August, 1772, and in the Act of Union and Security of 21st February and 
3rd April, 1789, and remains without express modification in the present organic 
law of the Diet, we approve and sanction this organic law of the Diet as an in- 
violable fundamental law.” 


Resting on these bases the constitution may be described in 
general terms as reserving the powers of legislation and taxation, 
otherwise than by the imposition of export or import duties, 
VOL. XXXV. 8 
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to the Diet in conjunction with the Sovereign, and confiding to 
the latter the supreme judicial and executive authority, to be 
exercised in conformity with the laws, but not shackled by any 
responsibility of himself or his Ministers to the Legislature. The 
Sovereign however was assisted by certain central bodies, in the 
place of which the Diet of Borgo created a single body with 
the title of Council of Government, changed in 1816 to the 
Iinperial Senate of Finland, which consequently is a supreme 
council, both judicial and administrative. And the power ot 
legislation for which the concurrence of the Diet is necessary 
must not be understood quite as we should understand it in 
England. It is limited to such enactments as are called in 
Swedish dag, etymologically “law,” while in “ cases of order and 
economy” the Sovereign with the proper assistance, now in 
Finland that of the Senate, can make what in Swedish is called 
an administrativ forordning, usually translated “ ordinance.” 

There is no express enumeration of the cases which may be 
treated as belonging.to order and economy, and which therefore 
fall legally within what is often styled the Grand Duke’s eco- 
nomic or administrative legislation; but in practice that power 
includes police and sanitary matters, the press, the university 
and other educational establishments, insurance business, the 
post office, and of course the organization and conduct of State 
departments, and the administration of the domains, railways, 
and canals of the State. No ordinance, however, can conflict 
with or involve an alteration in the provisions of any law passed 
by the Diet, even although such law may deal with a matter 
which could have been originally regulated by ordinance; and 
the fundamental laws provide that whenever “a new legislative 
question arises” it shall be dealt with by the Diet and not by 
ordinance. 

Lastly, Section 45 of the Form of Government of 1772 allows 
the Sovereign to impose levies for military service and new taxes, 
in case of “such disaster as that the realm were attacked by 
armed force . . . but as soon as the war ceases the estates 
must meet, and the new charges imposed on account of the war 
must cease immediately.” 

From this sketch it will be seen that the Finnish constitution 
closely resembles what the Tudor Sovereigns understood to be 
that of England, or tried to get accepted as such. It gives a 
measure of liberty which, before the nineteenth century, was 
rarely surpassed except in republics, but not one incompatible 
with the Grand Duchy’s co-operating cordially with the Empire 
for the best development of both, and for the international in- 
terests which the great Empire was charged with managing on 
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behalf of both.* For that purpose nothing was needed but 
loyalty on both sides, and on the side of Finland a hearty loyalty 
was aroused by the generous conduct of Alexander I., and has 
continued down to the present Emperor’s manifesto of February, 
1899, unshaken even by the sufferings which were caused to the 
Grand Duchy by the operations of the Allied Fleets on its coast 
during the Crimean War. How, in late times, a want of loyalty 
has been displayed by Russia will be told later. To recount, 
first, how the compact was observed by a series of Tsars will 
serve as additional testimony to there being nothing unwork- 
able in it. 

In 1810 Alexander I. drew up a secret rescript for the guidance 
of a new Governor, Count Steinheil, who was a stranger to the 
country, and wrote in it :—“ My object in organizing the situa- 
tion in Finland has been to give to the people a political 
existence, so that they may not regard themselves as subject to 
Russia, but as attached to her by their own evident interests; 
and for this reason not only their civil laws, but also their 
political laws, have been retained.” In 1811 he voluntarily 
restored to Finland the province of Viborg, which Russia had 
held under cessions made by Sweden to Peter the Great and the 
Empress Elizabeth; and in one of the documents connected 
with that restoration, a secretary having described it as made 
to the Grand Duchy of Finland, “incorporé a notre empire,” 
Alexander, with his own hand, struck out those words. 

The Empresses Elizabeth and Catherine had sanctioned the 
scheme of an independent Finland as a buffer State between 
Russia and Sweden, but the discontent of the Finlanders. at 
their country being so often made the theatre of war had never 
ripened into any active steps for realizing that scheme. The 
freedom granted by Alexander I. fell, therefore, to a considerable 
extent within the lines of traditional Russian policy, a cireum- 
stance which must have helped to carry it successfully through 
the period of political reaction which followed that of his liberal 
impulses. No Finnish Diet was assembled for more than half a 
century after that of Borgo, the laws at that time not providing 
for any stated summoning, but leaving it to be summoned by the 
Sovereign at his discretion. Nicholas I., however, repeated on 
his accession his brother’s guarantee of the ‘constitution, as all 
succeeding Emperors have done. And when, in 1827, he made 


* The word ‘‘ empire ” is used in this article in the narrower sense, which would 
have been expressed by “ kingdom ” if the sovereign of Russia had been a king. 


The Finlanders do not hesitate to describe their country as forming part of the 
Russian Empire in the larger sense, analogous to that in which we speak of the 
British Empire. The distinction could be expressed in German by reich and 
kaiserthum, for which there is but one word in English. 
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an ordinance admitting persons of the orthodox religion natural- 
ized in Finland to hold office there, contrary to Section 1 of the 
Form of Government of 1772, which reserved the service of the 
State exclusively to Lutherans, he recognized in the preamble 
that a law passed by the Diet would have been required, but said 
that he judged it indispensable not to delay the reform until a 
Diet could be assembled. Nor is it now on this ordinance that 
the matter rests, but on the law of June 11th, 1889, regularly 
passed by the Diet, which opened all public functions to Christians 
of all denominations. Again, when a committee, appointed by 
Nicholas, in 1835, on the civil laws and procedure of Finland, 
reported that certain amendments were desirable in the code of 
1734, which had been passed by a Diet and therefore could only 
be altered by one, he directed that the code should be left un- 
touched, and that only the administrative ordinances should be 
revised. It is true that some of the ordinances made by the 
Emperor Grand Dukes are difficult to reconcile with a limitation 
to cases of order and economy, but such occasional deviations in 
ill-defined detail cannot outweigh the repeated acknowledgments 
that the Sovereign’s power of enactment is not unlimited. 

The Diet was recalled to active existence by Alexander IL., 
and its power enlarged. By the Form of Government of 1772 
the estates could originate bills as well as deliberate on those 
presented to them by the Sovereign, but their initiative in legis- 
lation was taken from them by the Act of Union and Security of 
1789. In his speech on opening the Diet of 1863 the Emperor 
Grand Duke announced his intention of restoring it, except for 
changes in the fundamental laws, the initiative of which he 
reserved to himself. And this was effected by Section 71 of the 
law of = March, 1869, duly passed by the Diet and sanctioned 
by Alexander, which is called the Law of the Diet and regu- 
lates it at some length. The old division into four estates— 
nobles, clergy, burghers, and peasants—is retained, but— 


“Tt is expressly declared in the Law of the Diet of 1869 that the members of 
the different Houses represent not the interests or privileges of their Order, but 
those of the Finnish nation. Members duly elected may not decline to serve or to 
attend the Diet except on the ground of old age or ill health. There is no direct 
payment of representatives, but the elected members are entitled to claim from 
the district they represent an allowance to cover their travelling expenses and 
the expenses of living while attending the sittings of the Diet. A member 
neglecting his duties may be punished not only by the withholding of this payment, 
but by fine. Freedom of speech is guaranteed, and since 1886 each member has 
the right to bring forward for discussion in proper form, by motion or petition, 
subjects of public interest. Representatives who are not members of the National 
Church are not permitted to take part in any proceedings relating to the affairs 


of that Church.’* 
* Fisher’s Finland and the Tsars, page 139. 
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‘* The estates must be summoned to meet in ordinary session, according to the 
Law of the Diet, at least once in every five years. The Emperor may also summon 
a special Diet at any time. . . . There is a special election for each Diet. 

The House of Burghers is now composed of, the representatives of the 
towns. Originally representation was confined to members of the trade guilds, but 
by the Law of the Diet in 1869 the franchise was extended to all householders ; and 
ten years later it was still further extended to all urban ratepayers, except nobles, 
clergy, soldiers, sailors, and so forth. The town representatives are elected 
directly, in the proportion of about one member for six thousand inhabitants. In 
the Peasants’ Order, on the other hand, the elections are indirect, as is the case in 
many Continental countries. Each commune chooses one or more electors, accord- 
ing to population, and these electors assemble in each district to elect a represen- 
tative on the Diet. Therural franchise is still somewhat restricted, being confined 
to landowners and the tenants of the Crown lands and domain lands. As, how- 
ever, the vast majority of the peasants own their farms, the number excluded is 
not great. Every Finnish citizen of twenty-five years and over, and belonging to 
a Christian Church, is eligible for election in the Order to which he belongs.” * 


The concurrence of all four Orders is required for the alter- 
ation of a fundamental law, the imposition of new taxes, or 
fresh expenditure ; for ordinary legislation a majority in three 
Orders is conclusive. And in certain cases “ the committee whose 
report is in danger of falling through is strengthened by the 
addition of sixty fresh members” (Mr. Fisher should have said 
“brought up to the number of sixty members”), “ fifteen from 
each House, and this ‘strengthened committee,’ as it is called, is 
empowered to decide the question without debate, and without 
its being referred back to the estates.” + It appears that 
for this purpose the majority in the strengthened committee 
must be one of two-thirds if the concurrence of all four Orders 
would otherwise have been necessary, but that a bare majority 
suffices where only three Orders would have been required. And 
it scarcely needs to be added that the work of the Diet requires 
the sanction of the Emperor Grand Duke, who however cannot 
alter it, just as is the case with the British Parliament and the 
Queen, except that in Finland the sanction is not always given, 
and has, in any case, to be delayed for that examination of the 
matter which the presence in Parliament of the responsible 
advisers of the Crown renders unnecessary in England at so late 
a stage. 

Such is the body on which is now laid the burden of defending 
the Finnish constitution, and a word must be said of the people 
whom it represents. The character of Finlander or Finnish sub- 
ject, as distinct from that of Russian subject, is known to the 
laws both of the Grand Duchy and of the Empire, and even 
Russians who desire to possess it must be formally naturalized 
if they do not acquire it by domicile. This is in accordance 


* Fisher’s Finland and the Tsars, pages 135, 136. + Ib., page 138. 
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with the fact, repeatedly recognized in official documents, that 
Finland is a State and not a province, and with the language 
of Alexander I., who, writing in French, as he was accustomed 
to do, spoke of his new subjects as citoyens de la Finlande. 

It was early seen that legislative questions must arise interest- 
ing both the Empire and the Grand Duchy, and in Article 218 of 
the Russian Statute of 1826 on the Ministries, while no attempt 
was made to detract from the legislative autonomy of either 
country, provision was made for mutual communication in such 
cases between the authorities of the respective countries in pre- 
paring the legislation for each. This system, which was com- 
pleted from the Finnish side by an ordinance of 1891 to a similar 
effect, has been applied, and has never been found insufficient. 
But when the military legislation of Finland, which, of course, 
furnishes a striking example of common interest, and was settled 
under Alexander I. by the Diet of Borgo, required remodel- 
ing in consequence of the great military changes throughout 
Europe, General Miliutin proposed to deal with it in an autocratic 
manner. Alexander II. rejected the advice, and the result was 
the Military Service Law of 1878, duly passed by the Diet, and 
of which several sections were directed to be regarded as sections 
of afundamental law. “ Later,”|says Mr. Fisher, page 151, “ when 
further changes were being made in 1891, General Vannoffski, 
Minister of War to Alexander III., made a somewhat similar 
suggestion [to that of his predecessor], which met with the same 
fate.” These proofs, however, that whatever was really necessary 
could be obtained by legal and constitutional means from the 
loyalty of a free people, failed, as we shall see, to satisfy the 
spirit of Russian military autocracy. 

Before the next trial was made that spirit had been reinforced 
by the equally baneful one of racial and religious bigotry. The 
leading controversialist of that school on the Finnish question, 
Mr. Fisher tells us, was the late M. K. Ordin, whose book, The 
Subjugation of Finland, was published in two volumes at St. 
Petersburg in 1889. His thesis, scarcely conceivable in the face 
of the express testimonies quoted in this article, was that there 
was never a guarantee to Finland of her political, but only of her 
civil laws, and especially of the Swedish code of 1734. And ot 
his arguments, so far as Mr. Fisher details them to us, which is at 
considerable length, the least bad are, that in the Act of Assur- 
ance, which has been quoted above in a translation from the 
Swedish version, the Russian version has “subjects” instead of 
“inhabitants,” and “constitutions” instead of “constitution ”! 
And this while the Tsar, with his own hand, substituted habitans 
for sujets in the draft of the speech with which he was to close 
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the proceedings of the day on which he signed the Act, and in 
several later documents, in Russian, used “ constitution” in the 
singular ! 

The present Diet was opened on January 24th, 1899, and on 
the 26th it had before it two Government Bills, prepared in pur- 
suance of the desire of extorting a complete Army Corps from 
Finland, one on obligatory military service and the other on the 
organization of the troops. They were sent without discussion 
to committees, that course being prescribed by the law of the 
Diet for bills which affect fundamental laws, as these did. The 
committees had not reported, and consequently it did not appear 
how the bills would be dealt with, when the Imperial manifesto 
of iE February, with annexed statutes profoundly altering 
the Finnish constitution, was issued. These had been pre- 
pared by a Commission presided over by the Grand Duke Michael 
Nicholaiewitch, and of which General Bobrikoff, the Russian 
Governor of Finland, and M. Pobiedonostseff, the well known 
campaigner for Russification and for the propaganda of Eastern 
orthodoxy, were members. Though dealing with matters of 
common interest to the Empire and the Grand Duchy, they were 
not even prepared in accordance with the statute of 1826 for 
such cases, the regular Finnish authorities not having been con- 
sulted about them. They create a class of laws entirely new, 
“laws which are applicable throughout the whole Empire, in- 
cluding the Grand Duchy of Finland,” for there has hitherto 
been no common legislation, as for two States there could 
not be, and these words for the first time treat Finland as part 
of the Empire. A single procedure is laid down for the enact- 
ment both of the laws of that new class and of “the laws which 
are applied only within the limits of the Garand Duchy, in case 
they touch the common interests of the Empire or are connected 
with the legislation of the Empire.” In this procedure provision 
is, indeed, made for obtaining the opinion of the Finnish Senate, 
and in some cases that of the Diet; but those opinions may be 
disregarded, and the enacting power is reserved for the State 
Council of Russia. And in the manifesto the Tsar says :—“ We 
have found it necessary to reserve to ourselves the ultimate 
decision as to which laws come within the scope of the general 
legislation of the Empire.” Thus the necessary participation of 
the Diet in legislation is swept away, for every case in which the 
advisers of the Emperor may be able to find something which 
they can assert to touch the interests of Russia, a category so 
large that, if the manifesto and its statutes should be maintained, 
the remaining power of the Diet will probably be but small. 
And be it small or great, after the violation of the guarantees 
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given during a century to the constitution, it can only be felt 
to be held on sufferance. 

In pursuance of the manifesto and its statutes the Diet was ex- 
pected merely to give an opinion on the Military Bills laid before 
it, but on 27th May it made the reply mentioned in the note at 
the beginning of this article, in which they were dealt with as in 
the exercise of its usual legislative functions. In this remarkable 
document the right of the estates to participate in legislation 
was vindicated in a manner which must command the entire and 
unhesitating assent of every fairminded person who studies the 
historical facts, even in the summary of them which has here 
been presented, and still more in proportion to the greater detail 
in which he may investigate them. In the same reply the 
Government Bills were examined and rejected on their merits, 
while the views of the Diet on the particular subject were em- 
bodied in two other bills which were submitted for the Imperial 
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sanction. The Tsar rejoined by a manifesto of 29 June, declaring 


the opinions of the Diet on the constitutional question to be 
unwarrantable, and announcing that its reply would be taken 
into consideration, in accordance with the February statutes, in the 
final drafting of the military law. 

The matter is said to be now before the State Council, pre- 
sumably for such final drafting ; but there is still room for hope 
that wiser counsels may prevail. There is room for sanctioning 
the bills sent up by the Diet without alteration, in which case 
they would become law in practical accordance with the con- 
stitution, or for sending them back for further consideration by 
the Diet. The Emperor is believed to have been most imperfectly 
enlightened on the real grounds of the pain and dismay caused 
by the February measures. When a memorial against them, in 
the spring of last year, received such a number of signatures, 
collected from every part of Finland by the most devoted exer- 
tions while in extensive districts the snow was still on the ground, 
the Emperor is said to have been moved to anger by the belief 
that he was personally mistrusted as a fair judge of what were 
questions of common interest, and what purely local questions to 
be reserved, as before, for the Diet. Surely it must now have 
been brought home to him that the objection to the February 
measures was not based on any personal mistrust, but on the fact 
that any such judgment as that which they committed to him 
should have been deemed necessary, depriving the Finnish nation 
of their right as freemen to shape their own course. That right 
left them, there is no doubt that they will continue to co-operate 
sincerely in maintaining the international interests which they 
willingly leave to the determination of Russia, as they did when 
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Finnish troops garrisoned St. Petersburg while the Russian 
troops were engaged in the Crimea. The Diet in its reply has 
offered to increase the active Army from 5,600 to 12,000 non- 
commissioned officers and men, to extend the total length of 
service in the active Army and the Reserve from five years to 
ten, and to sanction the employment outside of Finland, for the 
common defence, both of the Army when not needed for such 
defence at home, and of the Landwehr for the defence of St. 
Petersburg. But if the right to-shape their own course is denied 
them, the Emperor, even were he never misled in defining common 
interests, would be powerless, single-handed in the midst of his 
State Council, to save Finland from an injurious treatment of 
those interests. At the present moment Finland sees itself 
threatened by the Government Bills not only with an exorbitant 
levy of its youth, but with their being sent to perform their 
military service out of the country even in time of peace, with 
comrades whose language they will not understand, among a 
population whose habits and religion will be foreign to them, and 
without the influence of their own religious pastors to counteract 
the temptations incident to barrack life in such circumstances. 
The same bills limit the abridgement of the period of active 
service which is granted to those conscripts whose educational 
standard places them in the first class, by the condition that they 
shall present a certificate of their knowledge of the Russian 
language; a knowledge quite unnecessary for drill with Russian 
words of command, and to which nothing parallel is exacted in 
Austria-Hungary, where the difficulties connected with an army 
composed of several races have to be faced in a far graver form, 
but are faced without partiality. Thus military service would be 
made a means of compulsion for spreading the Russian language 
in Finland, while young men of education in Russia, being placed 
under no corresponding necessity of acquiring another language, 
would be in a favoured situation. What more striking object- 
lesson could be given of the ignorance of Finnish interests or the 
indifference to them—the effect must be the same whichever 
alternative we choose—which must continue to characterize the 
management of the affairs of Finland, and to damage that country 
both materially and morally, if the February measures should be 
maintained! If the Emperor cannot be induced to withdraw 
from the February position while the attachment of the Fin- 
landers to his throne is unimpaired, another example will be 
given in Europe of the baneful effects of overthrowing an ancient 
constitution, and trying to base a brand-new order on the pro- 
verbially unsafe seat of bayonets. 

J. WESTLAKE. 


AN AUSTRALIAN’S REFLECTIONS ON THE WAR. 


LET me, at the outset, confess it was not until the Boers actually 
invaded our South African territories that I realized this war 
was inevitable. Such a confession may deprive me of all claims 
to political prescience ; but it is always best to be frank, especially 
in dealing with a subject of such vital concern. So anxious, 
indeed, was I, as a unit of the Empire, for the preservation of 
peace, that I went out of my way to write to a journalist 
for whose hysterical methods and hazy ideas I have little 
sympathy, to express a hope that his crusade against the war 
might succeed. But as soon as President Kruger launched 
his ultimatum, and followed it up by ruthless and determined 
invasion, I again addressed this crank, hoping that he would 
now join every loyal subject of the Queen in doing all in his 
power to overthrow the commonenemy. ‘T° this letter [received 
no reply. 

If the reader will bear with me, I think I can make it 
perfectly clear why a certain number of non-partisan and 
thoughtfully patriotic Englishman were at first opposed to 
war. Such men, as a rule, were repelled by the “flashy” side 
of Mr. Rhodes’ so-called Imperial policy, which culminated so 
ignobly in his silly and disgraceful Raid. Nor, speaking 
personally, was I ever greatly moved by the florid rhetoric ot 
the “Outlander” agitation. For one thing, as a child, I had 
known something of the similar revolt against constituted 
authority on the Ballarat gold-fields, which led to the military 
onslaught on the Eureka stockade. In this case the diggers 
fought, not against a Boer oligarchy, but against a high-minded, 
if mistaken, English representative of the Queen. 

Moreover, I have always cherished a profound admiration for 
the sturdy, independent, liberty-loving character of the Dutch 
race. The history of Holland always seemed to me the noblest 
in Europe. I recognized, too, that in other parts of the world 
beside South Africa, we English have simply reaped where the 
Dutch have sown. Our Empire is built up on the ruins of theirs, 
New York was originally New Amsterdam, while the vast island- 
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continent to which Flinders gave the beautiful name, Australia, 
was marked on the maps of our childhood as “ New Holland.” 
Such reflections—coupled with intellectual reverence for the 
land of Erasmus and Spinoza, of William the Silent and 
De Witt—made me pause before accepting blindly the “Out- 
lander” arraignment of the South African Dutch. 

Doubtless, “ the wish was father to the thought,” that English 
and Dutch might, without further bloodshed, live together 
amicably in South Africa, and in years to come be merged into 
one noble, united people. 1 did not see, until the war actually 
broke out, that the Anglo-Saxon and the Boer ideals were not 
only antagonistic but incompatible. 

To do him only the barest justice, the one man who has ever 
realized this fact is President Kruger. He has seen that the con- 
tinued peace and amity between our race and his own must mean 
the gradual absorption of the Dutch element; and against this 
he has resolutely set his iron will. How significant was the old 
President’s remark in reference to the use of English in the 
Transvaal. “The Boers,” he said, ‘who supported Shepstone’s 
annexation policy were those who spoke English.” 

The early Cape Colonists were a strange, masterful mixture ot 
Dutch Calvinists and French Huguenots. Africa, unlike Australia, 
was never a “no-man’s land.” In Australia, as soon almost as 
we showed our white faces, the thinly-scattered, poorly-armed 
black fellows faded and disappeared, leaving us in almost undis- 
turbed possession of a continent. The aboriginal races of Africa 
were very different from these poor Australians. They contested 
every mile of the white invasion, and the Dutch and English 
alike have had to make good their foothold by fierce, incessant 
fighting against crafty and warlike foes. But the Dutch pioneer 
colonist was not content with clearing off the aboriginal savage ; 
he must needs assimilate his French Huguenot brother. The 
polished European tongue of Voltaire and Richelieu was banned, 
and the French colonists had perforce to speak Taal, a barbaric 
hybrid Dutch, which is the universal language of the Boer. 

When, strangely enough, through the action of our greatest 
national enemy, Napoleon Buonaparte, we came into possession 
of the Cape, we found that the Boer had already made a wide 
clearage of the aboriginal savages, and had also swallowed up 
his French Protestant brother. So masterful a people were 
not likely to stand even our mild Imperial rule; and so began 
the difficulties with missionaries, the refusal to pay taxes, the 
squabbles over the compensation for slaves, which were alike 
symptomatic of the Boer determination not to be assimilated 
by the new and higher British civilization, So the Cape Boer 
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“trekked,” and hence arose in time the two remote Republics, 
with whom, after a century, we are still in fierce racial conflict. 

Such a brief retrospect of South African colonization should 
dispel the common sentimentality about “right” and “ justice ” 
being with our enemies. As a matter of fact, the abstract 
“right” to the ownership of the soil belongs to the black races, 
whom the Dutch were the first to dispossess and slaughter, 
while the Dutch treatment of his French colonizing brother clearly 
shows how little such high-flown ethical considerations have ever 
troubled our sturdy, bigoted foe. In fact, until the English 
gained the ascendency at the Cape and in Natal, there was no 
such thing as a racial equality or religious toleration known in 
South Africa; a fact which at once disposes of the customary 
cant as to British greed and Imperial domination, which are the 
stock-in-trade not only of popular inaccurate writers, but of men 
of philosophic mind and political eminence, who are too prone to 
dwell “on the Heights.” 

In his well-known work, Problems of Greater Britain, Sir 
Charles Dilke, writing ten years ago, made two most pregnant 
remarks on this South African question :— 

‘«The Cape is our half-way house, the loss of which would be almost fatal to 
our Indian Empire and our China trade. In any general war in which France is 
against us, the whole of our Eastern and Australian trade must go round the Cape, 


inasmuch as even an universal superiority in our fleet and an absolute blockade of 
the great French ports would not make the Mediterranean safe for trade.” (Vol. L., 


page 501.) 

Writing, be it remembered, in 1890, on the leader of the Afri- 
kander Bond (whom Sir Charles Dilke then accepted as a loyal 
Imperialist), he closes with a significant sentence, which I 
italicize :— 

‘*There are, however, those who think that Mr. Hofmeyer plays a part. I am 
not one of them, and I feel sure that so able a politician knows that the United 
Kingdom must hold Cape Town, and that ¢f in her days of weakness she should 
wish to leave it, Australians would not allow it to pass into the hands of Germany 
or of an Afrikander Power, which might become unfriendly to themselves.” (Ibid., 
page 467.) 

This passage always struck me as the most remarkable in a 
remarkable book, for it amounts to a recognition of a group of 
Colonies (not even united by a federal bond) as a distinct political 
power, and as the most important factor to be reckoned with in 
the future of South Africa. 

Nothing just now is more instructive—or more amusing—than 
to compare the Australian edition of the Review of Reviews 
with the familiar olla-podrida issued on this side. The 
Australian Reveiw of Reviews is edited by Dr. W. H. Fitchett, 
well known as the author of Fights for the Flag, Deeds that Won 
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the Empire, and other patriotic school-boy histories. If we 
compare the writings of the Australian and the English editors 
of the Review of Reviews at this critical hour of our national fate, 
it will show how the free air and bright sunshine of Australia dispel 
that too common type of narrow political nonconformity which 
is so largely the outcome in this country of jealousy of the 
Established Church. Dr. Fitchett is not only a Nonconformist, 
but he is a Nonconformist minister; and yet in the Australian we 
at once detect the great Imperial spirit of Cromwell, while his 
British counterpart is but the veriest pro-Boer Little Englander, 
ever actuated by intense hatred of his own land and by un- 
christian jealousy of his Anglican fellow-subjects, so that 
recently he actually quoted a sonnet of Mr. Swinburne (!) to 
show to what depths that unrighteous communion could fall ! 

While readers of the English Review of Reviews are perforce 
nauseated by its hysterical tirades, which are thoughtlessly or 
viciously reproduced by Dr. Albert Shaw in his American 
edition, this is how Dr. Fitchett, the editor of the Australian 
Review of Reviews discusses the South African question :— 


‘*The entire thought and imagination of Australia has been focussed upon 
South Africa during the month or more that the grim game of war has been in 
progress. Colonists can, somehow, regard certain of Great Britain’s wars with a 
semi-detached interest. ‘The Indian frontier campaigns represented war upon a big 
scale, but their details were followed with a sort of philosophic calm. The Sudan 
reconquest stirred Australian pulses more as being stronger in picturesqueness. 
Moreover, it involved the wiping out of an old humiliation, which Australia had 
resented as passionately as any part of the Empire. But the present Boer War is 
watched as though the thunder of the guns were within earshot. Australians hang 
breathlessly upon news from the front. The gallant resistance of Kimberley and 
Mafeking, the vicissitudes of the campaign in Natal, have aroused every bit as 
keen admiration here as in London. 

“ What is the explanation of the phenomenon? First and foremost, no doubt, 
is the consciousness that Australia has given hostages in this South African 
quarrel, and stands, in fact as well as in spirit, by the side of the Mother Country. 
But the unanimous action of the Colonies in sending contingents to the seat of 
war is itself the effect of a cause, that cause being the intimate sympathy felt for 
Imperial aims in South Africa. Communities here, which have the best reason to 
know that British rule means the reign of freedom, are set in the view that it 
should, and must, be established in South Africa, oneof the three great centres of our 
over-seas Empire. The spectacle of a great Dutch league, animated by the thinly- 
disguised purpose of driving the British flag from the southern outpost, where it 
has floated for a century, has awakened Australia to a real sense of crisis. The 
question in that aspect appeals to her with special force. She certainly chafed at 
the thought of British subjects, many of her own people among them, degraded 
to the status of an inferior race in the Transvaal. . . . But this irritation 
pales before the concern aroused by the deliberate menace to British authority 
from the Cape to the Zambesi. South Africa ds the half-way house to Australia as 
well as India, and we are nearly concerned that the house shall be set in order.” 


As an old Australian Colonist, I would here like to record my 
surprise at, as well as my admiration of, the splendid Imperial 
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spirit of Canada and Australia, who can no longer be regarded as 
mere Colonial adjuncts, but as great and growing new English 
nationalities, in hearty and, let us hope, permanent alliance with 
the Mother Country. 

Let me again make frank confession, and admit that I hardly 
did my fellow-Australians justice at the outbreak of this terrific 
war. When I saw the enthusiasm of the London streets, and my 
ears became stunned with “The Absent-Minded Beggar” and 
“Soldiers of the Queen,” my mind instinctively reverted to the 
Australian contingent at the Sudan. I was at that time in close 
communication with Sir Henry Parkes, who so bitterly opposed 
the Imperialism of the late William Bede Dalley in the matter of 
sending those Australian troops to the Nile. Sir Henry Parkes 
was not only the foremost Australian statesman of his time, 
but, like Mr. Gladstone, (save for an inability to shelter himself 
under ecclesiasticism), he possessed that superb knowledge of 
electioneering which can only go with an innate and over- 
powering love of popular applause. No politician could gauge 
Australian public feeling as Sir Henry could, while he would 
play on the passions and prejudices of the people with the hand 
of a Master. Over and over again the Nestor of New South 
Wales declared that never again would Australian volunteers 
be sent to what he called the “obscure battlefields of the 
Empire.” If England were involved in a mighty life and death 
struggle with Russia, Germany, or France, then Australians 
would be ready and willing to pour out their blood and treasure 
for the Motherland. Not otherwise. And as it was the fashion 
of everybody, from Mr. Herbert Spencer downwards, to speak 
at first of this struggle with the Boers as “a little war,” I 
thought Australians would after all keep out of it. If a certain 
number of the young men should go, I put it down to the not 
unnatural desire to show that they were the equals of Britons 
on the battlefield as well as on the cricket-ground. 

But here, again, I was altogether in error. The rising genera- 
tion of Australians and Canadians, splendid shots and rough-riders, 
brave and gallant fellows, of whom their country may well be 
proud, supported in every case by old, tried, grey-headed Colonial 
statesmen, at once realized that this was no “little war,” but 
a struggle of truly Imperial magnitude. Moreover, they meant 
from the first to “have a hand init.” And well has it been 
for our power and prestige that they should so have willed it. 
My earnest hope is that when the reckoning comes, and the 
fate of South Africa has to be finally decided, that they who will 
have materially helped to hold the Empire together shall be 
consulted. 
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Here will be the opportunity for a true Imperial Council, 
which, let us hope, shall assemble at Government House, 
Cape Town, to determine the fate of South Africa. Under the 
presidency of Sir Alfred Milner, representatives of — Britain, 
of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa itself, 
would form indeed a group memorable to all time as marking 
the accomplished Federation and unity of our world-wide bene- 
ficent Empire. 

I venture to close these few stray “ reflections” with some lines 
intended as a heartfelt tribute to the magnificent and far-seeing 
patriotism of my fellow-Colonists :— 


THE VOICE OF EMPIRE. 
A cry rang out far over Transvaal veldt : 

Shall Britain be the vassal of the Boer? 
That cry found echo on an Empire’s shore— 
North, South, East, West, wherever Briton dwelt, 

From sunlit Sydney to dark Labrador— 

We, too, are Britons to our dear heart’s core, 

Sons of the Empire, Saxon, Frank, or Celt, 
And from this hour are one, for evermore! 


So out of war’s alarms and blood-stained strite 
Comes the great good we long had sought in vain— 
The clasp of brothers’ hands across the main, 
The sense of one, vast, free Imperial life ; 
And o’er the world our race shall henceforth feel 
The world-wide Empire is our Commonweal. 


A. PATCHETT MARTIN. 
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Every one knows now that a supreme fleet is the essential and 
primary condition of our existence. Very few indeed know how 
that fleet is manned. The popular idea is a multitude of sailors, 
all combatants, a sprinkling of engineers, and a handful of marines, 
Every man in the garb of a sailor is supposed to be a fighting sea- 
man, the real fact being that less than one-third of the total per- 
sonnel of the fleet, officers and men, are sailors. The personnel 
is divided into three great but distinct portions: 1st. That which 
gives locomotion to the ships, and works everything in the ships by 
machinery—this is the engineer branch, without which the ships 
could neither move nor fight. 2nd. That portion which uses the 
weapons of offence and defence. 3rd. That portion which tends the 
sick, and looks after the victuals, stores, and accounts. The latest 
Parliamentary returns give, for 1898, the relative strength of these 
component parts of the personnel of the Navy. It shows that the 
third or civil branch, together with boys—non-effective, being under 
training for the second portion—represents about 22 per cent. of the 
total personnel, and the engineer branch accounts for rather more 
than 23 per cent. Not 55 per cent. of the whole of the officers and 
men of the total personnel are exclusively appropriated to the use of 
offensive and defensive weapons. This is a composite body, con- 
sisting of what is called the “executive branch” of the Navy and of 
the marine forces, the actual numbers for 1898 being 51,895 cfficers 
and men, of which 34,796 belonged to the “executive branch” of 
the Navy and 17,099 to the marine forces. What is the propor- 
tionate cost of each branch of the naval service the Admiralty 
decline to say,* though the cost of each branch of the Army is pub- 
lished. Doubtless the Admiralty have good reasons for reticence. 
Knowledge of how and where the money is distributed might pos- 
sibly place that department in a difficulty in defending its practice. 
It must be noted that last year (1899) the Navy was increased in 
various departments, the marine forces, for example, being raised 
to 18,000 officers and men. ‘They are at present composed as 
follows :— 


* See Hansard, August 7th, 1899. 
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_ fabout 20 Batteries of 
=~ Royal Artillery. 


(14 Battalions of Line, 


Royal Marine Artillery—3,700 officers and men 
Royal Marine Light Infantry—14,300 officers and men = war strength. 

The Admiralty spends the public money in giving to the officers of 
this great service scientific education and elaborate training second 
to none of corresponding arms of the Army, and to the non-commis- 
sioned officers, gunners, and privates, the most careful and perfect 
military teaching. Superadded to all this the marine infantry are 
instructed in naval gunnery, while the marine artillery are worked 
up, at great cost of money and time, to the highest pitch of perfec- 
tion and skill in the use and practice of naval ordnance as well as 
land artillery. To get the men the Admiralty poaches on the War 
Office preserves, and robs the Army c* the best of the raw material 
of the enlisting population. Having got the officers and men, the 
Admiralty then train them at great cost, as above indicated, and 
when thus in possession of magnificent and expensively trained 
corps of artillery and infantry, the next step is to suppress the 
officers and waste the whole service. 

In support of this very sweeping assertion I shall produce facts 
and figures, leaving iy readers to judge its accuracy. Before 
doing so, however, it is necessary to sketch the outlines of the 
causes which, by a gradual process of evolution, have led up to 
so strange, wasteful, and startling a state of things. 

The marines, originally “ mariners,” came into existence in the 
reign of Charles II., when there was no Navy. There were, of 
course, war-ships, but when required to be manned in times of 
danger, captains and officers were picked up anyhow, and if men 
did not volunteer they were “pressed.” When the ships were no 
longer needed the crews became castaways. ‘The allocation of cer- 
tain foot-guards and line regiments to sea service by Order in 
Council was a counsel of despair. “The king crying out very 
civilly, if ever you mean to man the fleete without being robbed by 
the captains and pursers you may go to bed and resolve never to 
have it manned”; and so a part of the Army was appropriated to 
“service at sea.” From that date down to the later years of 
George II. (1747), regiments of marines, as part of the Army and 
under the War Office, appeared in war, to vanish in peace. In one 
of these John Churchill, afterwards Duke of Marlborough, com- 
menced his great career. In 1755 marines once more reappeared | 
but as a naval force under the Admiralty; and from that date to 
the present time this service has had a continuous and a brilliant 
history. Their function was to man the fleet, to land from ships 
and fight on shore, to maintain discipline and order in the ships, to 
be a nursery for seamen, and by “expertness in the use of arms, to 
incite seamen to the imitation of them.” 
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it Now, while marines under the War Office intermittently existed, 
i the germs of a permanent Navy had been generated. Certain “sea 
officers” became permanent. They were even allowed to wear 
uniform, and a Naval Academy was established to try and induce 
“young gentlemen” to become sea officers. For ninety-eight years, 
from 1755, the marines were the only permanent and organized 


sea force. When not wanted afloat, they were comfortably housed 4 
and well cared for in barracks on shore. During the latter half of 5 
the eighteenth century battalions of marines were raised and 


maintained in the Colonies as well as at home. The frightful ‘ 
conditions under which seamen served their country, the 
barbarous and shameful treatment by England of the very men 
most praised in song and story, naturally produced an ever- 
present danger of mutiny. Every ship had to be governed as a gaol. 
Discipline and order had to be maintained by force, expressed by 
the firm bayonets of marines. The mutinies at the Nore and at 
Spithead were the most notable examples of inherent dangers of 
that sort of government... There, as on every occasion, the marines 
stood firm, but were overpowered by the seamen. Lord St. Vin- 
cent’s orders and recorded testimony afford the most striking 
proofs of what the Navy owes to the marines. They preserved its 
internal order and cohesion in the teeth of ever-threatening 
anarchy, the natural result of England’s shocking treatment of her 
seamen. The “jolly tar,” cheered on the stage and toasted in the 
tavern, was really a product of compulsion tempered by the lash. 
| Practically this state of things continued down to, and even beyond, 
| 1853, for though in peace men were not dragged by force, they 
1] were drugged by crimps to be “ their country’s pride.” With the 
“ Continuous Service Act” of 1853, which passed almost unobserved, 
the modern Navy began. It simply brought the seaman up to the 
level of the marine as regards permanency of service. Before that, 
when a ship was paid off, the seaman ceased to belong to the Navy, 
he became an outcast, while the marine marched to his barracks, to 
get a furlough and a long spell on shore. The pay of the seaman 
was much higher than that of the inarine, partly because his was a 
marketable trade, and partly on account of the temporary nature 
of his service. The result of the Continuous Service Act, therefore, 
was to place the seaman of the future in a much better position 
than the marine in the matter of pay and pension. Nevertheless, 
the marine had still one great advantage over the seainan, for he 
had his comfortable barracks, while the seaman was berthed, when 
not in a commissioned ship, in foul and rotten old hulks. Of course, 
this great Act of Parliament was necessarily prospective in effect, 
and for nearly a generation the result was not seen or felt. Mean- 
time a Royal Commission was issued (1858), to enquire and report 
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on “ Manning the Navy.” ‘There has been no such public enquiry 
since. It is the last official disclosure of the inner workings of the 
naval service, and is now over forty years old. That Commission 
was the result of Parliamentary action. Its president was a vice- 
admiral, and the other members included a vice-admiral, a commo- 
dore, and five civilians—one of these was Mr. W. S. Lindsay, a great 
shipowner of vast experience and technical knowledge, and author 
of the History of Merchant Shipping. When the Commission sat, 
the fleet was composed of fully-rigged wooden ships, with feeble 
auxiliary steam-power. Some of the flag-ships abroad were sailing 
ships, pure and simple. The engineers’ branch then numbered only 
3,851, all ranks. Now, all our war-ships are mastless ships, and the 
last Parliamentary return shows the engineers’ branch to muster 
22,289 officers and men. There were seventy-six witnesses 
examined, but not a single marine or engineer officer, though 
evidence was taken from twenty-three senior officers, eleven petty 
officers, one doctor,and one pay-master of the Navy. A pay-sergeant 
of marines was, however, asked some questions about accounts and 
clothes. The rest of the witnesses were civil officials, many of 
whom had in past days been naval officers. Sir James Graham, 
twice First Lord of the Admiralty, was examined. He stated he 
looked on marines “ as two-handed men of superior value, certainly 
second only to able seamen.” Having mentioned he had increased 
their number, and “saw with great pain their recent decrease,” he 
declared he “ would like to see the marines, as a reserve, increased 
to 20,000, and under no circumstances reduced.” His policy he 
stated fully. It was to quarter them at the seaports, and, he said, 
the Admiralty ought to “work them round at sea,” being with- 
drawn from the shore, and “sent afloat, so that by roster, which 
might easily be arranged, they should all be worked round in the 
space of five years.” He expressed “the strongest opinion upon 
that matter,” and said, “I earnestly desire myself that even if the 
Army at home be reduced, the marines should be increased.” He 
was a statesman of unique experience as First Lord of the Admiralty 
in profound peace, and also during the Crimean War, when ships 
were mainly dependent on masts, yards, sails, and pure seamanship. 
The evidence before this Commission reveals the difference between 
the way a statesman, responsible for the Navy, looks at things, 
and the attitude towards them of his sea-lords. We here get 
some clue to the cause of that persistent Admiralty opposition to 
things new, which Lord Charles Beresford has so freely exposed 
and condemned. The Admirals rule the First Lord. They cling 
to tradition as a policy, and, consequently, to obstruction as a 
practice. They only yield to outside pressure by Parliament and 
the Press. The First Sea-Lord of the Admiralty, in his evidence 
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admitted it would be advaniageous to increase the marines to 
25,000, “if they did not reduce the seamen.” When it was pointed 
out to him that marines would serve to garrison the arsenals in 
ordinary times, their places being taken by militia when they were 
afloat, he retorted: “They would ; but the difficulty would be that 
you would be employing a naval force for a military purpose.” He 
was obliged to declare that marines “were as useful as seamen 
in small vessels for general duties.” He and other Admirals were 
severely heckled by Mr. Lindsay. One question to this sea-lord 
is remarkable, and now masts and sails are gone, the answer is very 
comic :— 

“ The question is whether you can train the marines to fight 
the guns as well as sailors: What oljection would there be to 
substituting murines for sailors?” Answer: “ Because you 
would not have a sufficient number of seamen for evolutions 
aloft.” Space does not permit of further specific references to 
most curious and interesting disclosures. For present purposes 
what has been said is sufficiently illustrative. 

The naval evidence given exhibited a total disbelief in steam, 
and in the result the voluminous report made by the Commission 
discussed almost everything appertaining to the fleet except steam. 
Even the word “steam” does not appear in it. The report was 
signed by all the Commissioners except one—Mr. Lindsay. He 
flatly declined to have anything to do with it because “ the intro- 
duction of steam,” he said, “has entirely changed the mode in 
which naval warfare will in future be conducted.” His protest is 
a State paper of great clearness and power. It exposed the false 
naval view, and showed how much behind the time the Navy then 
was in labour-saving appliances, the costliness of the proposals in 
the report, and the little result likely to follow their adoption. 
Broadly, what he urged was that in order to meet the new con- 
ditions due to steam, the fleet should look more to marines and less 
to seamen than heretofore. He took Sir James Graham’s view as 
to a big force of marines garrisoning the arsenals and naval 
stations abroad in peace, as the true reserve for the Navy in war. 
Curiously enough, he went so far in this direction as to adopt the 
view of the greatest naval administrator England ever had, Lord 
St. Vincent, sixty years before, when he urged that a proportion 
of the Army should serve both afloat and ashore. The closing 
words of Mr. Lindsay were remarkable and prophetic :— 


**As a subject of this great Empire, and as a Commissioner appointed to 
enquire into the manning of the Navy, I cannot be satisfied with a report which 
is superficial only and which does not either directly recommend or call attention 


to the necessity of very comprehensive changes in many branches of Her 
Majesty’s naval service.” 
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However, the Admiralty ignored his views, based on practical 
knowledge and experience of alterations made by the adoption of 
steam in the mercantile marine. “My lords” preferred to ignore 
steam and all its works as far as they could, and so the policy was 
continued, and continues to this day, to arrange the personnel on 
lines adapted to a sailing fleet. The report even recommended 
raising the marine forces, from 15,000 to 20,000, “ who would,” it 
said, “be well fitted to garrison the seaports in time of peace.” 
The Admiralty ignored this recommendation. The idea of now 
garrisoning the coaling-stations, which have come into existence 
since the Commission, is as repugnant to the Admiralty of to-day 
as was Sir James Graham’s policy of marines garrisoning the 
seaports then. So the Army has its mobility destroyed by having 
to provide for garrisons at our coaling-stations, the Admiralty still 
seeing “ difficulty in employing a naval force for a military purpose.” 
They can’t, or won't, see that a coaling-station is for a naval 
purpose, but are quite pleased and glory in employing naval forces 
of “blue-jackets ” to a military purpose on shore “ anywhere they 
can get the chance” in search of fighting, honours, and rewards, 
When a motion was made in the House of Commons, in 1897,* to 
substitute marine for army garrisons at the coaling-stations, the 
First Lord strenuously opposed it, trotting out all the old stalking- 
horses run by the naval lords before the Commission, “cast” as 
unsound by a great predecessor, and condemned by the great 
shipping authority of the century forty years ago. Besides the 
holy horror of the Admiralty to using marines for military pur- 
poses while cheerfully using sailors for military purposes, there is 
their more sober contention that the policy of Sir James Graham 
and Mr. Lindsay would, if carried out, deprive marines of sea- 
efficiency. It is founded upon fiction, not upon fact, for 4,000 
sailors are quartered on shore in the Coastguard more or less 
permanently. They get a trip to sea for a few days sometimes, 
when the days are longest and the sea smoothest; but, for the 
rest of their service, these sailors are chiefly engaged in qualifying 
themselves to be excellent cottage-gardeners. No naval lord has 
ever declared they cease to be effective when embarked. Besides, 
it must not be overlooked that the last disadvantage of the sea- 
man, compared to the marine, disappeared with the building of 
immense naval barracks. These naval barracks will accommodate 
14,517 officers and men, against marine barracks only accommo- 
dating 7,433. Thus, by including the Coastguard stations, it 
appears the Admiralty policy is to quarter on shore two and a 
half naval units to one marine unit! Why, therefore, marines on 


* See Hansard, March 5tb, 1897, 
t See Hansard, July 2\st, 1899, 
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shore lose their “sea-legs” sooner and more certainly than seamen, 
is a physiological secret which only “my lords ” possess and care- 
fully keep to themselves. 

The enormous increase in the engineer branch of the Navy since 
1858 has already been mentioned. That increase, as well as im- 


_ provements in the status of that branch, has been forced upon 


the Admiralty by Parliament and the Press, traditions and prin- 
ciples applicable to a sailing fleet being opposed to the claims of 
officers and men for years known in the navy by the euphonious, 
but obnoxious, name of “greasers.” The annual debates in Par- 
liament, raised by experts in mechanical engineering science, 
respecting the unsatisfactory position of the engineers, always pro- 
duces an exhibition of the difficulties of subordinating the engineer 
department to the traditions of a sailing fleet. If, then, in that 
branch, on which entirely depends the use and power of a ship, 
such difficulties arise, it is no surprise that other branches present 
curiosities of waste and confusion. The truth is, that while all 
else has changed, naval lords insist on running the personnel on 
the old lines of an obsolete fleet. Hence, such changes as have 
taken place have forced themselves up from the bottom, and have 
not been directed from the top. 

For about 230 years marines had been kept in condition for 
fighting by sea and land, though restricted to the deck. When, 
therefore, masts and yards went by the board, tumbling the sea- 
man’s functions down to the level of the marine’s—the deck—the 
natural and inevitable result was for naval officers to copy the 
marines. Thus, after two centuries, the marines still fulfilled one 
of the objects for which they were created, “to incite the seamen 
to the imitation of them.” This was the result of Mr. Lindsay 
being right and his colleagues wrong. While naval lords protested 
against increasing the marines, the naval officers and seamen were 
quietly turning into marines, and soon began, quite naturally, to 
look for a wider sphere of action, as marines, than ships afford. 
They took to running about on shore with field-guns, to march 
past, to manceuvre in battalions and brigades like marines, Naval 
officers so acquired a smattering of what was, and still is, the 
speciality of the marine forces. Minor wars and expeditions 
afforded opportunities of distinction on land, and hence distin- 
guished and decorated naval officers of to-day have become so, not 
for services afloat as seamen, but for services ashore as marines. 
No one can wonder that naval officers did not and do not act dif- 
ferently from other men. To desert the ship for the shore on every 
possible occasion where honours and rewards are to be gained, is a 
temptation not in human nature to resist except under compul- 
sion of superior authority. Superior authority at the Admiralty 
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exercised compulsion of a different character. Being naval, and no 
marine lord being on the Board, any compulsion was directed 
towards the suspension of the special functions of marines, viz., 
fighting on shore. Landing the naval officers and sailors to act as 
imitation marines on shore with field-guns, or as infantry, while 
leaving the real marine officers and men on the ships to act as 
sailors, thus became the custom of the service, approved by “my 
lords.” This subversion of duties and misapplication of force was 
a gradual process. It is now established, unless, indeed, Parlia- 
ment objects to paying public money to train for naval purposes a 
military force so misused by the Admiralty. The Press has 
informed us that the naval officers and sailors of the Naval Brigade 
proceeding to the front in South Africa were in khaki knicker- 
bockers and jackets, with infantry great-coats. Unfortunately, we 
are not told whether the marine officers and men, cooped up in 
their ships, and peering through the embrasures, watching with 
savage anger the departure of their imitators, donned the bell- 
meuthed trousers, the frocks, and caps of their sailor shipmates 
going up country. Nor have we knowledge yet how far the naval 
watch on the high seas to search ships bound for Lorenzo Marques 
has been inefficient and insufficient, because our squadron was 
crippled by sending naval officers and seamen from the ships up 
country instead of marines, 

This historical sketch has been a necessary introduction to a 
description of the state of things prevailing in one portion of the 
naval service—the marine forces. We have seen how, from the 
days of Charles II. down to those of George II., sea-soldiers were 
the only organized and trained body in the fleet. From the reign 
of George II. down to the seventeenth year of Victoria, the marines 
were the only permanent-organized and continuously-trained body 
for the service of the British Navy. The whole Navy now is per- 
manent, and continuously trained. The “sailor-soldiers,’ as Mr. 
Goschen has recently christened the marines, remain, while seamen 
have become “ soldier-sailors,” because masts and yards are gone. 
The Admiralty can’t or won’t see that the modern blue-jacket is 
a marine in the disguise of a seaman. He is an infinitely more 
costly article to the taxpayer than the marine, who, in a mastless 
ship, practically does now the same work. Be all this right or be 
it wrong, the marine forces don’t know where they are, and the 
Adiiralty, or the Government, don’t seem to care to find out. 

This question cannot be discussed as an abstract one. It has 
great, broad features concerning national policy and naval prac- 
tice. Still less can the results of the present confusion, as it 
affects officers and men, be viewed simply as a matter of marine 
grievances, or even of their sufferings. The marine forces are a 
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special and historic service—peculiarly British.* As such, and so 
long as they exist, it is from the point of view of the interests of : 
the State, and not of the prejudices, or even interests, of naval or 
marine officers, that the use and application of marine forces must 
be approached. On the other hand, they are composed of men with 
feelings and aspirations just like other men. They are not 18,000 
expensive mechanical dolls, painted blue and red, provided by 
Parliament for the Admiralty and naval authorities to play with, 
stick pins into, misuse, and stamp upon, in order to enjoy naval 
gala days of honours and rewards gained by their suppression and 
defacement. Parliament creates the equivalent of twenty batteries 
of artillery and fourteen batteries of infantry. The taxpayers 
provide the money to make these scientifically trained officers, 
highly instructed non-commissioned officers, and splendidly taught 
men, for a serious purpose, and not as a joke. The same Parlia- 
ment and people are now hard pressed in South Africa for enough 
mobile Army, partly because “ my lords” insist upon the Army 
being applied to a naval purpose, eg., securing naval coaling- 
stations. 

Turning now to the internal circumstances of these forces to- 
day, it is to be observed that the marine artillery is a more modern 
creation than the infantry. The corps is not quite a hundred 
years old. Up to 1804, the heaviest naval ordnance consisted of 
mortars mounted in bomb vessels. These were confided to 
detachments of Royal Artillery, embarked for the purpose. There 
was no naval gunnery staff or body. On the advice of Lord 
Nelson, the corps of Royal Marine Artillery was in that year 
formed. It was the only standing force of officers and gunners in 
the fleet during the first part of the nineteenth century. So late as 
the Crimean War, the mortar boats in the Baltic and Black Sea were 
manned by this corps. The captain (Digby), Royal Marine Artillery, 
who commanded the artillery in the mortar flotilla, was mentioned 
in despatches announcing the fall of Sebastopol, so recognized and 
important was his position. Other officers and men of the corps 
served with the Royal Artillery in the trenches, marine infantry 
fought with the Army at Inkerman, and a brigade occupied the 
heights of Balaklava. In those days of rigged ships the Navy had 
no need to fear less expensive marines supplanting very costly 
blue-jackets. The following figures illustrate the past and present 
policy :— 


1805 (Trafalgar) Sailing ships 

1858... . Sail and auxiliary steam 2 t total personnel of fleet marines. 
1876... .. Steam and auxiliary sail ) 

1898 ... ... Mastless 2 


: T ” 9 99 ” 


* Exe>pt the United States, no other nation has marine}forces serving afloat, 


See 
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It may be, perhaps, thought that the growth of the engineer 
department accounts for this relative decline. If the executive 
naval branch alone be taken for purposes of comparison, boys 
under training and non-effective being excluded, of officers and 
men of all ranks, it appears there were in— 

1858, 56°4 marines per 100 executive naval branch. 

OO eee ‘ 

Mel «4 ‘» " ” 
The policy of the Admiralty during the last twenty years is thus 
disclosed. The change in the character of ships, which added to 
the usefulness of marines and diminished the necessity for more 
costly sailors, has been met at the Admiralty by a decrease in the 
relative proportion of marines to sailors. Besides this, in the 
interval a large naval reserve has been established, while marine 
forces are left without any reserve at all* This is certainly 
remarkable, in view of the official declaration of the Admiralty 
that “seamanship itself now forms only a small part” of the 
technical training of “ seamen of Her Majesty’s Fleet.” + 

It is fitting here to state roughly the sort of technical training 

of artillery and infantry marines. 


RoyaL MARINE ARTILLERY OFFICERS. 


A candidate must pass the same examination for the Woolwich 
Academy as a candidate for Royal Artillery or Royal Engineers. 
He then goes to the Royal Naval College, for about two years’ 
theoretical and scientific studies, involving a whole series of 
examinations. He next goes through a course of naval gunnery 
in the Eacellent gunnery establishment, and again must pass 
an examination. Then to the Vernon torpedo schools. He 
then joins the Royal Marine Artillery headquarters, Eastney. 
There he has to pass through seven different courses of instruction, 
including, of course, field artillery, siege and position artillery, 
repository, and, again, naval gunnery. He then is fit for duty and 
service as a marine artillery officer. From getting into this 
labyrinth of instruction and maze of examinations as a civilian, 
to get out as a marine artillery subaltern, takes from three to three 
and a half years, the State, of course, paying for him and his 
training all the time. When he embarks on a war-ship, he may 
have charge of a gun, but not of the heaviest; but will not 
discharge any function in the general artillery work of the 
ship. If landed in a naval brigade, it will be as an infantry 


* Pensioners having served twenty-one years form what is called a reserve, but 
they are mostly old men. 

+ Admiralty letter to Mr, W. J. Napier of Auckland, New Zealand. — Times, 
February 4th, 1898, 
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officer. Never are he or his gunners put in a naval brigade to 
a field-gun, though specially trained for the work.* After about 
three years he rejoins his headquarters, and will be put through 
the training-mill, to embark again as before. This, oft-repeated, 
will be his service career as an artillery subaltern. When as 
captain he goes afloat, he will be as before, except that probably 
he will not have charge even of a gun. His captain’s life afloat 
and ashore will be as a subaltern’s. When he becomes a major, 
before embarking he will have to pass the army examination for 
lieutenant-colonel, at Aldershot or elsewhere. When embarked, 
his duties will be the same as when a captain. It is a common 
occurrence in a ship that the major of marine artillery had served 
at sea a trained artillery officer, when the young naval officer in 
charge of the gunnery of the vessel was sucking his bottle in 
a nurse’s arms. If this major of artillery is landed with a naval 
brigade, he will serve as an infantry officer, under the command 
of a naval officer, probably much younger, simply because the 
latter is a “ sea-officer,” not because he has knowledge of tactics or 
art of war on land. The Adiniralty insist that the major of Royal 
Marine Artillery and his gunners shall act as infantry, to be shot, 
perhaps, unnecessarily, because the “sea-officer,” with the best 
intentions, knows no better, having no technical knowledge of land 
warfare. 

The technical knowledge required to qualify at Aldershot 
or elsewhere for a lieutenant-colonel, does not count in the 
eyes of the Admiralty. 


RoyaL Marine Licut Inrantry OFFICERS. 

The examination for candidates for commissions is identical 
with that for the Line. The subsequent training is more careful 
than in the Army. In addition to this the marine infantry officer 
must qualify in a naval gunnery course, which includes, as an 
incident, a thorough knowledge of the 47 guns. The examinations 
for promotion are the same as in the Line. On board ship he will 
have nothing practically todo. As a captain or major he will be 
a passive spectator of the teaching of sailors to drill as near as 
possible like marines by officers perhaps in petticoats when he 
first served at sea. He will be in precisely the same position when 
landed from a ship to fight on shore as his artillery comrade. 

A marine officer of any rank in a ship is not permitted now to 
exercise any command over blue-jackets, either afloat or ashore. 
It was not so in the old days, for it was a common occurrence then 

* Since printing the Central Press has reported that two 4°7 naval guns are 
worked with admirable effect by Marine Artillery. If this be so the Admiralty 


have made a new and sudden departure following my letters in The Times.— 
J.C. R.C, 
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for marine officers to command armed boats, no matter how 
manned, in cutting out expeditions. Down to the Crimean War, 
and even later, marine artillery officers afloat were gunnery officers 
of ships, and so exercised naval command. 

It is for the reader to judge whether it be correct to say, it is 
the present policy of the Admiralty to “suppress” the officers of 
the marine forces, in view of the above description of their train- 
ing and employment? It is as well, however, to refer to recent 
special action under the authority of the Admiralty of a still more 
extraordinary character. When there was a crisis at Suakim, in 
1884, force was required in a hurry. The Admiralty wired the 
Aduwiral in the Mediterranean to send the marines of the fleet post 
haste to save the situation. The Admiral sent them off, a very 
considerable force of artillery and infantry, but retained twelve 
marines on board each ship as servants to naval officers, and kept 
back the marine officers to look after them! When they respect- 
fully remonstrated, it is said they were told that young sub- 
lieutenants in the Red Sea would get promotion by commanding 
the companies of this marine battalion in the field. However, the 
officers were allowed afterwards to follow their men in another 
ship! It seems almost too wickedly absurd to be true, but the 
story was told in the House of Commons, and the First Lord of the 
Admiralty did not deny it. More recently, when naval operations 
on shore on the West Coast of Africa were contemplated, it was 
thought desirable the naval commander should have an adviser 
trained to warfare on land. There were marine artillery and 
infantry officers of all ranks, some of whom had not only passed 
the Staff College, but been instructors at Sandhurst or of an army 
garrison. These were at the disposal of the Admiralty. Con- 
sistent with Admiralty policy the War Office was applied to for 
an army officer, and he was sent. This has happened before, and 
curiously enough the Admiralty can’t see the insult to the whole 
of the marine officers so offered. When war broke out in South 
Africa there was a major of marine infantry in the flag-ship, 
who had passed the Staff College and been an instructor at 
Sandhurst. Just at the time he was promoted to lieutenant- 
colonel. He applied to go to the front, in any capacity, with 
the Naval Brigade. He was refused, and ordered home at once, 
because a lieutenant-colonel could not serve on board a ship. 
However, just as he was embarking for home, the army authori-. 
ties heard of it, and gladly obtained his services under the 
general. The Admiralty had ordered him home because he was 
a lieutenant-colonel, and could not remain in the flag-ship ; but in 
the flag-ship in the East Indies another major was promoted to 


lieutenant-colonel about the same time. It appears this lieu- 
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tenant-colonel remains on board the flag-ship to do the duty of 
a captain of marines! The obvious reason is, the Admiralty wish 
to be consistent in their policy of treatment of marine officers. 
There was no war and no Naval Brigade in the East Indies, so a 
lieutenant-colonel could very well remain in the flag-ship, doing 
nothing, as captain. On the other hand, there was war and Naval 
Brigades in South Africa, and a lieutenant-colonel of marines, and 
Staff College officer to boot, might, by reason of relative rank, be 
an obstacle to naval officers earning their promotion as imitation 
marines at the front. It was thus desirable for the Admiralty to 
get the lieutenant-colonel home and out of the way, or at all 
events off the naval books of the station, and so avoid a 
difficulty. 

Now, all these cases have to do with command. When marines 
are on a ship’s books they are under the Naval Discipline Act ; 
when not on a ship’s books they are under the Army Act. No 
soldier or marine under the Army Act can be commanded on shore 
by any naval officer. It is a common-sense provision, because 
soldiers are trained for land warfare, and naval officers are trained 
to water warfare. In the same way it is obviously essential that 
soldiers and marines, whether under the Army Act or not, must, 
when on a ship, be absolutely under command of naval authority. 
A captain must be paramount in his ship—that is wholly beyond 
dispute. The real point is curious. The writing of a marine 
officer’s name on the books of a ship so changes his official status 
that, though specially trained to military warfare, when landed he 
becomes, as it were, a sea-officer. Because his name is on the book 
of a ship he is assumed to know no more of the business than the 
naval officers trained for naval warfare on the water. That is the 
principle of Admiralty regulations. When marine forces are under 
the Army Act and serve with military forces, the officers of both 
take rank and command by relative seniority. There have been 
cases where a marine officer, being senior, has commanded a mixed 
force, composed of army and marines, in active operations, and 
while doing so has had naval officers not only volunteering to serve, 
but actually serving in the field under him. In such cases, and 
such cases only, have marine officers recently exercised naval com- 
mand, This points to Admiralty rules as being at fault, rather 
than to gallant naval officers, with little or no knowledge of land 
warfare, placing themselves in the anomalous position of command- 
ing on land officers thoroughly trained to the work. This view is 
confirmed by a declaration of a distinguished naval officer,* who 
commanded a naval brigade in Zululand. “It seems to me,” he 
said, “not only unjust, but inadvisable, that an officer of Royal 


° Captain, now Admiral Fletcher Campbell, R.N, 
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Marines, when on shore, should take command after a naval officer, 
who may be, and very probably is, very much younger and less 
experienced.” 

In other ways than in matters of command, the Admiralty pur- 
sue a deliberate and settled policy of exclusion of officers of marine 
forces from the performance of any general work of the Navy, for 
which they are exceptionally suited. The highest scientific artillery 
training known in this, or, perhaps, any other country, is that of what 
is called the Woolwich Advanced Class. P.A.C. (passed Artillery 
College) following a name means that an officer is distinguished by 
special scientific artillery attainments. No naval officer has ever 
passed for that distinction ; certain marine artillery officers have. 
In the military service the P.A.C. officers hold the higher appoint- 
ments in the Ordnance Department, and so important is this 
qualification that two marine artillery officers are borrowed from 
the Admiralty and so employed by the War Office. Not one of 
these P.A.C. officers, or any other marine artillery officer, has for 
nearly forty years been allowed by the Admiralty employment on the 
Ordnance Select Committee, or any Committee dealing with guns, 
gunnery, or scientific matters, or been utilized in any such way for 
the benefit of the artillery of the fleet. The last time a marine 
artillery officer was so employed was on the Special Scientific Com- 
mittee, which revolutionized British artillery, naval and military, 
by the introduction of the Armstrong guns. If all these cases 
before mentioned be not “suppression” of marine officers, the 
Admiralty alone can explain the meaning of the word. The facts 
given surely indicate a waste of resources, created by the State for 
naval purposes, and paid for heavily by the taxpayer of the country. ~ 
Why a particular class of officers, specially trained for a particular 
purpose, should be so utterly wasted, is a public and not a marine 
corps question. Why they should not be permitted to co-operate 
and work for and with their naval comrades on even terms for the 
good of the country and the benefit of the naval service, to which 
they are proud to belong, can only be accounted for by the 
dominating influence of traditions surviving masts and yards.. 

The only way the Admiralty now utilize the services of marine 
officers outside marine barrack-yards is by appointing them pro- 
fessors and instructors at the Royal Naval College to teach naval, as 
well as marine officers, and employing them in the Naval Intel- 
ligence Department, which owes its initiation to the work of an 
ex-marine artilleryman against the earnest entreaties of the then 
First Sea-Lord of the Admiralty. 


RoyaL ManrinE ARTILLERY NoON-CoMMISSIONED OFFICERS 
AND GUNNERS. 
These are selected for character and qualifications afloat an1 
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ashore. Every gunner has to pass through courses of infantry 
drill, nusketry, field-guns, siege and position guns, repository, and, 
above all, a most rigid course of naval gunnery in batteries made 
like a section of a ship. Subsequently he is perfected by practice 
from a gunboat. These are the same sort of batteries in which 
“seamen gunners” are taught in the Lzcellent school. These 
marine artillery and infantry batteries existed long before those of 
the Excellent, which establishment very rightly copied them, being 
“incited to the imitation of them.” Every gunner Royal Marine 
Artillery is classed individually 1, 1, 2,3, according to his individual 
merits in each branch of artillery knowledge, the | meaning extra 
proficiency. The course of instruction occupies very many months. 
He is then fit to embark, and when he does it is as likely he will be 
put to hoist up shot to seamen as that he will be stationed at a 
great gun. After his return from misuse at sea he will be worked 
at high pressure through artillery drills to be ready to embark 
again, and when he does his position will be as before, und so on. 
As he lengthens his service he may still find himself hoisting shot 
to seamen, who have nothing like his experience, at sea. What the 
captain of a ship or gunnery lieutenant chooses to do with the Royal 
Marine Artilleryman they do. 

Now, gunners highest classed on the records at headquarters are 
noted, and if afloat and ashore they prove to have the character 
and temperament desirable for a non-commissioned officer, they 
will be specially examined, and if they pass, promoted. Petty 
officers of the navy are selected at discretion, without any educa- 
tional standard or technical examination. It takes many years to 
rise from gunner Royal Marine Artillery to the highest grade of 
sergeant. He must pass through and qualify in all grades. 


Roya Marine Licut Inrantry Non-CoMMISSIONED OFFICERS 
AND PRIVATES. 


Here it is precisely the same as with the Royal Marine Artillery, 
modified, of course, by technical knowledge being limited to general 
education, infantry and ship’s gun drill. 

Now no grade of petty officers in the Royal Navy is subjected 
to such an elaborate process of proofs of fitness. They are pro- 
moted by the spontanecus act of an officer, without any educational 
test or technical examination. To reach the position of first-class 
petty officer a man need not graduate for years in other classes. 
There are no returns published which can be quoted; but it is 
common knowledge that the senior sergeants in a ship of either 
branch of marine force will be a great deal older, and almost cer- 
tainly have more sea experience than the petty officers. This in 
a mastless ship, where both can do the same work. As corporals 
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of the watch and in the police department of a ship, marine non- 
commissioned officers do exercise authority and command over sea- 
men, though their officers do not. 

The marine infantry serve in all ships except the torpedo class; 
the artillery only serve in some ships. On the 21st July last the 
First Lord said in the House that “the object of this valuable 
corps is to take their share in the artillery duties generally con- 
nected with the fleet ; for example, they are specially employed in 
ships where there are the largest guns.”* Ten days later he was 
asked if the marine artillery “are specially employed in ships 
where there are the largest guns,” in what way are they employed 
in view of the fact that “the Prize-Firing Return shows that no 
guns’ crews are drawn from the marine artillery for the service of 
the heaviest guns.” His reply was: “The officers and men of the 
Royal Marine Artillery are drafted only to flag-ships and battle-ships; 
where they take part in the general duties of the ships as directed 
by the commanding officer. The circumstance that no marine 
artillery competed for prizes for the firing of barbette and turret 
guns, as shown in the return, is accounted for by the fact that they 
do not qualify as captains of guns which are worked by hydraulic 
power.”+ As regards the end of this statement, the marine artillery 
do not qualify, because they are not allowed to. The working of 
these guns by hydraulic power is extremely simple, there is no 
mystery about it as long as the gear is in order. When it goes 
wrong, it is not the seaman or marine gunner who can put it 
right, but the engineer. 

Now these official statements show— 

1. The officers and men of this “ valuable corps are put into ships 
with the largest guns” on purpose not to work thei. 

2. The share the majors and captains of this “valuable corps 
take in the artillery duties generally connected with the fleet” is 
to have nothing at all to do with them, according to the custom of 
the service and the policy of the Admiralty,duly carried out by the 
officers commanding the ships. That is the invariable rule as 
regards these artillery officers. The Queen’s Regulations and 
Admiralty Instructions directing the captain of a ship to make 
arrangements as to the manning (called quartering) of guns, &c., 
refers to officers, seamen, and marines. No mention is made of the 
artillery as distinguished from the infantry. 

As regards general duties of marine officers afloat of both 
branches and all ranks,the case stands now as described by the late 
Commodore Goodenough twenty-nine years ago: “ There can be no 
doubt whatever that the enforced idleness of marine officers afloat 


* Hansard, July 21st, 1899. 
t+ Hansard, August Ist, 1599. 
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is most prejudicial to both services, and we need ask ourselves can 
we in ships of the future, any more than in ships of the present day, 
afford to have officers afloat who have no defined duties? It isa 
very remarkable point, one of the most curious things in the whole 
of our naval discipline, that the Queen’s Regulations and ‘ Admiralty 
Instructions’ contain ‘no instructions’ on that head at all.” 
Returning, however, to the guns and gunnery aspect of the 
situation. Some captains and gunnery lieutenants of ships, in the 
exercise of a wise discretion, quarter marine artillery and infantry 
at guns, instead of putting them to duties only requiring arms and 
legs, but no brains or elaborate training, such as supplying ammuni- 
tion and hoisting shot, or turning cranks. A Parliamentary return,* 
though bad in form and incomplete in character, seems to justify 
their action. That return shows that marine artillery gunners 
earned more “ prize-firing money” per gun’s crew than seamen 
gunners. The marine artillery gunners are, however, not allowed 
to compete with seamen at any heavier gun than the 10-inch. But 
from that gun down to the 6-inch gun the marine artillery gunners 
earned more money per gun’s crew than did the seamen gunners. 
When the world is talking about the 4°7 gun, it is interesting to 
note that by this return it appears one solitary marine infantry 
gun’s crew was allowed to compete with seamen at this particular 
gun. The infantry gun won £3 10s., while the average for seamen 
gunners was 16s. 2d. per gun’s crew. It is to be observed that, 
taking the number of guns competing and the personnel of each 
branch of the fleet from which they could respectively choose their 
men to compete for prize-firing money, it appears that the sea- 
man gunner had the choice of sixteen men per gun, the marine 
artillery only seven, and the infantry twenty-two, Though the 
return is confusing and bad in form, it furnishes enough evidence 
to show that in the interest of the fleet, fair, accurate, and impartial 
trials of relative efficiency should take place in order to ascertain 
without prejudice, or bias, whether the training of the seaman 
gunner or the marine gunner gives the best results in artillery 
practice at sea. To avoid all possible suspicion of unfairness or 
favouritism, a committee of the most distinguished and scientific 
Royal Artillery and Engineer officers might be appointed to lay 
down the rules and act as umpires. The three elements guiding 
decision would be: judging distance, accuracy of fire, and time. 
Recently there has been a most interesting and extremely 
important discussion in the 77mes on the question of the abolition 
or mnaintenance of the training squadron. While distinguished 
naval authorities widely differ on that point, they all agree that the 


* Navy Prize-Firing, No. 384, Session 1899. 
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training and efficiency of “the man behind the gun” is the deter- 
mining factor in the problem of fighting at sea. Nothing could be 
devised more likely to secure the very best possible results than fair, 
open, and continuous competition and friendly rivalry in gunnery 
efficiency between the naval officers and seamen gunners on the one 
hand, and marine artillery officers and gunners on the other. 
What is really wanted in Admiralty policy is a frank and decided 
recognition of the fact that Sir James Graham and Mr. W. 8. 
Lindsay were right, and that it does not serve the interests of the 
Empire, or the real welfare of the glorious service for which the Ad- 
miraity is responsible, to prolong the anomalous absurdities and con- 
fusions naturally resulting from forty years of struggle to avoid doing 
what in the end must be done. The engineer has prevailed, and 
must prevail. The result is, that sailors, officers and men, naturally 
tend to become, in all but name and dress—marines. It is a mon- 
strous waste of the resources of the State, it is a flagrant act of 
folly and injustice to artillery and infantry corps, only to waste 
their training, and use them as props and stop-gaps in the chinks 
of a patch-work system. Sir James Graham and Mr. Lindsay’s 
principles and policy were and are true, e¢.g., to keep the marine 
force more as a reserve for the Navy, by quartering them at the 
naval bases and coaling-stations; sending officers and men to sea 
in rotation, for sea-training purposes, change, and variety only, thus 
keeping naval officers and seamen more at sea in their places. “The 
marine,” said Admiral Sir George Willes, “ is a soldier, who passes 
half his service afloat and half on shore, and by that means, when 
war breaks out, we get men who are efficient at sea, and in ships 
like the Devastation* we only require a few seamen to steer the 
ship, heave the lead,” &c., &c. Let marines fulfil their function, 
as in the past, as a military force for naval purposes, to be applied 
where maritime operations of war lay require, or where admirals 
on distant stations have to bring troublesome tribes to order. The 
form of application will be different, as ships now cannot carry a 
supernumerary military force. In maritime war, or for minor 
coast disturbances, the admiral would bring to the required point 
marine forces on the station in transports. Upon marine forces 
so distributed, and so used, under their own officers, and frequently 
changed, could be grafted Colonial auxiliaries, bringing into touch, 
and one system, all parts of the Empire, and thus on every station 
there would be a force available to strike without robbing the ships 
of fighting power and mobility. Such a system would release the 
Army from the naval demands now made upon it, and which 
destroy its mobility and paralyse its action as a field force. We 


* The Devastation led the way in mastless ships. 
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now lock up large bodies of garrison artillery, and the flower of 
the line, to stagnate, without change or variety, for long years at 
naval ports abroad. Besides this, we are getting quite a little fleet 
on to the Army Estimates, of steamers, vessels, and boats commanded 
and worked by the Royal Engineers, to provide for the marine and 
submarine defence of these harbours. This application of military 
forces to naval purposes is paid for out of the Army Estimates, and 
eats into the money and the men for the field army. Wasting the 
marine forces does not merely aftect them, but results in loss to 
the Army, the Navy, and, above all, the State. 

What has been written must naturally produce on the mind of 
the reader, unversed in the technicalities of service matters, an 
impression that the system, despite the training of marine officers, 
must unfit them for command and the discharge of higher responsi- 
bilities. It is, therefore, right to point out that there is no record 
of failure when, by accident, they have suddenly found themselves 
in command, and discharging these higher functions which in 
ordinary course come to their comrades in the Navy and Army.” 
A sort of natural rebound seems to take place when the iron 
grip of Admiralty suppression is involuntarily relaxed. 

As before pointed out, these officers are employed to teach the 
Navy at the Royal Naval College. They also teach the cadets of 
the Royal Artillery and Engineers at the Academy at Woolwich ; 
teach the cadets for cavalry and line at Sandhurst, and teach, as 
garrison instructors, the junior officers of all arms of the Army. 
Some, fortunately, escape young enough from the corps to enter 
other branches of Her Majesty’s fighting or civil service, and their 
subsequent record is almost invariably one of distinction in the 
public service. Others, not so fortunate, seek solace in useful 
work while they can, as adjutants of Militia and Volunteers. From 
all else in Navy and Army they are barred out, so long as they con- 
tinue to belong to the marine forces. Their unjust and cruel 
treatment is, however, only incidental to the general question— 
the personnel of the Fleet. Looking over its history, one thing, and 
one thing only, as to the future seems certain. Waste and con- 
fusion will continue until Parliament and the country understand 
how the personnel of the Navy is composed, and as a natural con- 
sequence insists that there shall be a marine and also an engineer 
lord on the Board of Admiralty. By such a change at the top 
would the statesman charged with the administration of the Navy 
really know what is going on at the bottom. To steer a true 
course he must “strain his eyes over the bows, and not be casting 


* The latest case was at Graspan, Captain Marehant, R.M.L.1., bringing the 
wreck of the Naval Brigade out of the action, 
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lingering glances over the stern.” “The seamen must give way 
to the steam-men,” however much we may regret it. 

The war in South Africa furnishes an object-lesson and a 
warning. Nota perfectly complete one, for peace reigns on the 
sea. But so far as the questions of sea officers, with only vague 
notions of land warfare, commanding those officers specially 
trained for that particular work, it is complete as regards the pay- 
ment for Admiralty folly by the lives of men. Many special corre- 
spondents have told this story in relating what happened at 
Graspan. The Daily Telegraph, of the 26th December, published 
its special correspondent’s account headed— 


“ MARINES SACRIFICED TO TRADITION.” 


The following is an extract from that account :— 


‘* Since I last wrote, attention among both military and naval has been directed 
to the excessive casualties among the Royal Marines at Graspan. I estimated 
them at over 42 per cent., but an officer of the force tells me that, allowing for the 
numbers actually engaged, the losses were nearer 47 per cent. A week ago I 
handed in a telegram to this effect, and was informed two or three days later that 
the Chief Military Censor had prevented its transmission. The reason for the 
stoppage was undoubtedly that I asked the question whether this unprecedented 
loss was due to the Royal Marines having been placed under the command of a 
naval officer, who had received no training in land warfare. That seemed a fair 
question to ask, and it will have to be answered. It is a tradition that, whenever 
the marines and blue-jackets come ashore and act together, they are called a naval 
brigade, and are placed under command of a naval officer, a tradition that were 
better honoured in the breach than the observance, With all becoming respect 
to my lords, the British nation will not consent to lose the finest men in its 
service to any such tradition.” 


The Admiralty have officially announced, through the Press from 
time to time, changes made in the distribution of force in the 
ships and in the naval brigades. Quite as a matter of course, 
we have thus been informed that so many naval officers and 
seamen have been landed and so many officers and men of 
marine forces have been sent afloat. The First Lord has not 
attempted to justify this pantomime, but, evidently fearing hostile 
criticisin, he offers in advance a public excuse. He pathetically 
pleaded, on the 18th of December, that “we did not know the 
tremendous pressure which, from the captains to the midshipmen 
on the ships, was put on those in authority to send them where 
there is fighting to be done.” But the First Lord is himself 
the supreme authority. He, therefore, is responsible, at the top, 
for yielding to “tremendous pressure” from the bottom. If 
he is quite sure the acts committed under the pressure were 
right and in the public interest, he would not enter a plea, at the 
bar of public judgment, of extenuating circumstances. To no 
man living does the country owe more gratitude, as a naval 
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administrator, than to Mr. Goschen. He is a strong man, a just 
man, and rightly commands the unbounded respect of all. When 
he, of all men, is compelled to yield to pressure from below and 
tolerate a scandalous absurdity, it is certainly time for enquiry 
why it is, and how it is, the First Lord is not quite master of the 
situation. The reason lies on the surface. While only one branch 
of the Navy is represented on the Board, the pressure on the First 
Lord can only come through one channel and from one direction. 
There can be no cross-current—no counter-pressure, leaving him 
to find the resultant in a true course. As things now stand, the 
colleagues of the First Lord, his only recognized advisers, all 
represent one branch, abosut one-third of the whole great com- 
posite body administered. Hence the Navy is governed from the 
point of view peculiar to that particular branch. Composed and 
constituted as the Navy is, the governing body should in some 
measure reflect the branches of the great business to be watched 
and administered. Just as a captain must be paramount in his 
ship, and an admiral be paramount in his flees or squadron, so 
likewise must Admiralty authority be paramount over all. That is 
unquestionable. But this paramountcy must be exercised within 
just and well-defined limits, prescribed by up-to-date experience 
and fitness of things. This is the more important in these days 
when the masses, composing the naval forces down to the second- 
class boy, or little marine drummer, read, think, and discuss 
every act done and every order given. For these limits, Parliament 
and the country look to the political head—the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. For their justice and fitness, he is responsible to the 
nation. It is of the utmost importance to the economy, efficiency, 
and contentment of the whole great composite naval service, he 
should not be placed in the false position of having to decide the 
limits, for which he is responsible, under pressure from one 
particular branch of the naval service alone, because from that 
branch alone his colleagues and advisers are drawn. Mr. Goschen’s 
speech reveals the weak point in the administrative machinery of 
the Admiralty which is the cause of much waste and confusion 
in the Navy now, and which, if left unremedied, is likely to produce 
in the future consequences of evil omen to the interests of the 
Navy and the nation. 


Joun C. R. Cotomrp. 


[P.S.—Since the above was written, several officers of both branches of Marine 
Forees have been borrowed by the War Office for special service with the 
Army in South Africa, the Admiralty doggedly neglecting to use these 


officers of the Naval Service with the Navy on shore, though trained for that 
special service.—J.C.R.C.] 


GREATER BRITAIN. 


A RETROSPECT. 
In order to follow the successive phases of the Boer War it is neces- 
sary to be continually refreshing one’s memory as to the preceding 
phases. The first phase may be considered to have lasted from 
the outbreak of the war, on October 11th, until the investment of 
Ladysmith, on November 2nd. During this period a small advance- 
guard of the British Army, consisting of less than 15,000 men, 
under Sir George White, endeavoured to delay the Boer invasion 
of Natal until the arrival of our main army under Sir Redvers 
Buller. Cape Colony was left to Fate, who, fortunately, proved to 
be kind. During this trying time we, perhaps, hardly appreciated 
General White’s success, as in our sublime contempt for the 
enemy, we deemed it somewhat humiliating, at the outset, that 
3,500 British troops should retreat from Glencoe to Ladysmith after 
winning a distinct victory. Since then, however, we have learned 
to appreciate the military capacity of our stubborn, gallant 
and resourceful foe. So criticism has swung round to the view 
that the attempt to hold Ladysmith itself was an act of culpable 
folly, and large rewards are being offered for the head of the 
criminal or criminals. Politicians and the War Office have 
been desperately anxious to fix the responsibility upon the 
gallant White, but a Parliamentary Paper (“ Defence of Natal”) 
recently issued exonerates him in. the eyes of all fair-minded 
people. It appears that he was only sent to Natal two days 
before the Boer Ultimatum; and when he prudently suggested 
that Glencoe, at any rate, should be abandoned, he was con- 
fronted with the opinion of General Symons (who had been in 


command in Natal for six months), who had declared his ability 


to hold that advanced position even without the Indian con- 
tingent, while the Governor, who had been five years in the 
country, threatened General White—not unreasonably—with a 
native rising unless he held Glencoe! Here is Sir Walter Hely 
Hutchinson’s memorandum (admitted by Sir George White to 
be “a substantially correct summary”) of the important con- 
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versation which occurred at Government House, Pietermaritz- 
burg, on October 9th, 1899, i.e, the day of the Boer Ultimatum :— 


‘© A little before 10 p.m. last night, Sir G. White came to see me (.e., the 
Governor), He and Sir A. Hunter (chief of General White’s Staff), and Colonel 
Duff (Assistant Military Secretary) and I had an interview in myroom. Sir G. 
White expressed his opinion that the troops at Glencoe were, militarily, in a 
dangerous position ; that they could not be reinforced, and that, in his opinion, 
speaking from a military point of view, they ought to be withdrawn to Ladysmith. 
Sir A. Hunter, on being consulted, said he agreed with Sir G. White. Colonel 
Duff also. Sir G. White said that Sir Penn Symons was, on the contrary, quite 
confident about the troops at Glencoe, and did not think they ought to be with- 
drawn. On being asked my opinion, I (¢.e., the Governor) said that I was unable 
to pronounce on the military point ; that the troops had been sent to Glencoe, after 
consultation with and with the full concurrence of my military adviser, Sir Penn 
Symons, who was of opinion that it was safe to occupy Glencoe even before the 
Indian contingent had arrived; that my primary object in occupying Glencoe 
was to make sure of the coal suppy. Now that we were there, withdrawal would, 
in my opinion, involve grave political results. Loyalists would be disgusted and 
discouraged ; the results as regards the Dutch would be grave, many, if not most, 
would be very likely to rise, believing us to be afraid, and the evil might very 
likely spread to the Dutch in Cape Colony. And the effect on the natives, of 
whom there are some 750,000 in Natal and Zululand, might be disastrous. They 
as yet believed in our power—they look to us—but if we withdraw from Glencoe 
they will look at it in the lighé of a defeat, and 1 could not answer for what they, 
or at all events a large portion of them, might do. Sir A, Hunter, on being again 
consulted, said that whilst he retained his opinion as to the military situation, it 
was (Glencoe having been occupied) a case of balancing drawbacks, and advised 


that, under the circumstances, the troops be retained at Glencoe. Sir G. White 
decided to adopt this course.” 


We venture to say that the foregoing conversation is to the 
credit of all who participated in it. The soldiers expressed a 
sound military opinion. The Governor met them with a sound 
political objection. It became, as Sir A. Hunter expressed it, “a 
case of balancing drawbacks,” and the balance seemed to incline 
in favour of the political view. Considering the circumstances 
of the case, can we feel sure that the decision was unwise ? 
If the British had begun the war by running away from their 
own selected camp without firing a shot, what would have been the 
effect throughout South Africa? But now, if you please, in order 
to protect eminent persons from the consequences of their mis- 
‘ulculations, General White is condemned for not having evacuated 
Ladysmith as well as Glencoe. In other words, a General pitch- 
forked into a new country, on the eve of war, is expected, in 
defiance of local advice, military and political, to abandon the 
headquarters of the British Army (for Ladysmith was termed 
“the Aldershot of South Africa”), where £1,000,000 worth of 
ammunition and stores had been laboriously accumulated! Our 
higher military authorities knew the Boers could not fight; our 
statesmen were convinced they would not. It is absurd to try 
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and transfer the responsibility to Generals sent out at the eleventh 
hour, or upon Colonial Governors who urge weighty political con- 
siderations. In the opinion of the humble layman, General 
White may be congratulated upon his success in holding an im- 
possible position, and in stemming the Boer flood which threatened 
to overrun the whole of Natal and sweep the British into the sea. 
This was General Joubert’s avowed programme; but in his 
eagerness to capture the great prize at Ladysmith the Transvaal 
General missed his early opportunities, and delayed his advance 
into lower Natal until it was too late. He has thus only succeeded 
in overrunning the northern triangle of that Colony, beyond the 
Tugela. Against this must be set the fact that Sir George 
White’s entire Division, comprising the cream of our cavalry, has 
been shut up in a place destitute of all natural defences and 
without a single siege gun. In fact, the Aldershot of South 
Africa had been carefully placed, by the far-seeing persons whom 
we permit to jeopardize our most vital interests, in a veritable 
death-trap. No worse position could possibly have been selected, 
and had it not been for the timely arrival of a couple of naval 
guns and the superhuman exertions, endurance, and valour of 
the devoted garrison, our “Aldershot” must forthwith have fallen 
into the hands of the enemy. For nearly four months, in spite of 
great privations, General White and his comrades have been able 
to hold out against a greatly superior foe, and, as they have 
acted like a magnet to the main Boer Army, which might other- 
wise have conquered Cape Colony, can it be said that their 
labours and sacrifices have been wasted ? 
While the detention of some 35,000 Boers must be put down to 
the credit side of the “unhappy entanglement of Ladysmith,” on 
the other side of the account must be placed the fact that its in- 
vestment has ruined—or, at any rate, has been permitted to ruin, 
which is, perhaps, not quite the same thing—the original British 
plan of campaign. Thus the initiative and choice of country 
have been acquired by the Boers, who have utilized their 
advantage with judgment and skill, though their failure in 
offensive tactics is pronounced by their German mentors to have 
destroyed their chances of success. In the western theatre of 
war Kimberley played a similar part to Ladysmith, having been 
invested by the Boers on the opening of the campaign. When 
Sir Redvers Buller arrived in Cape Town on the last day of 
October the pressing question before him was as to the proper 
employment of the Army Corps, the Cavalry Division, and other 
forces which were following at his heels. According to the plan 
he brought in his pocket, his army was to be conveyed along the 
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Cape railways to some point on the southern border of the Orange 
Free State, and thence to march straight upon Bloemfontem. But 
the General was naturally left a free hand to reconsider this pro- 
gramme on reaching the seat of war. It was not unreasonably 
suggested, when things began to go wrong, that political pressure 
had been applied from London to induce Sir Redvers Buller to 
sacrifice everything in order to relieve Ladysmith and Kimberley. 
But it is now common knowledge that his change of plan was 
his own doing. Indeed London was not at all prepared for 
it, and no little astonishment was expressed on learning that 
a first-rate soldier considered it advisable to break up his force 
into widely scattered fragments, he himself taking the principal 
body to Natal, while Lord Methuen conducted another detach- 
ment in the direction of Kimberley. This operation involved 
the exposure of Cape Colony to Boer incursions, which further 
fragments of the original Army Corps, under General Gatacre and 
General French respectively, had the utmost difficulty in keeping 
in check. So able and fearless a critic as Mr. Spenser Wilkimson 
applauds General Buller’s action in departing from the original 
plan, though he admits that the execution of the substituted plan 
was defective. But the principle was, he maintains, strategically 
sound, for the British Commander-in-Chief’s primary duty was to 
seek out and destroy the main army of the Boers, wherever it 
might be:—“ The leading idea applicable to a war of this kind 
may be expressed in the words of a Swiss writer, who said that 
the right system was ‘to act on the offensive against the most 
important point with the greater part of one’s forces, remaining at 
the secondary points on the defensive until, the decisive blow 
having been struck, and the operation ended by the total defeat of 
an essential portion of the enemy’s army, one is in a position to 
direct one’s efforts against one of the other threatened points.” 
The writer here quoted is not tired of pointing out that to begin 
with it is your enemy’s army that must be crushed and ruined, 
because its territories will drop into your lap when there are no 
more forces in the field to protect them.” 


If this reasoning be sound, General Buller’s proper objective 
was undoubtedly the Boer Army in Natal, as being the largest 
hostile power in being. But wherever the blow was to be struck 
there should have been a great preponderance of British troops. 
As it was the British forces were nowhere strong enough to defeat 
the opposing forces, which, iu addition to numbers, had the immense 
advantage of position and superior mobility, and matters reached a 
complete deadlock in the middle of December, when the second 
phase of the campaign may be considered to have closed. General 
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3uller had been repulsed at Colenso, Lord Methuen at the 
Modder River, General Gatacre at Stormberg, while General 
French’s brilliant tactics in the Colesberg country could not be 
pressed for want of supports. The British Empire then settled 
down to face the fact that it had ignorantly embarked on 
one of the biggest undertakings of its history, and the 
people with one voice proclaimed their intention to secure 
success. The British Government was compelled to follow 
public opinion, which it has not attempted to lead at any moment 
throughout the crisis. That General who holds a higher place in the 
confidence and affection of his fellow-countrymen than any soldier 
since the death of Wellington (and who at the time was over- 
whelmed by the cruel loss of his only son, who died heroically at 
Colenso in trying to save the guns), was begged to retrieve 
the fortunes of the Empire by leading a new army to victory. 
Lord Kitchener of Khartoum, who inspires as much belief in those 
who have served with him as in those who have only studied his 
campaigns, was asked to become Chief of Lord Roberts’ Staff, and 
though he does not carry his heart on his sleeve, he is reported to 
have wired from Egypt: “ Proud to serve in any capacity under 
Lord Roberts.” There has rarely been a happier combination 
than these two, and the Defence Committee of the Cabimet may 
for once be heartily congratulated on their action. That they 
ignored the military cabal in Pall Mall should count to them for 
righteousness. It was also decided to take steps to iicrease our 
South African Army from 70,000 to nearly double that figure, so 
as toconvert the Boer numerical superiority into an effective 
British preponderance. 
SPION KOP. 

Lord Roberts accepted his command on December 17th, and 
left for South Africa on December 23rd. Lord Kitchener joined 
him at Gibraltar on December 27th, and they reached Cape Town 
on January 10th. Before coming to the important develop- 
meuts of the past month, due to the presence of the new 
Commander-in-Chief and his able Staff, which have completely 
changed the military situation, it is necessary to explain the 
position in Natal, which continued to be discouraging until Lord 
Roberts’ move into the Free State relieved the pressure both 
upon Sir Redvers Buller and upon Sir George White. By a 
curious coincidence, on the very day (January 10th) that’ Lord 
Roberts reached Cape Town, Sir Redvers commenced his second 
attempt to relieve Ladysmith, the issue of which was still un- 
decided when we last went to press. It culminated on Spion Kop 
on January 24th, and was within an ace of success, if we may 
believe the statement we have on reliable authority that the 
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Boer Commandant who was endeavouring to recapture that 
crucial position had already telegraphed to Bloemfontein and 
Pretoria his inability to do so, shortly before it was abandoned 
by the British force. Our withdrawal was a piece of sheer bad 
luck, as if heldit would apparently have opened the road to Lady- 
smith, and the summit had only been gained by heavy and costly 
fighting. Its loss involved the abandonment of the carefully 
conceived and cautiously executed flanking movement which had 
taken a fortnight to develop. Mr. Winston Churchill has written 
a graphic, if somewhat egotistical account of the whole operation 
in The Morning Post. On the 11th of January, General Buller’s 
troops were thus disposed: General Barton’s Brigade entrenched 
at Chieveley Camp, guarding the railway communications, General 
Hildyard’s Brigade marched westward six miles to Pretorius’ 
Farm, where they were joied by the cavalry, the naval guns, 
‘three batteries Field Artillery, and Hart’s Brigade from Frere. 
General Clery’s Division remained encamped there while Lord 
Dundonald’s mounted force moved forward to take the bridge 
crossing the Little Tugela at Springfield, and finding himself 
unopposed advanced rapidly and seized the heights commanding 
Potgieter’s Drift, on the Tugela. The following day (12th 
January), Sir Charles Warren’s Division, comprising General 
Lyttelton’s and General Woodgate’s Brigades, marched to 
Springfield, where they encamped. On 13th January Lord 
Dundonald’s force holding the heights called Spearman’s Hill, 
above Potgieter’s Drift, was strengthened by a portion of General 
Lyttelton’s Brigade. On the 14th January the rest of General 
Lyttelton’s Brigade advanced to Spearman’s Hill. The following 
day General Coke’s Brigade, one howitzer, and one field battery, 
joined General Lyttelton above Potgieter’s Drift, while several 
guns were established in position to command the ford. 


During these leisurely operations, carried out in full view of the 
enemy, the correspondent tells us that “the Boers contented 
themselves with fortifying their horseshoe which enclosed the 
debouches from Potgieter’s Drift, and only picket firing disturbed 
the general peace.” What, one wonders, would Stonewall Jack- 
son have said to this dawdling? The really telling blows in war 
are those that stun the enemy by their suddenness and swiftness. 
We are told that :—* The mounted forces, which had arrived at 
Spearman’s Hill on the 11th, passed nearly a week of expectation. 
Daily we watched the enemy fortifying his position, and observed 
the long lines of trenches which grew and spread along the base 
of the opposite hills. Daily we made reconnoitring expeditions 
both east and west along the Tugela. . . . Nightly the 
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cavalry camp went to sleep in the belief that a general attack 
would open on the enemy’s position at dawn. Day after day the 
expected did not happen.” However, General Buller was believed 
to have “other resources than to butt his head against the 
tremendous entrenchments which were springing up before him.” 
At last, on January 16th, there was a move. The ferry at Pot- 
gieter’s Drift was cleverly seized by a party of South African 
Horse, and General Lyttelton’s Brigade, accompanied by a howit- 
zer battery, crossed the Tugela unopposed. Simultaneously Sir 
Charles Warren moved the main body to Triegard’s Drift, five 
miles to the west of Potgieter’s Drift, in order to outflank the 
Boers. Protected by Lord Dundonald’s cavalry, which moved on 
towards Acton Homes, General Warren crossed the Tugela with- 
out opposition during the 17th and 18th January. The cavalry 
was skilfully handled, and dispersed the Boers on the British 
left flank. The critical moment had now come. This was, 
according to Mr. Churchill, the plan of battle :—“ Seven batta- 
lions, twenty-two guns, and three hundred horse under Lyttelton 
to mask the Potgieter position; twelve battalions, thirty-six 
guns, and sixteen hundred horse to cross five miles to the west- 
ward, and make a turning movement against the enemy’s right. 
The Boer covering Army was to be swept back on Ladysmith 
by a powerful left arm, the pivoting shoulder of which 
was at Potgieter’s, the elbow at Triegard’s Drift, and the 
enveloping hand—the cavalry under Lord Dundonald—stretching 
out towards Acton Homes.” Apart from a dashing little action 
by the cavalry, who managed to destroy a small Boer force, the 
execution of the plan remained very deliberate. Nothing seems 
to have occurred on 19th January, and by 20th January, when 
Sir Charles Warren commenced his attack, the Boers had had 
four days in which to prepare for him :— 


“© On the 20th, Warren, having crept up the arétes and dongas, began his attack. 
The Brigades of Generals Woodgate and Hart pushed forward on the right, and 
the Lancashine and Irish Regiments, fighting with the usual gallantry of Her 
Majesty’s troops, succeeded, in spite of a heavy fire of rifles and artillery, in effect- 
ing lodgments at various points along the edge of the plateau, capturing some 
portions of the enemy’s first line of entrenchments. On the extreme left the 
cavalry under Lord Dundonald demonstrated effectively, and the South African 
Light Horse under Colonel Byng actually took and held without artillery support 
of any kind a high hill, called henceforward ‘ Bastion Hill,’ between the Dutch 
right and centre. Major Childe, the officer whose squadron performed this daring 
exploit, was killed on the summit by the shell-fire to which the successful assail- 
ants were subjected by the Boers. In the evening infantry reinforcements of 
Hildyard’s Brigade arrived, and at dawn the cavalry handed over the hill to their 
charge. The losses during the day did not exceed 350 officers and men wounded 
—with a fortunate small proportion of killed —and fell mainly on the Lancashire 
Fusiliers, the Dublin Fusiliers (always in the front), and the Royal Lancaster 
Regiment. They were not disproportioned to the apparent advantage gained.” 
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, . b] 
On the 21st General Warren renewed his attack, and Hart's 
and Woodgate’s Brigades on the right captured all the Boer 
trenches in their first line of defence. To General Hildyard was 
deputed the duty of driving a wedge into the central Boer position, 
and so break their second line of defence. Unfortunately, our 
numerous field pieces were unable either to clear the enemy’s 
trenches or to silence their “superior artillery,” so the attack 
could not be pressed home. During the two following days the 
troops held the positions they had won, but suffered under the 
heavy shell fire ot the Boers, against which they had no adequate 
protection. “A Council of War,” a word of ill omen, was held on 
the 22nd, at which the usual three alternatives presented them- 
selves: (1) A frontal attack upon the second Boer position by 
moonlight, involving slaughter and risk. (2) Withdrawal 
beyond the Tugela, involving moral defeat and further delay 
in relieving Ladysmith. (3) A night attack on the mountain 
of Spion Kop (4,800 feet), which commanded the Boer entrench- 
ments, and was rightly regarded by Sir Charles Warren as 
the key to the position. According to the Churchill chronicle :— 
“Sir Redvers Buller, who has always disdained effect, was 
for the second course—unpalatable as it must have been to 
a fearless man; miserable as it is to call off infantry after 
they have made sacrifices and won positions, and to call them 
off a second time. The discussion was an informal one, and 
no votes were taken, hut the General yielded to the entreaties 
of his subordinate (Sir Charles Warren).” In accordance with 
this decision General Woodgate was entrusted with the 
arrangements for the night attack, which was brilliantly carried 
out at 1 am. on 24th January, by the Lancashire Fusiliers, the 
Royal Lancaster Regiment, two companies of the South 
Lancashires, and Thorneycroft’s Mounted Infantry :— 

‘Guided by Colonel Thorneycroft, the force made its way successfully up the 
southern spur of the mountain, over most difficult and dangerous ground, and 
surprised the Boers guarding the entrencliments on the summit. At three o'clock 
those listening in the plain heard the sudden outburst of musketry, followed by 
the loud cheers of the troops, and knew that the position had been carried. Ten 
soldiers were killed and wounded in the firing. ix Boers perished by the 
bayonet, The force then proceeded to fortify itself, but the surface of the hill 
was extremely unsuited to defence. The rocks which covered the summit 
made digging an impossibility, and were themseves mostly too large to be built 
into sangars. Such cover, however, as had been made by the Boers was utilized 
and improved.” 


When morning broke the Boers, knowing the position to be vital, 
devoted every man and gun to the recapture of Spion Kop. A 
furious shell fire was opened on our troops, who had no artillery, 
causing continuous losses. General Woodgate was unfortunately 
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wounded, and Colonel Thorneycroft succeeded to the command. 
Reinforcements, consisting of the Imperial Light Infantry, 
the Middlesex Regiment, and subsequently the Somersets, 
ascended the hill, but by 8.30 a.m. the position was most 
critical. The enemy accompanied their shell fire with a fierce 
rifle attack, and at one moment our troops were driven almost off 
the main plateau, and the Boers recovered some of their former 
trenches, but the lost ground was recovered by the dashing 
valour of two companies of the Middlesex Regiment. 


Before nightfall, according to our information, the Boers 
were prepared to abandon their attack on Spion Kop. What 
happened on the British side is less clear. According to 
Mr. Bennet Burleigh, the correspondent of The Daily Telegraph, 
the abandonment of this position was due to a pure misread- 
ing of orders sent during the progress of the action :— 
“So far as I am able to glean, the order in question was 
simply addressed to the ‘O.C. (Officer Commanding). But 
that it was meant that the 60th should withdraw to the 
south and join the Scottish Rifles, as some say, seems open 
to question. What appears to have happened is this: In 
the death or absence of Colonel Riddell, Colonel Thorneycroft 
took the message, and read it to apply to the whole forze 
upon the Spion Kop range. <A retirement which may have 
been a retreat followed, and by 10 p.m., when the rifle fire 
dwindled into sniping again, Thaba Emunyama was practically 
evacuated, only a handful of men remaining under the dip by the 
mimosa trees. There were those, I learn, who refused to take 
the order, but whether Major-General Coke acted upon it or not, 
we are all alike, officially and unofficially, in the dark. The 37th 
Company of Royal Engineers had also been ordered up with the 
guns to further add to the defences of the mountain. Whatever 
may have been the case in Warren’s camps around Potgieter’s 
and Spearman’s, we were in blissful or deplorable ignorance that 
the position had been evacuated, and was then occupied by the 
Boers. Thursday morning, 25th inst., told its own tale. As 
General Buller was setting out to ride over to Warren’s force he 
for the first time heard of the disaster. Yet, as I have pointed 
out, the distances separating usare not great. There is a military 
telegraph wire, and from Buller’s headquarters Thaba Emunyama 
is well within lamp-signalling range. Why, we have been here 
long enough to have laid and run a light tramway from Frere, 
which would have reduced the convoys, revolutionized transport, 
and made it incomparably easy for the surgeons to have sent the 
daily hundred or more of sick and wounded to rail and hospitals 
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in Maritzburg. Now they have to be jolted thither in ambulance 
and ox-wagons. I daresay General Buller was dreadfully 
shocked and mortified. He rode off with his Staff, and has 
since spent the time with Warren’s troops. Many of us imagined 
that, even then, victory would be wrested from defeat, and 
an attack made all along our lines upon the Boers, for the 
fate of Ladysmith was trembling in the balance. But no— 
merely an occasional gun and rifle shot.” The evacuation of 
Spion Kop was followed by the withdrawal of General Warren’s 
Division south of the Tugela River on January 27th, and was 
believed at the time to seal the fate of Ladysmith. This view 
was confirmed by the failure of Sir Redvers Buller’s third attempt 
to break through the Boers a week later, on February 5th, 
which ended in his withdrawal from Vaal Krantz, a position 
dominated by Spion Kop. This third attack was officially stated 
to be “not pressed,” and it may have been simply designed to 
keep the Boer Army in Natal busy, and to impress them with the 
idea that we still intended to relieve Ladysmith by direct means, 
while indirect measures were being concerted by Lord Roberts 
three hundred miles away. 


THE NEW CAMPAIGN. 


Lord Roberts had now been a month in South Africa maturing 
his plans and completing his preparations, but, like every general 
worthy of high command, keeping his intentions strictly to him- 
self and his Chief of the Staff. The previous leakage of news 
came to a full stop. In order to ensure the success of his forward 
movement, whenever it should occur, two questions had to be 
dealt with. The first of these is a matter with very serious 
political as well as military consequences, and one on which 
many of us have a good deal to learn. It concerns our attitude 
towards the Colonies and our treatment of Colonials. Fortunately 
for the Empire, Lord Roberts thoroughly understands the ques- 
tion in all its bearings, as he seems to understand everything else 
he has touched, so far. Owing to the remarkably free and in- 
dependent social conditions prevailing in British Colonies, the 
relations between officers and men are entirely different from 
what they are in European armies. British officers who attempt 
to treat Colonial troops as they would their own privates speedily 
find themselves, so to speak, “ in the wrong box.” For they will 
neither submit to the rigid discipline of a European army, nor will 
they consent to be regarded as so many brainless automata. 
They require to be treated as reasoning human beings and as 
social equals. If they feel that their leader does not “fuss” them 
or “swagger,” they will follow him anywhere, and under modern 
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conditions, where individual initiative counts for so much more 
than it used to, our Colonial fellow-subjects rapidly develop 
into first-class fighting-men. But if they suspect their officer 
of red-tape or wooden-headedness, or if he appears to give 
himself airs, he can do nothing with them whatever, and chaos 
will reign in his camp. All our best officers understand this, 
and enjoy the command of Colonial troops. They combine 
stubborn valour with enterprise and intelligence. No one 
appreciates them more than Lord Roberts, and the first effect 
of his presence in Cape Town was to remove the feeling of 
soreness which undoubtedly prevailed in the Colony at the 
manner in which Colonial services had been snubbed and 
slighted. He at once gave Colonials positions of high honour, 
took them into his confidence, and asked their advice. He 
selected their most experienced officer, Colonel Brabant, made 
him a General, and commissioned him to form a Colonial Division, 
organized and run on Colonial lines. By the middle of February 
General Brabant was ready to take the field, and the fame of his 
Division is increasing in every contact with the enemy, who hold 
it in wholesome awe. Lord Roberts’ second task was to re- 
organize the transport so as to release our forces from the 
railway. This duty we may fairly assume to have been entrusted 
to the capable hands of his Chief of the Staff. Of the details 
of this herculean labour we as yet know nothing, except that the 
existing War Office methods had to be discarded, and the 
transport emancipated from the regimental system under which 
it is practically impossible to make an army really mobile. The 
success of these rapidly-effected reforms is abundantly manifest 
from what has occurred since. 


The idea was generally diffused that Lord Roberts would not 
be ready to move for many weeks, while some postponed his 


> 


advance for months. Those “in the know” were positive that 
various places would be his starting-point. Even the Boers, 
who had hitherto been able to anticipate the precise date and 
exact direction of all our military movements, appear for the first 
time during the war to have been nonplussed. On the 9th 
February, ze. within a month of reaching South Africa, Lord 
Roberts went “on a visit to Lord Methuen’s camp on the Modder 
River,” an event that was accompanied by an ostentatious 
announcement of a massing of troops elsewhere. Five days 
before General Macdonald had taken part of the Highland 
Brigade on a reconnaisance te a place called Koodoe’s Drift, in 
the direction of Kimberley. On the 10th February the Highland 
Brigade was back in camp, when Lord Roberts made them a 
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sympathetic little speech, telling them how essential they had 
always been to his success. There was not a hint of anything 
impending. Then suddenly came the big move which appears 
to have really changed the course of the war. We spare our 
readers a map, as no accurate one has yet been published. On 
Sunday, 11th February, Colonel Hannay, commanding a brigade 
of mounted infantry, left Orange River Station, to the east of 
Modder River Camp, entered the Orange River Free State, and 
occupied a place called Ramdam, twelve miles due south 
of Jacobsdaal, an important Boer base. On 12th February 
General French, commanding a mounted force consisting of three 
brigades of cavalry, horse artillery, mounted infantry, and Colonial 
contingents, commenced his famous march by seizing Dekiel’s 
Drift on the River Riet, about eighteen miles south of Jacobsdaal, 
and on the left flank of General Cronje’s camp at Magersfontein, 
thus preparing the way for the crossing of the Sixth and Seventh 
Infantry Divisions, neither of which were known to be in the 
neighourhood, while other indications disclosed the fact that 
Lord Roberts had actually assembled an army of 50,000 men. On 
13th February General French pushed on to the Modder River, 
forced a passage at Klip Drift, thus turning the Boer position 
at Jacobsdaal. During these operations he dispersed the 
enemy, capturing three of their laagers. At the same 
time, Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon, 15th Hussars, who had just 
arrived from India with another mounted brigade, seized 
Rondeval Drift, four miles to the west, as well as a further drift 
and two more laagers. General French’s force, in a manner 
worthy of the famous Confederate cavalry, continued moving 
round the Boer Army, while the main body of Lord Roberts’ 
force advanced by forced marches towards Jacobsdaal. On 
Thursday, 15th February, General French completed his tour. 
The same day Lord Roberts occupied Jacobsdaal, where he 
was able to send the following telegram :—“ French, with horse 
artillery, cavalry, and mounted infantry, reached Kimberley this 
evening.” 


The siege of Kimberley had lasted exactly 122 days(from October 
15th to February 15th), when General French and his cavalry made 
their triumphal entry into the town. The garrison had been under 
the capable command of Colonel Kekewich of the Ist Battalion 
of the Loyal North Lancashire Regiment, and had consisted of a 
detachment of that battalion, the Kimberley Rifles and Diamond 
Fields Horse, the Diamond Fields Artillery, and a strong local 
body under Imperial officers. Probably 3,000 all told. The town 
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had sustained heavy bombardment from big guns from time to 
time without suffering many casualties, but since the beginning 
of January the inhabitants were reduced to rations of horse-flesh, 
and the infant mortality had become alarming. The pressure at 
the time of Lord Roberts’ opportune movement was undoubtedly 
severe, and General French arrived not a week too soon. When 
things were going badly everywhere it used to be said that 
Kimberley ought never to have been held, and Sir William 
Butler's friends came forward to declare that he had shown his 
foresight by advising its evacuation. We are inclined to think, 
on the other hand, that when the whole campaign comes to be 
reviewed the holding of Kimberley will be pronounced to have 
been a wise step, and Colonel Kekewich and his scanty garrison 
will be declared to have made not merely a creditable contri- 
bution to British military history, but to have rendered a con- 
spicuous service to the British Empire. Their function has been 
to detain a vastly superior number of the enemy, who might 
otherwise have overrun Cape Colony. They cannot be held 
responsible for the clumsy and costly efforts to relieve them. 
Without being of the faction who, in season and out of season, 
extol whatever Mr. Rhodes may do, common fairness compels a 
record of the fact that he did a praiseworthy and plucky thing 
in throwing in his lot with the people of Kimberley, and thus 
increasing its magnetic attraction to the Boers. President Kruger 
was convinced that he held his arch-enemy in a trap, and doubt- 
less expected to exhibit him in a cage. The prolonged siege of 
Kimberley was a prodigious blunder on the part of the Boers. 


Perhaps Reuter’s special correspondent,writing from Jacobsdaal 
on February 18th, has given us the most coherent résumé of the 
events of the previous week :— 


‘General French’s march deserves to be reckoned as one of the finest ever 
made. The mounted troops and horse artillery in four days covered a distance of 
90 miles, fought two small engagements, and finished by relieving Kimberley. 
The rapidity of their movements helped to solve one of the problems of the war, and 
will enable us now to disregard Boer entrenched positions whenever the country 
permits of cavalry movements. The whole movement was made up of different 
combinations, all of which dovetailed exactly, in spite of several obstacles which 
it was impossible to foresee. 

“ Early on the 11th the concentration of French’s division began, and it was 
completed on the same day at Ramdam. As the infantry appeared in sight early 
next morning General French moved forward and seized two drifts on the Riet. 
General Tucker’s division followed, doing a splendid march, while close behind 
came Kelly-Kenny’s division. Both of these divisions arrived at the Riet before 
General French left. The drift was almost impassible for the transport, which 
was obliged to park on the south side of the river, Jt was found impossible for 
a team of mules to draw its loal up the steep north bank, and it therefore 
became necessary to run relays of oxen, which were hitched on in addition to the 
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mules, and thus the loads were dragged over all through the night in the midst of 
a terrible dust storm. At four o’clock next morning most of the transport was 
on the north side of the river. Unforeseen delay in the advance of the columns 
had occurred, but the magnificent work done by the transport service overcame 
all difficulties. 

‘‘Lord Kitchener accompanied General Tucker’s division, which marched to 
within three miles of Jacobsdaal, being obliged to keep to the river on account of 
the water. Here the division stayed till the arrival of General Kelly-Kenny, 
who then moved straight towards Klip Drift on the Modder. General French 
was awaiting the infantry there, and left for Kimberley immediately on the 
arrival of the division. Lord Methuen was opposite Magersfontein, and General 
Tucker held Jacobsdaal, with General Colvile’s division close at hand, ready to 
move wherever required, and Genera! Kelly-Kenny holding the Klip and Rondeval 
drifts on the Modder. General French had meanwhile arrived at Kimberley. 
General Cronje had thus been completely outflanked, and the position of the 
Boer Army at Spytfontein was untenable. Starvation or retreat was the only 
alternative. The Boer General chose retreat, but we are still uncertain whether 
it is his whole force which is retreating by way of the Modder to Bloemfontein, or 
only a portion of it while the rest is going away to the north of Kimberley. 
According to the latest reports General Kelly-Kenny is pressing hard on Cronje’s 
reareguard, following him,and harassing his retreat. A big gun, said to weigh 
29 tons, is supposed to be still in the neighbourhood of Kimberley, unless the 
Boers have been able to move it with them in their retreat. 

‘¢ There are three striking points to be noted in connection with the movements, 
namely, General French’s mobility, the efficiency of the transport arrangements, 
and the splendid marching of the infantry. So far the relief of Kimberley has 
notcostus fifty men. The transport arrangements have been above praise. The 
long marches were made across deep sand without water. Progress was neces- 
sarily slow, and four divisions had to be fed while they were cut off from their 
primary base. Added to all the work of the day was the duty of issuing stores 
during the night, so that the transport officers tviled continuously and sleeplessly. 
This they did with the utmost cheerfulness.” 


As soon as people had recovered from the breathless excite- 
ment and enthusiasm caused by Lord Roberts’ strategy and 
General French’s tactics, the first question asked was, “ Where 
is Cronje?” It shortly transpired that as soon as he discovered 
how he had been outflanked, the Boer leader rose to the occa- 
sion, and showed himself to be a foeman worthy of Lord Roberts’ 
steel. According to The Daily Chronicle correspondent, at mid- 
night on February 15th, directly after the passage of Lord 
Roberts across his rear, General Cronje made a desperate and 
successful attempt to get away from Magersfontein before the 
British completely hemmed him in. He evacuated his entrench- 
ments at the head of 5,000 men—another body probably going 
off under other leadership—and in the early morning of Friday 
was seen moving across the British front accompanied by 
1,000 ox-waggons and big guns—which, according to our 
War Office, are not “mobile.” The brilliant manner in which 
the Boer General got away is thus described :—‘ Our guns 
opened upon them, and the mounted infantry crossed the 
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river and made a dashing charge, attempting to cut off the 
head of the Boer column. In half an hour the whole force had 
gained the shelter of a line of kopjes; but meanwhile two of our 
batteries had come up, and the Oxfords, the Buffs, the West 
Ridings, and the Gloucesters. Our infantry crossed the drift, and 
for three hours were engaged with the enemy, while our batteries 
shelled his position and the mounted infantry kept hard at work. 
Unable to withstand our galling shell fire, the enemy retired, 
disputing every inch of the way, and took up a second position 
on some kopjes to the eastward. It was a magnificent spectacle 
to see the Boer “Army thus at bay. Their rear-guard, 2,000 
strong, fought us, while the main body trekked further east, and 
then brought their guns in action while the rear-guard retired. 
The action lasted through the day. Our infantry fought splen- 
didly, but the enemy held his ground under the continued 
bombardment of our artillery. Later on the Boer commander 
ventured on a bold stroke. Leaving 2,000 men under cover he 
withdrew the rest from his main position and headed for Klip- 
kraal Drift, six miles to the east. This movement was soon 
discovered, and our mounted infantry came back across the drift 
and marched along the south bank to endeavour to head off the 
enemy. When they reached the neighbourhood of Klipkraal 
Drift night had fallen, and half the Boers were already across to 
the south side, and the mounted infantry harassed their move- 
ments. Meanwhile the Boer rear-guard, having covered the 
crossing of the main body, retired slowly, and successfully passed 
the drift. The rear-guard fought desperately, and, as it fell back 
to the river, was harassed on flank and rear by the British. 
Having thus passed the Modder under cover of darkness, the 
Boers trekked throughout the night in the direction of Bloem- 
fontein. General Kelly-Kenny, with the Sixth Division, pursued 
them at daylight, General Macdonald, with the Highlanders, 
following him. Macdonald reached Klipkraal Drift by forced 
marches on Sunday, Kelly-Kenny moving from Klipkraal and 
endeavouring to outflank the enemy and cut them off from 
Bloemfontein and drive them back into Macdonald’s hands.” 
Owing to the splendid marching of the British infantry General 
Cronje’s determined effort to escape by way of the Bloemfontein 
road failed. General Kelly-Kenny’s Division, accompanied by 
Lord Kitchener, appears to have cut in ahead, and to have 
brought him to bay at the Koodoosrand Drift, on the Modder 
River, where heavy fighting ensued on February 18th and 
February 19th, both sides losing heavily. On February 20th 
Lord Roberts, who had taken up his headquarters at Paardeberg, 
thirty miles north-east of Jacobsdaal, appeared on the scene, and 
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decided that the wisest course would be to shell out the enemy, 
while holding himself in readiness to deal with any reinforce- 
ments that might appear. The Boers were gradually surrounded 
and subjected to a tremendous bombardment, but up to the time 
of going to press, although General Cronje’s position appears to 
be hopeless, he has declined to surrender. Lord Roberts has, so 
far, been completely successful in routing all reinforcements that 
have attempted to reach the beleaguered Boers. 


The British invasion of the Free State, besides relieving Kim- 
berley, automatically eased the position of the British everywhere. 
else. Ladysmith at once felt the effect, as a substantial with- 
drawal of Boers from Natal occurred as soon as the news of 
our western movement reached those investing that place, as 
well as those confronting General Buller. Sir Redvers himself 
had evidently received instructions to co-operate with Lord 
Roberts, and on the. very day (14th February) General French 
was sweeping round Magersfontein our Natal army captured 
Hussar Hill (apparently a spur of the Inhlawa Hills running 
east of Colenso and north of the Tugela), where General Buller 
took up his headquarters. ‘Then ensued three days of shelling 
followed by the capture of Monte Cristo, the dominating point 
of the Inhlawa Hills. On 18th February, while General Kelly- 
Kenny’s Division was fighting with General Cronje 300 miles 
away, three British Brigades attacked and carried this im- 
portant position, capturing the Boer laagers containing ammu- 
nition, stores, and a certain number of prisoners. Holding 
Hussar Hill and Monte Cristo, General Buller was able to 
command Hlangwane Hill, supposed to be the key to the 
enemy’s main position on Groblers Kloof, and on February 19th 
Hlangwane Hill was carried by the Fusilier Brigade. The 
Boers were evidently withdrawing from their advanced positions, 
and on the following day General Hart’s entry into Colenso was 
unopposed. The south bank of the Tugela was now clear of the 
enemy. <A part of General Hart’s Brigade passed that fateful 
river, encountering very slight resistance, and on Wednesday, 
21st, Sir Charles Warren’s 5th Division crossed by a pontoon 
bridge. There has been a good deal of fighting since with the 
Boer rear-guards, and the relieving column is thought to be 
making progress as steady as it is slow. It is earnestly to be 
hoped that should Sir Redvers Buller succeed in joining hands 
with Sir George White that his very first consideration will be 
to pursue and harass the retreating Boers by swift and telling 
blows, Lord Roberts has effected a brilliant diversion, which has 
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saved the situation in Natal. He, in his turn, may stand in need 
of a diversion by Sir Redvers Buller. 


“THE TRUE HISTORY OF THE WAR.” 


The London Gazette of January 26th published the first batch 
of official despatches from the seat of war. They have since 
been reproduced under the above title,* and we shall endeavour 
to epitomize them so far as space permits. We get for the first 
time an authoritative account of the earlier operations. The 
first despatch consists of a brief note from Sir Redvers Buller, 
dated Cape Town, November 9th, enclosing a long report from 
Sir George White, dated Ladysmith, November 2nd. The latter 
relates that he arrived in Natal on October 7th to assume com- 
mand, and after describing the distribution of forces in the 
Colony at that date, proceeds :—*“ On October 10th his Excellency 
the Governor informed me that Her Majesty’s Government had 
received an ultimatum from that of the South African Republic, 
and that the outbreak of war on the evening of October 11th might 
be regarded as certain. Since my arrival in the Colony I had 
been much impressed by the exposed situation of the garrison of 
Glencoe, and on the evening of October 10th (? 9th) I had an inter- 
view on the subject with his Excellency the Governor, at which 
I laid before him my reasons for considering it expedient, from a 
military point of view, to withdraw that garrison, and to concen- 
trate all my available troops at Ladysmith. After full discussion, 
his Excellency recorded his opinion that such a step would involve 
grave political results and possibilities of so serious a nature that 
I determined to accept the military risk of holding Dundee as the 
lesser of two evils. I proceeded in person to Ladysmith on 
October 11th, sending on Lieutenant-General Sir William Penn 
Symons to take command at Glencoe. The Boers crossed the 
frontier both on the north and west on October 12th, and next day 
the Transvaal flag was hoisted at Charlestown. My great 
inferiority in numbers necessarily confined me strategically to 
the defensive, but tactically my intention was, and is, to 
strike vigorously whenever opportunity offers. Up to October 19th 
the enemy from the north were engaged in moving down 
on the Biggarsberg-Dundee line in three columns. The 
main column, under General Joubert, occupied Newcastle, 
and marched south by the road leading thence on Glencoe 
Junction. A second column, under Viljoen, crossed Botha’s Pass, 
and moved south over the Biggarsberg, cutting the railway from 
Glencoe Junction to Ladysmith on October 19th at Elands-laagte, 


“The True History of the War. PartI, Price Sixpence. Harrison & Sons, 
45, St, Martin’s Lane, 
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where they took up a position. A third column, under Lucas 
Meyer, crossed the Buffalo River, marching west on Dundee, and 
arrived within striking distance of that place on the night of 
October 19th. Meanwhile the Free State forces west of Ladysmith 
contented themselves with occupying the country at the foot 
of the Drakensberg Range without approaching within striking 
distance of Ladysmith, and, though the mounted patrols of both 
sides were constantly in touch, up to the evening of October 19th 
nothing of importance took place in this direction.” 


General White gives the following description of the fight at 
Talana Hill—popularly called the Battle of Glencoe :— 


‘©On the morning of October 20th, at 3.20 a.m., the Mounted Infantry picquet, 
east of Dundee at the junction of the roads from Landmann’s and Vants’ Drifts, 
was fired on and compelled to retire. Twocompanies 2nd Battalion Royal Dublin 
Fusiliers were sent out in support of it by Lieutenant-General Sir W. P. Symons, 
and at 4,30 a.m, a report was received that the enemy had halted and established 


themselves at Fort Jones.. By 5a.m. all Sir W. Symon’s troops were under 
arms.” 


As officials belonging to the War Office have filled the }apers 
with anonymous letters denying that the artillery we have brought 
into the field is outranged by the artillery the Boers have brought 
into the field, Sir George White’s evidence is interesting :— 


** At 5.50 a.m. the enemy’s guns opened fire from Talana Hill on our camp, at a 
range of 5,000 yards. Though well directed, this fire had but little effect, as the 
shells, fired with percussion fuzes, buried themselves in the soft earth. Our guns 
at once returned the fire, but finding the range too great, the 13th and 69th 
Field Batteries were moved at 6 a.m. to a fresh position south of the town of 
Dundee, within 2,300 yards of Talana Hill.” 


Sir George White, after stating that it was Sir W. P. Symon’s 
intention to make a direct attack on the enemy’s position under 
cover of a small wood and of some buildings, adds :— 


‘** At 8.50 a.m. the Infantry Brigade were ordered to advance, The ground was 
open and intersected by nullahs, which, running generally perpendicular to the 
enemy’s position, gave very little cover. At 9 a.m. Sir W. P. Symons ordered up 
his reserves, and advanced with them through the wood at 9.15 a.m. At9.30a.m, 
the Lieutenant-General was, I regret to report, mortally wounded in the stomach, 
and the command devolved upon Brigadier-General Yule, who directed the 2nd 
Battalion Royal Dublin Fusiliers on the left and the 1st Battalion King’s Royal 
Rifle Corps on the right. The latter battalion reached the wall, to which two 
companies of the 1st Battalion Royal Irish Fusiliers were also brought up, the 
other six companies being held in reserve. The 2nd Battalion Royal Dublin 
Fusiliers, however, less favoured by the ground, were unable for some time to 
make any progress. 

«* About 11.30 a.m. the enemy’s guns were silenced, and the artillery moved 
into a range of 1,400 yards, and opened a very rapid fire on the ridge over the 
heads of our infantry. This temporarily brought under the enemy’s rifle fire, and 
enabled our infantry to push on. The ground in places was so steep and difficult 
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that the men had to climb it on hands and knees; but by 1 a.m. the crest was 
reached, and the enemy, not waiting to come to close quarters, retired in the 
directions of Landmann’s and Vants’ Drifts. Brigadier-General Yule then 
ordered the artillery to the nek on the Dundee-Vants’ Drift road, on arrival at 
which point the retreating enemy was seen streaming away in clumps of fifty and 
one hundred men, on which guns could have inflicted great loss.” 


Why this was not done, General White explains in the follow- 
ing sentence :— 


‘“* The enemy, however, displayed a white flag, although they do not appear to 
have had any intention of surrendering, and in consequence the officer com- 
manding Royal Artillery refrained from firing.” 


We also obtain the long-desired explanation of the capture of 
Hussars, which appears to have been due to their ignorance of 
the country, coupled with the unexpected strength of the 
enemy :— 


‘* Turning now to our cavalry, the 18th Hussars received orders at 5.40 a.m. to: 
get round the enemy’s right flank and be ready to cut off his retreat. They were: 
accompanied by a portion of the Mounted Infantry and a machine gun. Making 
a wide turning movement they gained the eastern side of Talana Hill. Here 
Lieutenant-Colonel Mller halted with one squadron 18th Hussars, the machine 
gun, and the Mounted Infantry, sending his other two squadrons further to the 
east. These two latter squadrons took part in the pursuit of the enemy, who 
retreated eastward, but Lieutenant-Colonel Méller and the troops with him 
appear, so far as can be ascertained, to have pursued in a northerly direction, to 
have come in contact with superior forces not previously engaged, and to have 
been surrounded and forced to surrender while endeavouring to return to camp 
round the north of the Impati Mountain.” 


That the British obtained no slight success is shown by the 
Boer losses :— 


‘*The Boer foree engaged in this action is computed at 4,000 men, of whom 
about 500 were killed or wounded. Three of their guns were left dismounted on 
Talana Hill, but there was no opportunity of bringing them away.” 


General Yule had succeeded in inflicting a severe check upon 
the enemy but at a heavy cost in killed, wounded, and missing, 
viz., 39 officers and 407 non-commissioned officers and men 
moreover, the position of his small force was threatened by an 
overwhelming concentration of the enemy :— 


** On the morning of October 21st it was ascertained that the enemy had cleared 
off from the east of that place, but very large bodies were reported to be advanc- 
ing from the north and north-west. General Yule moved his camp on this day to. 
a more defensible position to the south of the previous camp, but the enemy, 
bringing up heavy artillery to the shoulder of the Impati Mountain, rendered the site 
untenable, and another move was made toa site still further south. On October 
22nd General Yule decided to effect a junction with the troops at Ladysmith. A 
reconnaissance in force showed that the Glencoe pass was very strongly held, and 
that to foree it would entail heavy loss. The troops therefore moved off at 9 p.m. 
by the Helpmakaar road, reaching Beith on 23rd and Waschbank Spruit on 
October 24th at 9.30 a.m. Knowing of General Yule’s approach I moved out this 
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day to Rietfontei to cover his flank from attack, and there fought an action 
which will be described later. Meanwhile General Yule, hearing my guns in 
action, halted his infantry at Waschbank Spruit and moved west with his artillery 
and mounted troops in hope of being able to participate in the action. The dis- 
tance, however, was found to be too great, and he rejoined his infantry at Wasch- 
bank Spruit, halting there for the night. On the morning of October 25th General 
Yule’s force marched to Sunday’s River, whence it reached Ladysmith on October 
25th, being joined en route by aforce detached by me to meet it. The casualties 
at Dundee after October 20th were very slight, and none whatever were incurred 
on the march to Ladysmith, where the troops arrived fit and well.” 


The salvation of General Yule’s force was primarily due to the 
admirable management of its General and his Staff, and to the 
brilliant guidance of a Natal Colonel (whose name has been un- 
accountably omitted from the despatches), who knew every 
inch of the ground. But we should bear in mind that the road to 
Ladysmith was kept open by the actions fought by Sir George 
White at Elands-laagte (October 21st) and Rietfontein (October 
24th). After describing the manner in which General French, 
who was in command at Elands-laagte, cleared a high ridge 
parallel to the enemy’s position, General White thus describes 
that battle :— 


«The Manchesters and Gordons, with the Imperial Light Horse on their right, 
continued to press forward, losing but few men until a point was reached about 
1,200 yards from the enemy’s camp. Here the ridge became for 200 yards flat and 
bare of stones, while to the north, where the Boers were posted, it was very rocky, 
and afforded excellent cover. Our men, well led by their officers, and strengthened 
by their reserves, crossed this open neck of land in brilliant style, but the losses 
here were heavy, the reserves were all used up and the units were completely 
mixed. Moreover, the enemy's camp, which was evidently his final position, was 
still 1,000 yards distant. At this moment, the enemy’s German contingent, who 
had been out on the west of the railway trying to capture our trains, reinforced the 
Boers and Hollanders along the ridge. Theenemy became much encouraged, and 
from this point up to the extreme end of the horse-shoe ridge, where it overlooks 
the enemy’s camp, the struggle was bitter and protracted. Our men worked for- 
ward in short rushes of about fifty yards. Many of the Boers remained lying 
down, shooting from behind stones until our men were within twenty or thirty 
yards of them, and then sometimes ran for it and sometimes stood up and sur- 
rendered. These latter individuals were never harmed, although just previous to 
surrendering they had probably shot down several of our officers and men. At 
length the guns were reached and captured, and the end of the ridge was gained, 
from which the whole of the enemy’s camp, full of tents, horses, and men, was fully 
exposed to view at fixed sight range.” 


Then occurred the usual white flag trick, which has, so far, ex- 
cited no indignation among pro-Boers :— 


‘* A white flag was shown from the centre of the camp, and Colonel Hamilton 
ordered the ‘ Cease fire’ to be sounded. The men obeyed, and some of them moved 
a short distance down the hill towards the camp. For a few moments there was a 
complete lull in the action, and then a shot was heard, which was followed by a 
deadly fire from the small conical kopje to the east of the camp, and by a 
determined charge up hill by some thirty or forty Boers, who effected a lodg- 
ment near the crest line within fifteen or twenty paces of our men, who fell back 
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for a moment before the fierce suddeness of this attack. Only for amoment, how- 
ever, for our tire was at once re-opened, and, reinforced by a timely detachment of 
the lst Battalion Devonshire Regiment, they charged back, cheering, to the crest 
line, when the remnant of the Boer force fled in confusion towards the north.” 


The 1st Battalion Devonshire Regiment charged with fixed 
bayonets, and the cavalry squadrons went through and through 
the retreating enemy. Sir George White estimates the Boer 
losses at over 100 killed, 108 wounded, and 188 prisoners. ‘Two 
of their guns were captured and brought into Ladysmith. Our 
casualties consisted of four officers killed, and thirty-one wounded 
while fifty-seven men were killed, 175 wounded, and ten missing. 
An irregular volunteer corps—the Imperial Light Horse—com- 
menced its brilliant career in this action. 

Then follows a despatch from General Hildyard, commanding 
the 2nd Brigade, written from Estcourt, in Natal, on November 
24th, and forwarded by Sir Redvers Buller, who in a covering 
letter points out that though the operation described was not, 
“owing to the dreadful weather that night, a complete tactical 
success;” it “resulted in a strategical success of the greatest 
value.” “A force of the enemy exceeding 7,000 men, fully 
equipped, and led by the Commandant-General (Joubert) in 
person, which was intended to overrun the Colony of Natal, was 
so severely handled by Colonel Kitchener’s small force that they 
returned at once to Colenso in a manner that was more of a rout 
than a retreat.” General Hildyard, who was responsible for the 
plan of the engagement, is a very able officer, and Willow Grange, 
as this action was called, shows him to be a student of the great 
masters, and capable of applying his knowledge. Willow 
Grange was an excellent specimen of offensive defence, and had 
important results to the Colony of Natal, as indicated by General 
Buller. The Boer artillery created an impression on the British 
General, who reports incidentally that “ Lieutenant Jones, Royal 
Navy, of Her Majesty’s ship Tartar, commanded the naval 12-in. 
gun, and did good service, though a Cruesot gun, which the enemy 
brought into action, had the range of him.” 


The same issue of The London Gazette contains three despatches 
from Lord Methuen relating his actions at Belmont (November 
23rd), Enslin, or Graspan (November 25th), and Modder River 
(December Ist). In advancing to the relief of Kimberley Lord 
Methuen found a force of 2,000 or 2,500 Boers in a very strong 
position at Belmont, whom he dislodged after a hard fight, but he 
was unable to follow up his success at Belmont owing to his lack of 
cavalry —“ unmounted men” (it will be remembered) having been 
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“preferred” by the War Office :—“ A cavalry brigade and a horse 
artillery battery from my right would have made good my sue- 
cess. My losses are no greater than are to be expected; to keep 
in extended order, covering an enormous front, to get to the 
enemy’s position at daybreak, saves youin the first instance from 
flanking fire, and in the second from great losses in the plain. 
There is far too great risk of failure in making flank and front 
attack in the cage of a position such as lay before me at Belmont; 
the very first element of success is to keep touch between brigades 
from the first. Nor is there any question of taking the enemy in 
flank, as on horses he changes front in fifteen minutes, as will be 
shown in my next fight. Shrapnel does not kill men in these 
kopjes ; it only frightens, and I intend to get at my enemy.” 


Space compels us to pass over other despatches in order to turn 
to the important and interesting document containing Sir Redvers 
Buller’s account of his own reverse at Colenso, in Natal, on 
December 15th. General Buller thus describes the position he 
proposed to carry on that day :—‘‘Colenso Bridge is the centre 
of a semicircle surrounded by hills, the crests of which dominate it 
by about 1,400 feet at a distance of about four and a half miles. 
Near the bridge are four small lozenge-shaped, steep-sided, hog- 
backed hills, each, as it is further from the river, being higher and 
longer than the next inner one. These hills, the first of which is 
known as Fort Wylie, were very strongly entrenched with well- 
built, rough stone walls along every crest line that offered; in 
some cases there were as many as three tiers. It was a very 
awkward position to attack, but I thought that if I could effect 
a lodgment under cover of Fort Wylie the other hills would to a 
great extent mask each other, and shell fire and want of water 
would clear them out in time. All visible defences had been heayily 
shelled by eight naval guns on the 13th and 14th, but, though 
some of the defences were damaged and accurate ranges obtained, 
we failed to induce the enemy to disclose his own position, or to 
reply in any way to our fire. My idea was to try and cross the 
Bridle Drift first ; if we got over, the troops would move down the 
river and help the crossing at the main drift; if we did not get over, 
the troops there would contain all the enemy on the western side, 
and would so cover the flank of the attack on the main drift by the 
bridge.” The first contretemps of this unfortunate day was General 
Hart’s march into deep water, when his brigade lost heavily :— 
“ General Hart advanced to the attack of the Bridle Drift, but did 
not find it. (I heard afterwards that adam had been thrown below 
it, and the water made deep.) Watching his advance, I saw his 
troops pressing on into the salient loop of the river. I saw at 
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once that if he got there he would be under a severe cross fire, 
and sent to him to recall them. In the interval, he had become 
heavily engaged, and I sent two battalions of General Lyttelton’s 
Brigade and Colonel Parsons’ Brigade Division, Royal Field 
Artillery (two batteries), to help extricate him.” The second 
contretemps was the loss of the British field guns, which is thus 
narrated :—* At the same time General Hildyard was advancing 
on the bridge, and as I was proceeding in that direction to 
superintend the attack, and also to ascertain what Colonel Long’s 
Brigade Division, which was very heavily engaged on the right, 
was doing, I received a message that he had been driven from 
his guns by superior infantry fire. I believed at the moment that 
the six naval guns had shared the same fate, and I at once 
decided that without guns it would be impossible for me to force 
the passage.” It subsequently transpired that the naval guns 
had been saved by the splendid caution of the sailors; however, 
this did not affect the fate of the day :— 


‘*T directed General Hildyard to divert the right of his two leading battalions 
to the east of the railway and direct it upon the guns, his left battalion to 
advance on Colenso, but not to become too hotly engaged. These orders were 
admirably carried out by the Royal West Surrey and the Devonshire Regiments, 
but Fort Wylie, which had been silenced by the fire of the 14th and 66th 
Batteries, was reoccupied, and the fire was so heavy that no troops could live in 
the open by the guns. At the first attempt to withdraw them Captain Schofield, 
Royal Artillery, Captain Congreve, Rifle Brigade, and Lieutenant the Honour- 
able F. Roberts, King’s Royal Rifles, with Corporal Nurse, and Drivers H. Tay- 
lor, Young, Petts, Rockall, Lucas, and Williams, all of the 66th Battery, brought 
off two guns, but the enemy then found out what was being done, and sucha 
deadly fire was kept up that although several attempts were made to cover the 
fatal 500 yards, either horses or men, or both, were killed before they got to the 
guns. A final most gallant attempt was made by Captain H. L. Reed, of the 7th 
Field Battery, who came down with three teams to see if he could help. He and 
five of the thirteen men were wounded, and one killed, and thirteen horses killed 
out of twenty-two before they got half-way up to the guns. After that I would 
not allow another attempt, and the guns were abandoned.” 


General Buller throws the entire blame for his reverse upon 
Colonel Long:—“ Colonel Long, Royal Artillery, has been danger- 
ously wounded, and I am unable to obtain his explanations. His 
orders were to come into action covered by the 6th Brigade, 
which brigade was not, as he knew, intended to advance on 
Colenso. I had personally explained to him where I wished him 
to come into action, and with the naval guns only, as the posi- 
tion was not within effective range for his field guns. Instead of 
this he advanced with his batteries so fast that he left both his 
infantry escort and his oxen-drawn naval guns behind, and, came 
into action under Fort Wylie, a commanding, trebly-entrenched 
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hill, at a range of 1,200 yards, and, I believe, within 300 yards of 
the enemy’s rifle-pits. The men fought their guns like heroes, 
and silenced Fort Wylie, but the issue could never have been in 
doubt, and gradually they were all shot down.” To the lay mind 
it looks as though defective reconnoitring of the Boer position 
was responsible for the loss of the guns. If reconnoitring is 
among the duties of field artillery, then undoubtedly Colonel 
Long is to blame for the loss of the guns, though even in that 
case he can hardly be credited with the loss of the day. General 
Buller, according to his own account, proposed to carry an im- 
pregnable position (on the other side of a river of which at least 
one of the drifts was unfordable), held by an enemy of equal 
strength to himself, which had, moreover, a concealed posse of 
riflemen on his own side of the river :—“‘ We were engaged for 
eight hours with an enemy occupying commanding selected and 
carefully prepared positions—positions so carefully prepared that 
it was almost impossible for infantry to see what to aim at, and 
I think that the force opposed to us must altogether have 
equalled our own. We had closed on the enemy’s works, our 
troops were in favourable position for an assault, and had I, at 
the critical moment, had at my disposition the artillery I had, 
as I believed, arranged for, I think we should have got in. But 
without the immediate support of guns I considered that it would 
be a reckless waste of gallant lives to attempt the assault.” The 
critic will not fail to notice that General Buller had instructed 
Colonel Long to remain under the protection of the naval guns, 
because, ex hypothes?, British field guns are invariably outranged 
by guns brought into the field by the Boers. 


DIARY OF THE WAR. 


October 10.—Boer Ultimatum received. 
* 11.—War begins. 
Boers seize a train from Ladysmith to Harri- 
smith, 
Wires cut in Natal. 
Mansion House Fund opened. 
12.—Boer troops enter Natal. 
Albertina Station (Natal) seized. 
Boers derail armoured train at Kraaipan, near 
Mafeking. 
13.—Newcastle abandoned. 
Fighting near Mafeking. 


October 
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14.—Newcastle occupied by Boers. 
Sir Redvers Buller leaves Southampton. 
15.—Armoured train engagement at Spytfontein. 
Vryburg betrayed to the Boers. 
17.-— Meeting of Parliament. 
18.—Action near Acton Homes. 
Boers advance towards Glencoe. 
Militia called out. 
19.—Telegraphic communication north of Elands- 
laagte cut. 
Train captured by the Boers at Elands-laagte. 
20.—Battle of Glencoe. British carry Talana Hill. 
General Symons mortally wounded. 
Boers capture two squadrons of 18th Hussars. 
Fighting near Kimberley. 
21.—Battle of Elands-laagte. Defeat of Boers by 
General French. 
Second attack on Glencoe. 
Mafeking bombarded. 
General Yule retreats from Dundee. 
22.—Guards leave London. 
Boers shell Dundee. 
23.—Boers enter Dundee. 
Death of General Symons at Dundee. 
24.—Engagement of Rietfontein. Check to Boers. 
Mafeking bombarded. 
Fighting near Kimberley. 
25.—Night sortie from Mafeking. Boers retreat. 
26.—General Yule’s column arrives at Ladysmith. 
Fighting at Rhodes’ Drift. 
27.—Sortie from Mafeking. 
Skirmish at Ladysmith. 
Parliament prorogued. 
29.—Fighting outside Ladysmith. Stampede of mules. 
30.—Fighting at Farquhar’s Farm, near Ladysmith. 
30.—Nicholson’s Nek surrender. 
31.—Fighting near Ladysmith renewed. 
Sir Redvers Buller arrives at Cape Town. 


November 1.—Fighting near Colenso. 


Free State Boers enter Cape Colony and seize 
Colesberg. 
General assault at Mafeking. 
2.—Fighting on Tatham’s Farm, near Besters. 
Colenso evacuated. 
Ladysmith isolated and communication cut off. 
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November 2.—British evacuate Colenso. 


99 


Loss of a convoy from Colonel Plumer’s force in 
South Rhodesia. 
3.—Boers successfully attacked by cavalry at Lady- 
smith. 
Stormberg abandoned. 
Successful sortie from Mafeking. 
4.—Fighting to the north-west of Kimberley. 
5.—Bridges over Orange River wrecked by the Boers. 
6.—Successful assault on enemy’s position at Mafe- 
king. 
8.—Ladysmith bombarded. 
9.—British success at Ladysmith. 
10.—Engagement to the east of Belmont; Colonel 
Keith-Falconer killed. 
12.—Lord Methuen arrives at Orange River. 
13.—Party of Boers cross the Tugela River. 
Kuruman attacked. 
14.—Boers occupy Burghersdorp. 
15.—Armoured train derailed at Chieveley. 
16.—Fighting near Orange River. 
Skirmishes near Kimberley. 
17.—Fighting near Estcourt. 
18.—Skirmish near Tuli. 
19.—Fighting near Mooi River. 
20.—Lord Methuen’s force reaches Witteputts. 
Boers withdraw from Kuruman after six days’ 


fighting. 
22.—Boers begin shelling outposts of Lord Methuen’s 
force. 


23.—Battle of Belmont. Defeat of Boers. 
Engagement at Beacon Hills. 
24.—Armoured train engagement near Graspan. 
25.—Battle of Enslin or Graspan. Defeat of Boers. 
25.—Sir Redvers Buller’s arrival in Natal. 
26.—British advance from Estcourt. 
28.—Battle of Modder River. Drawn battle. 
Boer laager near Kimberley captured. 
Boers blew up Colenso Bridge. 


December 3.—Transport Jsmore ashore in St. Helena Bay. 


9 


99 


9 


6.—Engagement at Mochudi. 
7.—Arundel occupied by British. 
Skirmish at Halseton. 
8.—Railway culvert blown up near Graspan. Tele- 
graphic communication interrupted. 
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December 8.—Engagement at Graspan. Telegraphic and rail- 


99 


99 


” 


January 


way communication re-opened. 
Sortie from Ladysmith. Three large Boer guns 
destroyed and Maxim captured. 
9.—Small engagement near Kimberley. 
10.—General Gatacre suffers serious reverse in attack- 
ing Stormberg, losing one-third of his force. 
Sortie from Ladysmith. Gun blown up on Sur- 
prise Hill. ‘Troops engaged on return. 
Lord Methuen moves forward from Modder River 
and bombards enemy’s trenches. 
11.—Battle of Magersfontein: General Wauchope killed. 
Disaster to Highland Brigade. 
12.—Lord Methuen retires to Modder Bridge. 
13.—Successful skirmish near Naauwpoort. 
Skirmish near Orange River. 
14.—Reconnaissance towards Magersfontein. 
15.—Sir Redvers Buller suffers serious reverse while 
attempting to force the passage of the Tugela, 
losing ten guns. . 
16.—The 7th Infantry Division ordered to be mobilized. 
17.—Field-Marshal Lord Roberts appointed as Com- 
mander-in-Chief at the Cape, with Lord 
Kitchener of Khartoum as his Chief of the Staff, 
Nine battalions of Militia allowed to volunteer for 
active service. A force of Volunteers from 
Yeomanry Regiments to be formed for service 
in South Africa. 
Reconnaissance by General French. 
Sortie from Ladysmith. 
21.—Parliaments of New South Wales, Queensland, 
South Australia, and New Zealand approve the 
despatch of additional contingents. 
23.—Departure of Lord Roberts from Southampton. 
24.—Detachment from Gatacre’s force occupies 
Dordrecht. 
26.—Unsuccessful sortie from Mafeking. 
27.—Lord Kitchener joins Lord Roberts at Gibraltar. 
30.—Skirmish near Dordrecht. Small British force cut 
off, but rescued (Dec. 31) by Capt. Goldsworthy, 
Cape Mounted Police. Boers defeated with 
loss. 
1.—French attacks Boer position near Colesberg. 
Inflicts loss and cuts line of retreat. 
Col, Pilcher captures Boer laager at Sunnyside, 
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1.—Surrender of Kuruman to the Boers. 

3.—Boer attack on British camp between Molteno 
and Cyphergat repulsed. Molteno evacuated 
by Boers, Dordrecht by British. 

4.—Boer attack on French’s left flank repulsed. 

6.—Ist Suffolk Regiment loses heavily at Colesberg, 
over 100 prisoners taken. 

Boers repeated attacks on Ladysmith defeated. 
Buller demonstrates towards Colenso. Attacks 
on Ladysmith repulsed after heavy fighting. 

8.—Successful British reconnaissance from Sterk- 
strom towards Stormberg. 
9.—British trooops invade Free State Territory near 
Jacobsdaal. 
10.—Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener arrive at 
Cape Town. 

Sir Redvers Buller’s forward movement for the 

relief of Ladysmith. 
11.—Sir Redvers Buller occupies the south bank of the 
Tugela at Potgieter’s Drift. 

Lord Dundonald and Mounted Brigade cross the 

Tugela at Potgieter’s Drift. 

13.—City of London Imperial Volunteers leave for 
South Africa. 

15.—Boers repulsed by General French. 

16.—General Lyttelton’s Brigade crosses the Tugela 
at Potgieter’s Drift. 

17.—Sir Charles Warren’s Division crosses the Tugela 
at Trichard’s Drift. 

General Lyttelton’s Brigade shells the Boers. 

18.—The Tugela bridged and crossed by a brigade and 
battery. 

Lord Dundonald’s successful skirmish near Acton 
Homes. 

20.—Sir C. Warren moves towards Spion Kop. 

Reconnaissance by General Lyttelton. 

21.—Heavy fighting by General Clery’s forces. 

22.—Sir C. Warren’s entire army engaged. 

23.—Spion Kop captured by Sir C. Warren: General 
Woodgate wounded. 

25.—Abandonment of Spion Kop. 

27.—Sir C. Warren’s force withdraws to the south of 
the Tugela. 

28.—General Kelly-Kenny occupies Thebus. 

30.—British force reoccupied Prieska, 


99 
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February 3.—Telegraphic communication restored between 
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Mafeking and Gaberones. 
4.—General Macdonald occupies Koodoe’s Drift. 
5.—General Buller crosses the Tugela at Manger’s 
Drift. 
6.—General Buller captures Vaal Krantz Hill. 
Lord Roberts leaves Cape ‘Town. 
7.—Vaal Krantz Hill evacuated and the Tugela 
recrossed, 
9.—General Macdonald retires to Modder River. 
Lord Roberts arrives at Modder River. 
10.—Lord Roberts addresses the Highlanders. 
11.—Mounted Infantry under Colonel Hannay, sent 
out from Orange River, encounters a detach- 
ment of Boers near Ramdam. 
12.—General French’s cavalry seizes Dekiel’s Drift on 
the Riet, immediately south of Jacobsdaal. 
13.—Sixth and Seventh Divisions encamp at this Drift. 
French seizes drifts on the Modder, and cap- 
tures five laagers. 
14.—Lord Roberts advances to Dekiel’s Drift. 
15.—General French reaches and relieves Kimberley. 
captures Boer laager and supplies, and dis- 
perses the enemy. 
16.—Lord Roberts occupies Jacobsdaal. 
Flight of Cronje’s force and occupation of Magers- 
fontein by the Guards. 
General Kelly-Kenny’s Brigade commences rear- 
guard action, capturing Boer wagons, stores, 
&e. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“‘The War Chest of the Boers.” 


To tHe Epiror or “THe Nationat Review.” 
Srr,— 

I can assure Mr. W. R. Lawson, the author of the article in 
your February number, that there is nothing “ingenuous,” or, I hope, 
disingenuous, in the arguments I have offered in support of my conten- 
tion that the Transvaal armed only after the Raid. I examined the 
question as a man of long experience in business, accustomed to deal with 
financial problems. I could develop the argument based on figures ; but 
there is another side of the case, which admits of shorter treatment, with 
even more decisive results. 

Of Transvaal finance I will, therefore, say merely a few words. If 
out of a revenue which never reached £5,000,000 the Boers spent 
enormous sums on secret services (£800,000 in one year, according to 
Lord Salisbury); further enormous sums on “ wholesale political cor- 
ruption,” compared with which “Tammany is a joke” (I am quoting 
Mr. Lawson); immense sums on the purchase of the Continental Press, 
how much would be left for armaments? I am quite willing to believe 
that President Kruger can make a sovereign go twice as far as anyone 
else, but I cannot think that even he can make it go in two different 
directions at one and the same time. 

And now I will show that the armaments of the Boers were absolutely 
contemptible up to and including the end of 1895—that is, till after the 
Raid. And for this purpose I will call as witnesses, not Boers, or “ pro- 
Boers,” but the Outlander conspirators themselves, or their avowed agents 
and partisans. 

First in order comes Major White. When Mr. Rhodes and his friends 
were plotting the overthrow of the Boer Government, it became vitally 
important to know what amount of resistance the capital could offer. 
Major White was charged with the task of inspecting the arsenal at 
Pretoria. We have the results of that inspection. Summarized, it is 
as follows : The arsenal contained half a dozen very old pieces of ordnance, 
mortars, &c., a broken gun of 1820, and an old muzzle-loader in very bad 
condition. ‘*‘ None of the guns I saw were fit for much work.” There 
were, in addition, nine good 9 and 6-pounders and three Maxims, I see no 
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reason to doubt that the report accurately represented the state of the 
arsenal at the date of the Major’s visit, which seems to have been in 
October, two months or so before the Raid. Indeed, the tenor of his report 
is confirmed by the next evidence we have, contained in the manifesto of the 
Transvaal National Union. This document,which bears the date of Decem- 
ber 27th, says :—“ £250,000 is to be spent upon the completing of a fort at 
Pretoria, £100,000 is to be spent upon a fort to terrorize the inhabitants 
of Johannesburg, large orders are sent to Krupps’ for big guns, and 
Maxims have been ordered.” The guns have, indeed, been ordered, but 
have not yet arrived. There is abundance of evidence to confirm this, 

The plan of the conspirators was to seize the fort or arsenal at Pretoria, 
which contained all the stock of rifles and ammunition not actually 
served out to the burghers, and all the artillery. There is no doubt 
whatever of this, The quotations I shall make are all from the Report 
of the Select Committee on British South Africa. 

Dr. Wolff gave his evidence to the Committee thus :—The seizure 
of the arsenal “would have prevented any bloodshed, because it would 
have absolutely disarmed the Boers.” (Q. 5997.) Mr. Phillips said :— 
‘Our whole idea in wanting to arm ourselves at Pretoria and depriving 
the Boers of artillery, was to limit the possibility of bloodshed.” (Q. 8191.) 
Major Heany gave this evidence :—“ By the direction of the Committee, I 
took the most faithful information about each gun that they ”—(i.e. the 
Boers)—“ had, and the small-arms and the voluntary forces in Pretoria, 
and the number of Maxims that had arrived, and those they were to 
receive ; not of the Reform Committee, but of the Boer Government.” 
(Q. 5912.) Again:—“ . . . The main thing I was to convey was as 
to the Boer armament, and I took very detailed information as to that.’ 
(Q. 5926.) When we find, as we presently shall, what the arsenal was, 
and how it was guarded, we shall see, I think, no reason to doubt that it 
was an easy task for Major Heany to keep the Reformers’ Committee 
well informed. 

First, as to the contents of the arsenal, the whole of the spare rifles 
and all the artillery, be it remembered, in the possession of the Govern- 
ment. Let us hear the members of the Committee. Mr. Phillips thought 
that there were about 10,000 rifles; Mr. Leonard put the number at 8,000 
to 10,000. (QQ. 6937, 8191.) I have not been able to find anything 
definite as to the artillery. Dr. Jameson said :—‘‘ There was artillery, 
of course, at Pretoria,” (Q. 5706.) which would not lead one to think 
that the number of guns was large. This impression is confirmed by 
Dr. Wolff’s evidence. The fort was guarded by about 100 men, of whom, 
according to Mr. Phillips, 96 were asleep at 9 o’clock, leaving four only 
on guard. (Q. 7424.) Dr. Wolff, however, said :—‘ The arsenal was 
guarded, I think, by one sentinel, practically.” (Q. 6131.) Its capture 
seemed, therefore, easy. According to Mr, Phillips, “it was a very 
tumble-down old place.” Dr. Wolff stated that the plan was that twenty 
men should be told off to capture the arsenal, “and we had arranged to 
have waggons, carts, and other things to take what ammunition and arms 


we required across to Johannesburg.” Pere 
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The account given by. Mr. Fitzpatrick,in The Transvaal from Within, 
agrees in the main with the evidence I have quoted. He gives the stock 
of arms as 10,000 rifles, ten or twelve field-pieces, and 12,000,000 rounds 
of small-arms ammunition. It will be observed that the number of field- 
pieces is about the same as in the report of Major White. 

Large quantities of arms were imported by the Reformers in the 
months of October, November, and December, 1895. (C. 8380, p. 31.) 
The Boer orders for arms we must, on the evidence, believe to have 
followed on this importation, for it is abundantly clear that the arms had 
not arrived at the end of the year. 

Your obedient servant, 
Atrrep Marks. 


{Considering what a complete fiasco the Raid was, we hardly think that the 
ignorance of its organizers as regards Boer armaments can be accepted as convinc- 
ing evidence that such armaments did not exist.—EpDIToR N.R.] 
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